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k. GEORGE III. 


HE unfortunate diſputes with the American 
Colonies, revived by the impoſition of the 
Port duties in 1767, had fince that fatal period 
ſuffered no interruption or abatement, though very 
much kept out of ſight by thoſe vehement do- 
meſtic conteſts in which the Engliſh nation felt 
itſelf for the time more nearly intereſted, though 
of far leſs real and laſting importance. A general 


retroſpective view of Colonial politics will be ne- 
ceſſary, to illuſtrate and introduce the momentous 


tranſactions of the ſucceeding years. In the act 


impoſing the port duties on paper, glaſs, colors, 5 


teas, &c. paſſed 


clauſe, which gave ſcarcely leſs umbrage and alarm 


than the taxes themſelves; empowering the Crown 

by ſign manual to eftabliſh a general CIVIL LIST 
throughout every province in America, to an inde- 
finite extent, with any ſalaries, places, or appoint- 
__ to the very laſt ſhilling of the American 
Vor. II. B revenue. 


A. D. 1767, was a remarkable 
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revenue. The act indeed provided, that aſter all 
ſuch miniſterial warrants under the ſign manual 
as are thought proper and neceffary ſhall be ſazis- 
Fed, the reſidue of the revenue ſhall be at the diſ- 
poſal of Parliament. But who, it was aſked; can 
ſuppoſe ſuch warrants wi ever be ſatisfied till Mi- 
niſters have provided for all their friends and fa- 
vorites? This mockery of an American revenue 
proves at laſt, ſaid a Member of the Houſe (Mr. 
Hartley), to be only the crumbs that fall from the 
Miniſter's table—the RE SID VE of a royal warrant. 
counterſigned by the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury!” 


The next ſtep in the progrets' of the new ſyſtem 


of American taxation was the eſtabliſhment-of an 
. American Board of Commiſſioners, which, under 
the auſpices of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Mr. Charles Townſhend, paſſed into am att the 


lulame ſeſſion. This Board was fixed: at Boſton, 
18 Aber neee fee arrived in che; autumn af 
— Tl von- eee ht 1 ive to by | 
| the Colonies, in- eonſequenee of the raſh and un- 
adviſed meaſures, adopted by England, have been 
already. noticed but though” they confined their | 
: prafical. oppoſi tion to-their' commercial; combina 
tions, they now. began to indulge a boundleſs and 
dangerous licenſe. of feculative di ifeuſſion on the 


IG ature. and extent of parliamentary power, Till 


5 a period they h had, with: a cheerſulneſs Which pre- 
5 2 cluded 
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cluded any deep or accurate inveſtigation of right, 
admitted the exerciſe of a diſcretionary legillative 
authority i in the Parliament of Great Britain: They 
had admitted the diſtinction between raiſing money 
as the mere incidental produce of regulating du- 
ties, and for the direct purpoſe of revenue; but 
now they argued more boldly, and as ſpeculatiſts 
more confiftently, in ſaying, that if the Parliament 
of Great Britain has no right to tax us internally, 
they have none to tax us externally; ; and if they 
have no right to tax us without our conſent, they 
can have none to govern or to legiſlate for us 


+ 


without our conſent. Theſe reaſonings, ſo natural 
and obvious in preſent circumſtances, when the 
power of the Mother Country was, in the appre- 
henſion of every American, employed to the pur- 
poſes of oppreſſion, prove in a ſtriking” inantier the 
 ufiexarhpled folly of Gredt Britain, in \rifhuing the 
diſcuffion of a right ſo p dblliidtic and' precarious. . 
The only jüſt and fold bafis of the authority of. 
Great Aff over the Colonies, was that of com- 
mon üötilty ſanctioned b Jong preſeription and 
| univerſal” *acquieſeendt: © But when the authority 
of Great Britain Was exerted” for her own ſeparate 
advantage, in a manner unauthorized: by cuſtom, 
and hack nowledged by thoſe over wWbofn it was 
exercifed by mere dint of ſuperior force, it could i in 
nothing be diſtidgiſned from tyranny, to which 
refiſtarice and revolt only! can be properly en 
5 DO © "LON To 


10 attempt. to govern a OY nation in.a mode 
abhorrent from their feelings, principles, and pre- 
judices, is a complication of folly and wickedneſs ; 
and the counſels of Great Britain at this period 
were governed by a ſpirit of infatuation, which it 
is difficult to analyſe into any of the common 
principles of human action, and which excites our 
aſtoniſhment at leaſt as firongly as our indignation | 
or ſegret. a 
In January 1 768, the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts 5 
Bay tranſinitted, by their Speaker, a circular letter 
to the different Colonies, in which they recommend 
to the reſpective Colonial Legiſlatures to take into : 
Joint confideration the meaſures it may be proper to 
adopt ſor the redreſs of their common grieyances, 
particularly ſpecifying the late. acts impoſing du- 
dies and taxes on America, and expreſſing their 
firm confidence in the King, their common head 
and father, that the united and dutiful ſupplications E: 
of his diſtreſſed American ſubjects will meet with 
his royal and fayorable acceptance. No ſooner was 
this known in England, ;than Lord Hillſborough 5 
tranſmitted inſtructions t to Goyernor Bernard, in his 
Majeſty! s, Name, ſo ſoon as the General Court was 
again aſſembled, to require of the Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives to REsClwD the reſolution Which 
gave birth to the circular letter from the Speaker, 
and to geclare their diſapprobation « of, and diſſent 
from, that raſh and haſty procceding—at the fame | 
8 oy time 
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time ſtrangely affirming the reſolution in queſtion 
to be unfair, contrary to the real ſenſe of the Aſ- 
ſembly, and procured by ſurpriſe ;” although it in 
fact paſſed almoſt unanimouſly in a very full Houſe, 
_ after the moſt ample and deliberate diſcuflion. In 
caſe of the refuſal of the Houſe to comply with this 
requiſition, the Governor was commanded imme- 


diately to diſſolve the Aſſembly, and to tranſmit to 


his Lordſhip an aceount of their tranſactions. This 
imperious demand was conceived preciſely in the 
ſpirit of a mandate of the French King to his Par- 
liaments, but fortunately it eould not be enforced | 
by lettres de cachet. If French Parliaments have 
| been known reſolutely to reſiſt the will of the 
deſpot with the terrors of impriſonment, exile, and 
death before their eyes, it will eaſily be ſuppoſed 
that an aſſembly of men boaſting their deſcent 
from anceſtors whoſe garments were ſtained in the 
blood of tyrants, were little likely to yield this ab- 


es: ject ſubmiffion. A Committee of the Houſe re- 


ported a letter to Lord Hillſbotough, in which the _ 

egregious miſapprehenſion of his Lordſhip, with 
regard to the mode in which the reſolution had 
paſſed the Houſe, was corrected ; and the Houſe 5 
then agreed on a meſſage to the Governor, in 
which they faid— It is to us ineomprehenſiple 
that we ſhould be required, on the peril of a diſſo- 
lution of the General Court, to reſcind a reſolution 
of a former Houle, when it is evident that that 


B 3 Lees reſolution 
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reſolution has no exiſtence but as a mere hiſtorical 
fact. Your Excellency muſt know that the reſo- 
lation' is; to ſpeak the language of the common 
law, not now executory, but to all intents and pur- 
poles executed. If, as is moſt probable, by the 
word reſcinding is intended the paſſing a vote in 
direct and expreſs diſapprobation of the meaſure of 
the former Houſe, we muſt take the liberty to teſ- 
tify, and publicly to declare, that we take it to be 
the native, inherent, and, indefeaſible right of the 
| ſubject jointly or ſeverally to petition the King for 
the redreſs of grievances. If the votes of the Houſe 
are to be controlled by the direction of a Miniſter, 


we have left us but a vain ſemblance of liberty. : 


| We have now only to inform you, that this Houſe 
have yoted xo to RESCIND ; and that, on the 


diviſion on the queſtion, | there were ninety-two 


152 and ſeyenteen nahn. de next day the Go- 


the Sloth which lap tary thisn re! hats: a Mem- 
Per of the Aflembly ſaid, When Lord Hillſbo- 
rough knows that we will not reſcind our acts, be 
ſhould apply to Parliament to reſcind theirs. Let 
Britain feine her meaſures, or ſhe will loſe Ame- 
rica for ever. 
At the. Fans time that Lord ain hunt 
- mitted his Majeſty' s high commands to Sir F rancis 
Bernard, he wrote a circular letter to the Gover- 
nors of the different Provinces, i in which, referring 


to 
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to the letter of the Maſſachuſetts Aſſembly, his 
Lordthip faid, “ It is bis Majeſty's PLEASURE that 
you ſhould, immediately on the receipt hereof, exert 
your utmoſt influence to defeat this flagitious at- 
tempt to diſturb the public peace, by prevailing 
upon the Atlembly of the Province to take no no- 
tice of it, which will be treating it with the cou- 
teinpt it deſerves.” The contempt of the Ameri- 
eans- was reſerved however tor the letter of his 
Lordſhip; the Afſemblies throughout the conti- 
nent highly applauding the conduct of the Maſſa- 
chuſetts, and ahnoſt unanunouſly paſſing votes and 
reſolves according with the - ſpirit of the letter 
received from Boſton. The Aſſembly of New 
Lorxk in particular, whoſe principles were ſuppoſed 
moſt favorable to loyalty, anſwered it in the moſt 
reſpectful terms, and appointed a. Committee of 
Correſpondence to contult with the other Colonies 
on the meaſures to be purſued in the preſent criſis; 
upon which that Aſſembly alſo was diſſolved. Or- 

ders alſo were tranſinitted by Lord Hillſborough to 
Governor Penn, to diſſolve the Aſſembly of Penn- 

ſylvania; his, Lordſhip, by a pleaſant miſtake, not 

| recollecting it to be the eſtabliſhed and chartered 


: privilege of that Houſe to fit on their own: adjourn- . 


ments, and that the Governor had no power to 

diſſolve them. Stiel. 
In the midſt of the nent . by theſs 

proceedings a {loop, called the Liberty, laden with 
B 4 W ine 
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wine from Madeira, was ſeized under authority of 

the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms for a falſe entry; 
and, being cut by force from her moorings, was by 

their order removed under the guns of the Romney, 
a ſhip of war lying in the harbor of Boſton. The 

minds of the populace being greatly inflamed, a 
| violent riot enſued, in which the houſes of the 
| / Commiſſioners were aflailed, their perſons groſsly 
| | Inſulted, and they were compelled to take refuge at 

_ firſt on board the Romney, and afterwards at the 

fortreſs adjacent to the town, called Caſtle William. 
8 It being now thought neceſſary by Government, 

; which diſdained every idea of conceſſion or retrac- 
tation, to ſthtion a conſiderable military and naval 
force at the town of Boſton, orders were iſſued for 

that purpoſe, and alſo ſor repairing the fortreſs of 
Caſtle William. On receiving this intelligence, a 
meeting of the principal inhabitants of Boſton was 
called, and an addreſs preſented by them to the 
| Governor, praying him in the moſt urgent terms to 
iſſue precepts forthwith for convening a General 
Aſſembly; but this his Excellency declared he 
could not do without receiving his Majeſty's com- 
mands. The legality of the meeting alſo was per- 
emptorily denied by the en, who declared ; 
the conveners of it to be guilty of an high offence, 
admoniſhing them to conſider the penalties they 
were incurring by continuing their ſeſſion ; and he 
- proteſted that, if they did not attend to this warn- 


ing. 
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ing, he muſt aſſert the prerogative of the Crown 
in a more public manner; adding, in a tone of 
menace, © that they may aſſure themſelves, for he 
ſpoke from INSTRUCTION, that the KING was de- 
termined to maintain his ENTIRE SOVEREIGNTY 
over that Province; and whoever ſhould perfiſt in 
 uſurping any of the rights of it would RE ENV his 
RASHN ESS. But the Governor ſeemed not to re- 
collect, that thoſe who 280% the Rronrs of the 

PeoPLE may be made to REPENT their RASHNESS, 

as well as thoſe who invade the PRRERROOGATIVE of 
the SoVEREIGN. A number of votes expreſſive 
of the agitation of the public mind were unani- 
mouſly paſſed, and amongſt them is a reſolve, that 


thoſe inhabitants who are not provided with arms 


be requeſted to furniſh themſelyes forthwith. On 
the firſt of October 1768, the troops landed under 
cover of a conſiderable fleet, conſiſting of fourteen 
ſhips of war of different deſcriptions, lying in the 
harbor of Boſton, with their broadſides to the town; 
and marching into this metropolis with bayonets 
fixed, drums beating, and colors flying, with a train 

of artillery accompanying them, the imagination of 
the inhabitants was impreſſed with all the ideas aſe 

ſociated with the inſolence of conqueſt, and the 

horrors of military deſpotiſin. | 

In the enſuing month of February (1769) 4 
joint addreſs was moved, and preſented by both 
Houſes of Parliament to the King, expreſſing their 
3 ſatisfaction 


\ 
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ſatisfaction in the meaſures already purſued, and 
giving him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, * that they 


would ſupport him in ſuch farther meaſures as 


might be ſound neceflary to maintain the Civil 
Magiſtrates in a due execution of the Jaws within 


the Maſſachuſetts Buy; and befeecking bim to di- 
rect the Governor to take the molt effectual me- 


thods for procuring the fulleſt information touching 
all TREASONS contmitted, within that Government 
ſince the zoth December 1767; and to trauſmit the 


ſame, with the names of the perſons moſt active in 
the commiſſion of ſuch offences, in order that his 


Majeſiy might iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion for hear- 
ing and determining the ſaid offences within the 
realm, purſuant to the ſtatute of the 35th year of: 


Henry VIII.“ In reply bis Majeſty afſured them, 


< that he would not fail, in the mode they had re- 
commended, to give the moſt effectual orders ſor 
bringing the authors of the late diſorders in the 
province of Maffachuſetts to conDIGN!| PUNISH-: 
MEN T.“ Thus was an obſolete and tyrannical ſta- 
tute of the moſt arbitrary of the Engliſh Monarchs 
revived in the reign of George III. in the vain 


hope to ſubdue that unconquerable ſpirit« of liberty 


> os America, which only blazed the more fiercely. 
and dangerouſly tor the repeated attempts to over- 
whelm or extinguiſh, it. © Conſider well,” faid 
Colonel Barre to the Miniſters, when the addreſ 
was pending in the Houſe of Commons, © what. 


Jen 


e 
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you are doing. Why will you deceive yourſelves 
and us? You know that it is not this or that place 
only that diſputes your right, but every part. They 
tell you with one voice, from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, hat you have no right to tax 
America. When this addreſs reached the weſtern 
ſhore of the Atlantic, the Aſſemblies of Maſſa- 
chuſetts and New York no longer exiſted ; but 
Virginia, on this occaſion, aſſumed the lead with 
equal ſpirit and firmneſs. On the 16th of May 
(1769) they came to ſeveral reſolutions, copies of 
which they ordered their Speaker to tranſinit to 
the different Aſſemblies throughout the continent, 
and to requeſt their concurrence. Theſe reſolu- 
tions imported,“ That the ſole right of impoſing 
taxes on the inhabitants of the Colony i is now, and 
ever hath been, in the Houſe of Burgeſſes, with 
conſent of the Council, and of the King, or Go- 
vernor for the time being :—Taat it is the privi- 
lege of the inhabitants to petition their Sovereign 
for redreſs of grievances z ; and that it is lawful to 
procure. the concurrence of his Majeſty's other Co- 
lonies in dutiful addreſſes, praying the royal .in- 
terpoſition in ſavor of the violated rights of 
America : — That all trials for treaſon, or miſpriſion 
of treaſon, here committed, ought to be in and 
before his Mz veity's Courts within the ſaid Colony; | 
and, That ſending accuſed perſons to be tried be- 
ond the ſeas, is highly derogatory to the rights of 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh ſubjeRts.” Theſe reſolutions were followed 
by a humble addreſs to the King, beſeeching his 


royal interpoſition © to quiet the minds of his loyal 
ſubjects in the Colonies, and to avert thoſe dan- 

gers and miſeries which will enſue from a depar- 

ture from the ancient rules and maxims of Govern- 
ment.“ The next day, Lord Bottetourt, the Go- 
eo declared to the Aſſembly, that theſe reſolu- 
tions had made it his duty to diſſolye them; and 
that they were diſſolved accordingly. The Aſſem- 

bly immediately voted themſelves into a Conven- 

tion; and chooſing the late Speaker, Peyton Ran- 

dolph, Efq. Moderator, they entered unanimouſly 2 85 
into an aſſociation againſt importing, not only the _ 
taxed commodities, but wines and other articles; | 
and the ſimple recommendations of this Conven- 
tion had throughout the province all the force and 
_ efficacy of law. The neighboring province of 


Maryland followed the example of this great and 
leading Colony, in reſpect to the non- importation 
agreement; and the North Carolina Aſſembly | 


adopting, by an expreſs yote, the reſolutions paſſed 
by Virginia, were alſo diſſolved by Governor Tryon. 


The General Court of Maſſachuſetts being call- 
ed together in the courſe of the ſummer 176g, 


in conformity to their charter, immediately pre- 
ſented an addreſs to his Excellency the Governor, 
for the removal of the naval and military force 


ſtat tioned | n the town and harbor of Boſton ; ta 


v WE 


Khich the anne mt for 6 e that 
he had no authority over his Majeſty's as in 
this port, or his troops within this town.” The 
Houſe refuſing to proceed to buſineſs while they 
were ſurrounded with an armed force, the Gover- 
nor adjourned the Court to the town of Cambridge; 
ſoon after which they paſſed reſolutions fimilar to 
thoſe of Virginia; and alſo a vote, © that the 
ſending an armed force into the Colony, under 
pretence of aſſiſting the civil power, is highly dan- 
| gerous to the people, unprecedented, and uncon- 


ſtitutional.“ The Governor calling upon them to 


declare, whether they would or would not make 
_ proviſion. for the troops agreeably to the injunc- 
tions of the Act of Parliament? the Houſe an- 
ſwered, © As we cannot conſiſtently with our ho- 
nor or intereſt, much leſs with the duty we owe 
to our conſtituents ; fo we never ſhall make any 
proviſion. of funds for the purpoſes in your ſeveral 
meſſages. Upon this the Governor prorogued 
them to the 1oth of January 1770, to meet at Boſ- 
ton. The propoſition adopted by the Britiſh Par- 
liament, for tranſporting perſons from America in 
order to trial in Great Britain, by a forced and 
unheard | of conſtruction of the old ſtatute of 
Henry VIII. excited prodigious alarm throughout 
the continent. The Houſe of Repreſentatives of 
Virginia, in their addreſs to the King, expreſs 
with feeling and dignity _ the ſentiments which, 
Yolo 4 | wounded OP 
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vounded by ſuch cruel provocation, muſt necef- 
ſarily animate the breaſts of freemen. * When 
we conſider, ” fay they, « that, by the eſtabliſhed 
laws and conſtitution of this Colony, the moſt 
ample proviſion is made for apprehending and 
puniſhing all thoſe who ſhall dare to engage in 
any treaſonable practices againſt your Majefty, or 
diſturb the tranquillity of Government, we can- 
not without horror think of the unuſual, and, per- 
mit us with all humility to add, unconſtitutional 
and illegal mode recommended to your Majeſty, 
of ſeizing and carrying beyond the ſea the inha- 
: bitants of America ſuſpected of any crime, and 
of trying ſuch perfons in any other manner than 
by the ancient and long-eſtabliſhed courſe of pro- 
ceedings:: 135 for how truly deplorable muſt be the 
caſe of a wretched | American, who, having in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of any one in power, is 
dragged from his native home —cohveyed to a 
diſtant land, where no friend will alleviate his diſ- 
: treſſts, and where no witneſs can be found to teſ- 
tity! bib inhoctnce.! Joe ene CHE 
In the courſe of tlis Ammer ti 7800 was tranſ- 


1 mitted to the Governors of the different provinces 


the famous. circular letter of Lord Hillſborough, 
containing a virtual renunciation of future taxa- 
tion, anch an engagement, ſo fur as the Miniſters 
of the Cron co! ald engage, to repeal, on the prin- 
ciples of -opmercial expediency 5 the taxes already 


—_ EG ſubſiſting 
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ſubſiſting on glaſs, paper, and colors. But America 
was now too much irritated and inflamed to be eaſi- 
ly or ſpeedily appeaſed. The exception of the duty 


on tea was regarded as inſidious, and indicatory of 
miniſterial fraud and fineſſe; and it was univerſally 
declared, that nothing leſs than a repeal of all the 
revenue acts, and the other odious and oppreſſive 
laws paſled in the preſent reign, could lay the foun- 
dation of a ſolid and permanent re- union 1 between 
Arent Britain and her Colonies. 4 
The reſidence of the military at Boſton, far from | 
Are the peace of the town, was the occaſion 
of perpetual tumult and diſturbance. - The Gover- 
nor, Sir Francis Bernard, from the violence of his 
temper, grew every day more obnoxious to the in- 
habitants, and the licentiouſneſs of the Boſton po- 
pulace ſeemed to threaten his perſonal ſafety ; not- 
withſtanding which, he ſcrupled not to walk fre- 
quently alone and unattended at his villa in the vi- 
einity of the metropolis. On being aſked whether he 
had no apprehenſions of danger, he replied, No; 
| * are not a blood - thirſty people. He was at length 
Werne in the autumn of 1769, in order to lay 
before the King the true ſtate of the province, an 
was ſucceeded by Mr. Hutchinſon, who had long 


filled the poſt of Licutenant Governor. Early in 5 


the ſpring of the enſuing year 1770, a quarrel be- 
tween the military and the townſmen of Boſton took 
Place, more ſerious than any of thoſe which hal 
bag . F 
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preceded it. A private of the 29th regiment paſt! 
ing early on the Saturday morning along a public 
rope -walk, was provoked by inſulting words to en- 
gage a party of his comrades to attack the rope- 
makers. The battle being indecifive, it was deter- 
mined to fight it out on the Monday. The popu- 
lace being in the interim fully appriſed of the in- 
tended encounter, aſſembled in great numbers 
armed with clubs. and other weapons at the time 
appointed; the bells alſo ringing an alarum, and 
violent clamors of Town-born, turn out!“ 
being heard in all parts of the city. The mob 
directed its courſe to Murray's barracks, and dared 
_ the ſoldiery by very offenſive language to combat, 
which they were with great diffioulty prevented 
from doing by the officers. At length retiring from 
the barracks, the populace were addreſſed in the 
fircet by © a tall large man in a red cloak and a 


white wig,” ' and after liſtening for ſome minutes to BY, 


hisharangue with greatattention, theyexelaimed with 
| thouts and huzzas * For the main-guard! !” for which 


they immediately began their route in different di- 


| viſions. Captain Preſton, the officer on duty, on the 


5 appearance of the frantic multitude, who with oaths _ 


and execrations prefled in upon the ſoldiers, advan- 
ceing to the very points of the bayonets, endeayored 
by every effort to reſtrain the ſoldiers from violence. 
But a party the moſt furious of the populace, in 
| failors habits, ſtruck the dan down with their elubs, ” 
and 
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and a blow was aimed by one of them at Captain 
Preſton. On which a confuſed noiſe of Fire! was 
heard, and ſeveral pieces being diſcharged, ten or 
twelve perſons were killed or wounded. The 
drums now beat every where to arms! and the 
townſmen aſſembled to the amount of many thou- 
ſands: but the Governor at length making his ap- 
pearance in perſon, they were prevailed upon, it 
being now moonlight, to diſperſe. The next morn- 

ing the people again collected in vaſt bodies, and 
the Governor aſſembling a Council was urged to 
order the immediate removal of the troops; towhich 
he moſt reluctantly aſſented, being told by Mr. 


| Oliver the Lieutenant Governor, that he had no 
_ Other option but to comply, or leave the province. 


On this removal the ferment began to ſubſide. 
In the mean time, Captain Preſton and others were 
committed to priſon, in order to take their trial, as 
not having acted under the ſanction of the civil 

magiſtrate ; and the funeral of the four perſons 5 


Killed in the late riot was celebrated with great and 
pompous ſolemnity, being followed by an immenſe - 
cConcourſe of people, and the proceſſion cloſed by 


a long train of carriages belonging to the principal 
inhabitants of the town. Notwithſtanding the ve- 
hement indignation excited by the late tranſactions, 
Captain Preſton and the other priſoners, after a full 
and fair trial, were by a verdict worthyof the higheſt 
Praiſe honorably acquitted, two only excepted, who 
Vor. II. 8 C | were 
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were ſound guilty of manſlaughter. Mr. Quincy 
and Mr. Adams, counſel for the priſoners, and 
themtelves warm partiſans of liberty, exerted their 
utmoſt ability in their defence. © We mult,” faid 
one of theſe gentlemen, addreſſing the Jury, © ſteel 
_ ourſelves againſt prepoſſeſſions which contaminate 
the fountain of juſtice. To your candor and impar- 
tiality J ſubmit the priſoners and their cauſe. The 
Law, in all viciflitudes of government, fluctuations 
of paſlion, or flights of enthuſiaſin, will preſerve a 
ſicady undeviating courſe. Jo uſe the words of a 
patriot, a hero, a martyr to liberty, AL6ERNON 
SxpxEY, Tis mens fine affectu; without any re- 
gard to perſons it commands that which is good, 
_andit puniſhes that which is evil; it is deaf, inexo- 
able, inflexible. On the one hand, it 18 inexora- 
ble to the cries and lamentations of the priſoners.; 
on the other, it is deaf, deaf as an adder, to the 
: clamours of the 9 
On the 31ſt May, the Aſſembly of 
Maſfachuſetts was ee at © Cumbeidge. The | 
- Houſe immediately preſented : a remonſt ance to tl. 8 
Governor againſt its being held there, or at any ; 
; other place than Bofton, and, bya majority of ninety | 
voices, voted it to be a grievance, and reſolved not 
to proceed to buſineſs; on which the Governor; pro- 
rogued them to the month of July. On re-aflem- 
bling, they perſiſted in their former reſol ation, and 
were again prorogued to September. In an Ad- 


dreſs 
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areſs to the Governor, previous to the laſt proroga- 
tion, the Aſſembly, with minds apparently oppreſſed 
by gloomy and prophetic forebodings, inſiſted upon 

the right of the people to appeal to Heaven in diſ- 
putes between them and perſons in power, when 
there is an abuſe of power. We would, however, 
ſay they, by no means be underſtood to ſuggeſt that 
this people have occaſion at preſent to proceed to 
ſuch extremity ; yet grievances and cruelties too 
many to be enumerated, too melancholy to be much 
longer borne by this people, we have ſeen brought 
upon us.” On the third meeting of the Aſſembly, 
September 26, the Governor informed them that 
the garriſon at the caſtle in the pay of the province 
was to be withdrawn by order of his Majeſty, and 
the fortreſs to be garriſoned by regular troops; and 
that his. orders were, to deliver it up to ſuch officer 
asGeneral Gage ſhould direct to take the command 
ol it. The Aſſembly in reply obſerved, If the cuſ- 


tody and government of the fortreſs be now lodged 


with the military power, independent of the ſu- 
preme civil magiſtrate within this juriſdiction, it is 


ſo eſſential an alteration of the Conſtitution as muſt 


juſtly alarm a free people.“ ” The Houſe, from the 


neceſſityof the caſe, now proceeded tobuſineſs; and 


| before the prorogation, they eftabliſhed a « Commit» 


tee of Correſpondence, to communicate with ſuch 


committees as may be appointed by other Colonies.“ 
In the month of April, 1771, the General Court was 
cz again 
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again convened at Cambridge; and luft this ob 
noxious exertion of power the Aſſembly again re- 
monſtrated, and entered their proteſt. The Gover- 
nor informing the Houſe, that by his Majeſty's in- 
ſtructions he was forbidden to give his aſſent to any 
Act ſubjecting the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, 
and other officers of the Crown, to be taxed by the 
uſual aſſeſſors for the profits of their commiſſions, 
the Houſe in language daring and indignant re- 
plied: © We know of no Commiſſioners of his Ma- 
jeſty's Cuſtoms, nor of any revenue his MAI EST v 
bas a right to eſtabliſh in North America. We 
know and feel a tribute levied and extorted from 
SR thoſe, who, if they have property, have a right to the 
| abſolute diſpoſal of it.” The ſeſſion paſſed heaxily 
: in ſullen filence, or angry recrimination. 
On the ſucceeding year, May 17725the General 
Court being again convened at Cambridge, the 
Governor acquainted the Houſe, that his Majeſty | 


had made proviſion for his ſupport ; on which the 


| Houſe, by a meflage to the Governor, declared, 
4 that themaking proviſion for hisExcellency' sſup- 
port, independent of the grants and acts of the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly, and the Governor's receiving the 
fame, is an infraction upon the rights of the inhabit- 
ants granted by the royal charter.” An unfortunate. 


incident about this time took place at Rhode 


_ land, which proved a new ſource of animoſity and 
diſcord. Lieutenant Duddington, commanderof the 


2 Gaſpes 1 
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Gaſpee armed ſchooner, an officer very obnoxious 
by his extraordinary zeal and vigilance in the exe- 
cution of the revenue laws, falling in with the Pro- 
vidence packet, employed in the tranſportation of 
goods and paſſengers to Newport, ordered by ſignal 
the maſter to lower his colors ; which being ditre- 
garded, he fired a ſhot at the. packet and chaſed. 


It being near high water, the packet ſtood eloſe in 


with the land, deſigning that the Gaſpee ſhould be 


run aground in the chaſe. The Gaſpee accordin gly . 


was ſoon faſt : and, the tide having now done flow- 
ing, could by no means diſengage herſelf. So fa- 


vorable an opportunity of revenge on a man uni- 
verſally deteſted, could not eaſily again oecur, In 
the night a number of whale-boats filled with armed 


men boarded the ſchooner, and after ſome reſiſtance 
made themſelves maſters of the veſſel, which they 


immediately ſet on fire and burnt with all her ſtores ; . 
and though a reward of 5ool. was offered for the 
diſcovery of theſe daring offenders, no evidence 


could be obtained againſt them. This event gave 


riſe to an Act of the Britiſh Parliament, by which 


wilfully and maliciouſly to deſtroy his Majeſty's | 


\ ſhips, ammunition, or flores, is made capital, and 


ſubjects theoffender, as well in America as En gland, : 


to a trial at the pleaſure of his Majeſty in any county 


of Great-Brilain. Such are the progreſſive ſteps 


by which T "yranny forges his chains,and peoples his 


| dungeons. A gorernmemt which has loft the con- 
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ſidence of its ſubjects is urged to oppreſſion n not leſs | 
by neceſſity than inclination. 
The Judges of the Superior Court of the Maſſa- 
chuſetts province, though removable at the pleaſure 
of the Crown, had hitherto depended on the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly for the continuance of their ſalaries; 
but they had now ſalaries ſettled upon them by his 
Majeſty, ſo that the balance of the Conſtitution was 
in this reſpect entirely ſubverted; both the weights 
ol juſtice, as was obſerved, being by this means put 
into the ſame ſcale. Of all the arbitrary innovations 
of the Britiſn Government, none excited greater re- 
ſentment, or was deemed more dangerous, than 
this. Nothing, indeed, could be more oppoſite to 
the genius of the Britiſh Conſtitution, which regards N 
the independency of the judicial pow er on the exe- 
cutive as one of the moſt important bulwarks of 
liberty. Committees of Correſpondence had been 
recently eſtabliſhed in the different towns and 


townſhips throughout the province : and the ſpirit - 
which now pervaded the Continent may be conjec- 


tured from the reſolutions paſſed by the municipal 
bodies, amongſt which, thoſe of the town of Peter- 
ſham may be cited as exhibiting a curious ſpecimen 
of that religious enthuſiaſm by which the inhabi- 
ants of New England were once fo ſtrongly marked, 
and which, combined with political enthuſiaſm and 
experience ſhows how cafily they coaleſce—gives 
to the human mind, perhaps, the utmoſt momentum 


aud 
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and energy of which it is capable. I. Reſolved, 


That with a Governor appointed from Great Bri- 
tain during pleaſure, with a large ſtipend dependent 
upon the will of the Crown, with all officers, civil 


and military, ſubject to his appointment or conſent, 


with a caſtle in the hands of a ſtanding army fta- 


_ tioned in the very bowels of the land, no people can 
ever be truly free. II. That the Parliament of 


Great Britain uſurping and exerciſing a legiſlative 


authority over, and extorting an znrighteous revenue 


from, theſe colonies, is againſt all * and human 


laws. The late appointment of ſalaries to be paid 
to our Superior Court Judges, whoſe creation, pay, 
and commiſſion depend on mere will and pleature, 
completes ; a ſyſtem of bondage equal to any ever fa- 


bricated by the combined efforts of the ingenuity, 


malice, fraud, and wickedneſs of man. III. That it is 


the opinion of this town, that a deſpotic arbitrary go- 
vernment is the kingdom of this world, as ſet forthin 


the New Teſtament, and has a direct tendency to 
fink a people into a profound ſtate of 1gnorance 
and irreligion ; and that if we have an eye to our 
own and poſterity's happineſs, not only in this 


world but in the world to come, it is our duty to 
oppoſe ſuch a government. The inhabitants of 


Peterſham conclude with a declaration, “ that it is 
highly becoming towns and individuals to humble 
themſ:lyes before e Gop, ſeriouſly to 


commune 
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commune with their own hearts, and ſeek carefully 
with tears for the cauſes of the prevailing diſtreſſes 
of the land; and they expreſs their confidence that 
| God will not ſuffer this land, where the Goſpel hath 
flouriſhed, to become a ſlave of the world. He will 
ſtir up witneſſes of the truth, and in his own time 
ſpirit his people to ſtand up for his cauſe, and de- 
liver them. In a fimilar belief that Patriot of 
Patriots the great Algernon Sydney lived and died, 
and dying breathed a like ſentiment and prophecy 
touching his own and the then approaching times 
a a prophecy however or accompliſhed until a glo- 
rious REVOLUTION.” The extravagant and exag- 
gerated language of theſe reſolutions is itſelf a 
moſt ſtriking evidence of that diſcaſed and dan. 
gerous ſtate of the public mind whichcould prompt 
theſe effuſions of enthuſiaſtic zeal. By a long ſe- 
ries of acts of irritation and oppreſſion on the part 
Of Britain, a ſpirit of reſentment, ſcarcely ſhort of 
pPhbrenſy, was excited throughout America. All 
5 ſeemed to feel the influence of * the madding 
hour ;” and by the natural and determinate opera- 
tion of a ſyſtem deteſted and deteſtable, a ſyſtem 
by which the preſent reign has been ſo conſpicu- N 
duſly and fatally marked, was this change wrought 
in a loyal, orderly, and peaceable newly. diftin- 
255 guiſhed above all others ſor their love of liberty and 
hatred of licentiouſneſsall ranks and conditions 
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of whom gloried in their connection with Britain, 
rejoiced in her friendſhip and 3 and tri- 
umphed in her proſperity. 

During the ſeſſion of the Maſſachuſetts Aſſem- 
bly, in the ſummer of 1773, a diſcovery was made 
which added freſh fuel to the flame long fince 
kindled in that province. The celebrated Dr. 
Franklin, Agent of the Houſe of Repreſentatives in 
England, had by ſome unknown means acquired 
_ poſſeſſion of certain letters written in confidence 
by the Governor Hutchinſon, the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor Oliver, and others, to divers of their friends 
and correſpondents in England, in which they 
expreſs themſelves very freely on the ſituation of 
affairs in America; and their ſentiments are ſuch as 

might reaſonably be expected from their public 
conduct. The writers appear to have been men 
very reſpectable in their private characters; but 
viewing the tranſactions which were paſſing before 
them through a thick cloud of prejudice, reſent- 
ment, and intereſt, they diſcover an eager ſolici- 


I tude that Government ſhauld adopt more violent, 


or in their language © more vigorous,” * meaſures in 
| ſupport of its authority; and, in their laudable 
anxiety for the re-eſtabliſhment of order and tran- 
quillity, they ſeemed not in the leaſt to ſuſpect, that 
of ſuch meaſures a civil war muſt be the inevitable 

_ reſult : nor had they the wiſdom or magnanimity 
to comprehend, that far other ties than military 
125 „ force 
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force and imperious edicts were neceſſary to ſorm 
that bond of connection which could alone reſtore 
peace and proſperity to the Colonies, or render the 
connection itſelf advantageous or honorable to the 
Mother Country. Theſe letters were, by a licenſe 
which cannot be juſtified, even though prompted 
by motives the moſt patriotic, tranſmitted by Dr. 
Franklin to his conſtituents at Boſton, upon whom | 


they made an impreſſion much eaſier to conceive 


than to deſcribe. © This, ſays Mr. Hutchinſon in 
one of his letters, is moſt certainly a criſis. It no 
meaſures ſhall have been taken to ſecure the de- 
pendence of the Colonies, betides ſome — 
acts and reſolves, it is all over with us. There 
muſt be an abridement of what are called Enell 72 


liberties; and he lays it down as a maxim, that a E 


Colony cannot enjoy all the liberty of the Parent 
State. I wiſh, ſays he, the good of the Colony, 
when I wiſh to ſee ſome farther reftraint of liberty 
rather than the connection with the Parent State 


ſhould be broken. In another letter he expreſſes fo 


his hopes that proviſions for diſſolving the commer- 
cCial combinations, and for inflicting penalties on thoſe 
who do not renounce them, would be made as ſoon 
= Parliament mects.” Mr. Oliv er, the Lieutenant 
Governor, intimates that the officers of the Crown, x 
i i. e. the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and 
Judges, ought to be made independent of the peo- 
ple; for, ſays he, it is a difficult matter to ſerve 
two 
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two maſters. The Government, he affirms, has been 
too weak to ſubdue the turbulent ſpirits. He in- 
ſinuates the expediency of © TAKiNG OF“ thoſe 
perſons whom he ſtyles © the original incendiaries.” = 
He wiſhes for the inſtitution of an order of Patri- 
cians, and aſſerts age en of an ALTERATION 
OF THE CHARTERS.” The Aſſembly, thrown into 
aà violent flame by the reading of theſe letters, una- _ 
nimoufly reſolved, * that the tendency and deſign 
of the ſaid letters was to overthrow the Conſtitution 
of this Government, and to introduce arbitrary 
power into the Province ;” and a petition was im- 
mediately voted to the King, to remove the Go- 
vernor Hutchinſon, and the Lieutenant Governor 
Olüiv er, for ever r from the gover rnment of the Pro- 
vince. 


This PETITION being tranſmitted to the Agent 


of the Aſſembly, Dr. Franklin, was by him deli- 


vered to Lord Dartmouth; and on its being pre- 
ſented to the King, his Majeſty ſignified his plea- 
ſure that it ſhould be laid before him in Council. 


On the 29th of January 1774, Dr. Franklin was 


ſummoned in his official capacity as Agent of the 


Province in ſupport of the petition, Mr. Wed- 
derburn, now Lord Loughborough and Chancellor 
of Great Britain *, appearing as counſel for the de- 


fendants, delivered in that capacity againſt the 


Agent, the Houſe of ann the Province 


* * 1596. 


of 
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of Maſſachuſetts, and the whole Continent of Ame- 
rica, one of the moſt extraordinary invectives that 
was on any occaſion perhaps ever heard in the 
Council Chamber. © Dr. Franklin, ſaid Mr. Wed- 
derburn, ſtands in the light of the #r/# mover and 
prime conduclor of this whole contrivance againſt 
his Majeſty's two Governors ; and having, by the 
help of his own ſpecial confidents and party lead- 
ers, firſt made the Aſſembly bis agent in carrying 85 
on his own ſecret defigns, he now appears before 
your Lordſhips to give the finiſhing ſtroke to the 
work of his own hands. How theſe letters came into 
poſſeſſion of any one but the right owners, is a 
myſtery for Dr. Franklin to explain. Your Lord- 
ſhips know the train of miſchiefs which followed 
this concealment *. Aſter they had been left for 
five months to have their full operation, at length 5 
comes out a letter, which it is impoſſible to read 
without horror, expreſſive of the cooleſt and moſt 
deliberate malevolence. My Lords, what poetic 
fiction only had penned for the breaſt of a cruel 
African, Dr. Franklin has realized and tranſcribed 
from his own—His too is the language of a ZAXGA. 
585 Know then 'twas I, 


'1 forged d ihe letter, I diſpoſed the ebe! : 
I hated, 1 deſpiſed, and I deſtroy. 


5 
| * In conſequence of the tranſmiſſion of theſe letters, a due 
Vas fought between Mr. Whately, brother to the correſpondent 


of the two Governors, and lus friend Mr, Temple, who mutu- 
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And he now appears before your Lordſhips, wrap- 


ped up in impenetrable ſecrecy, to ſupport a charge 
againſt his Majeſty's Governor and Lieutenant 


Governor, and expects that your Lordſhips ſhould 


adviſe the puniſhing them on account of certain 


letters which he will not produce, and which he 
dares not tell how he obtained, Theſe are the 


leſſons taught in Dr. Franklin's ſchool of politics, 
With regard to his conſtituents, the factious lead- 
ers at Boſton, who make this complaint againſt 


their Governors, if the relating of their evil doings. 

| be criminal, and tending to alienate his Majeſty's 
affections, muſt not the doing of them be much 
more ſo? Yet now they aſk that his Majeſty will 
gratify and reward them for doing theſe things, and 
that he will puniſh their Governors for relating 


them, becauſe they are fo very bad that it cannot 


but offend his Majeſty to hear of them.” From 
theſe paſſages ſome judgment may be fat: of 


the general ſtrain of this famous Philippic, which, 


violating every rule and limit of decorum, ſtands 
upon record as the groſſeſt inſult ever offered to a 


great and venerable character, the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed ornament of his age and country. A wiſe 
Government would have known his value, and 


| ally ſuſpected each other of being acceſſary to the communica- 
tion of them, and i in n this rencounter Mr. Whately was dan- 
gerouſly wounded. 


been 
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been happy to have availed itſelf of his experience 
and ſagacity; but the counſels of a Franklin under 
the preſent reign were not likely to preponderate 
over thoſe of a Hutchinſon. The report of the Lords 
of the Council was in a few days afterwards made, 
the King's moſt excellent Majeſty being preſent, 
ce that the petition in queſtion was founded upon falſe 
and erroneous allegations, and that the ſame is 
groundleſs, vexatious and ſcandalous, and calcu- 
lated only for the ſeditious purpoſes of keeping up 
a a ſpirit of clamor and diſcontent in the Province.” 
And his Majeſty was pleaſed, upon taking the faid 
report into conſideration, to approve thereof, and to 
order the ſaid petition of the Aſſembly of Maſſa- 
chuſets to be diſmiſſed accordingly. Such was 
the mode in which a petition from the firſt Provin- 
cial Legiſlature in the Empire, compoſed of men 
eminent for ability and integrity, was treated by _ 
the Britiſh Government, which perhaps had never 
duly pondered the ancient maxim of moral and 
political wiſdom, © that pride goeth before deſtruc- 
tion, and a haughty ſpirit before a fall.“ But a 
matter of higher import, and attended with far 
more ſerious conſequences, which at this time took 
place, is now to be related. ES 
When at a very early oli of Tod: North's . 
adminiſtration the duties on paper, glaſs, and co- 
lors were repealed, it has been already remarked 
that the duty on TEA was purpoſely left as a mark 
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of Legiſlative Supremacy. The Eaſt India Com- 


pany, finding their ſtock of tea to accumulate in 
their warchouſes in conſequence of the loſs of the 


American market, were very urgent with the Mi- 
niſter to repeal the American import duty of three-- 


pence per pound, offering in lieu of it to pay dou- 


ble the ſum on exportation. A fairer opportunity 


could not occur to terminate the diſpute. As the 
duty would not have been taken oft at the inſtance 
of the Americans, either in the dread of their re- 


ſentment, or in the proſpect of their advantage, it 
might have bcen hoped that the moſt ſtrenuous _ 
ſtickler for © the dignity of the Crown,” and © the 


honor of Parliament,” whoſe ſleeping and waking 


dreams had centred ſolely in theſe beloved and = 


darling objects, might at length haye baniſhed his 


perturbations, and preſſed his pillow in peace. 
This conceſſion, however, the Miniſter was not 


inclined, or, which is far more probable, was not 


PERMITTED to make; and things remained on 
this footing, till in the ſeſſion of 1773 the Act paſl- 
ed for allowing the exportation of TEAS duty: free, 
and the Company, eager to make a grand effort to 
relieve themſelves from th eir difficultics, were buoy- 
ed up with the flattering expectation, by becoming 
their own factors, of regaining poſſeſſion of the 


American market: ſor when the teas were actually 
tranſpor ted acroſs the Atlantic, and lodged in ware- 


houſes, the mere circumſtance of their having pre- 


viouſly 
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viouſly paid the import duty would not, it was ima- 
gined, impede the Company's fales. In this idea, 
however, they were moſt egregiouſly and fatally 
miftaken. The Americans conſidered this new 
attempt in no other light than as an inſidious arti- 
fice and colluſion, calculated and deſigned to in- 
veigle them into the payment of this tax in order 
to ESTABLISH THE PRECEDENT 3 and they were 
firmly and unanimouſly determined that no ſuch 
project ſhould take effect. Six hundred cheſts _ 
were by the Company, in purſuance of the late Act, 
conſigned to their agent at Boſton, the like quan- 
tity to New York and Philadelphia, and in propor- 
tion to the other principal ports of the Continent. 

- Pennſylvania on this occaſion diſtinguiſhed herſelf 
by ſetting the firſt example of oppoſition. A gene- 
ral meeting was convened at Philadelphia, in which 

2 ſeries of vigorous reſolutions were pafled, © de- 
claring this new miniſterial plan of importation 3 
be a violent attack upon the liberties of America, To 

and pronouncing it to be the duty of every Ame- 
rican to oppoſe this attempt; and that whoever 
ſhould directly or indirectly countenance it was an 
enemy to his country.” A Committee was then 
appointed to wait upon the conſignees of the 
Company, and to requeſt their reſignation, which 
was immediately complicd with. At New York, 
on the arrival of the tea-ſhips in December, they 
were with difficulty permitted to approach the 
W harf; 
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by 
wharf; and, as at Philadelphia, the conſignees were 
compelled to relinquiſh their appointments, and the 
ſhips returned back to England without breaking 
bulk. At Charleſtown, after much oppoſition and 
tumult, the tea was permitted to be unloaded, but 
was immediately lodged in damp unventilated cel- 
lars, where it long remained, and finally periſhed. 
In no place was the delivery of it to the confignees 
ſuffered, and in moſt the captains of the India 
ſhips, on being apprized of the temper and diſpoſi- 
tion of the people, without any attempt to land 
wiſely ſet their ſails for England. AtBoſton the ſpirit 
of reſiſtance roſe to a height which made the exceſſes 
committed elſewhere appear trivial. At a general 
meeting of the inhabitants, the reſolves of the City 
of Philadelphia were unanimouſly adopted, and a 
Committee appointed to wait upon the conſignees, 
to know whether they would reſign their appoint- 
ments, which they declared not to be in their 
power. At a ſucceeding meeting at Fancuil Hall, 
it was voted with loud acclamations, “ that the 
tea ſhall not be landed, that no duty ſhall be paid, 
and that it ſhall be ſent back in the ſame bottoms.” 
5 We muſt not,“ ſaid a leading Member of the 
Aſſembly, « flatter ourſelves, that popular reſolves, | 
popular ſhouts, or harangues will vanquiſh our foes 
Or terminate our trials. We muſt be ignorant of 
the power of thoſe who have combined againſt us; 


| ve muſt be blind to that malice, inveteracy and re- 
Vor. II. Db ” venge 
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venge which have uniformly actuated their con- 
duct, to hope that we ſhall end this controverſy 
without the ſharpeſt, ſharpeſt conflict. Let us 
weigh and conſider, before we determine upon thoſe 
meaſures which muſt bring on the moſt terrible 
ſtruggle which this country ever experienced.“ 
The queſtion was again put, and paſſed without a 
negative. On an application from the Captain of 
the Dartmouth Eaſt Indiaman to the Goy 7ernor, for 
:Þ clearance, he replied, ] cannot give you a paſs 
_ conſiſtent with the laws and my duty to the King, 
unleſs the veſſel is properly qualified from the 
Cuſtom Houſe.” Upon this anſwer being reported 
to the Aſſembly, the meeting was declared to be 
. diflolved. An immenſe crowd repaired j in haſte to 
the quay, and a number of the moſt reſolute, in the 
diſguiſe of Mohawk Indians, boarded theveſlels, and 5 
in about two hours broke open three hundred and 
forty- two cheſts of tea, and diſcharged their contents 
into the ſea. Such was the conſequence of the obſti- 
nacy of the Governor, who might have recollected 


5 that his predeceſſor Sir Francis Bernard, i in a like exi- 


gency, granted permits to many ſhips not qualified for 1 
want of ſtamps, and that the prudence and propriety . 


of his conduct had never been called in queſtion. | 


But the preſent Governor had long been the urgent 

| advocate for meaſures of coercion on the part of 

Great Britain, and was probably not diſpleaſec to 
ſee matters tending to a criſis: and, in a ſubſe- 
quent N 
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quent declaration, he aſſigned ſomewhat unwarily 
as one of the reaſons for this refuſal,* that by a com- 
pliance with the demand of the people he ſhould have 
rendered himſelf ob Nox ros to his SOVEREIGN.” 
This undoubtedly is the MasTER-KEY which un- 
_ folds all the apparent abſurdities and extravagancies 
of his conduc. The temper of the Britiſh Court 
was ſo well underſtood in America, that no one pre- 
ſumed to hope they would be induced, by this de- 
termined and inflexible ſpirit of oppoſition in the 
_ Colonies, to defiſt from their ruinous projects. On 
the contrary, meaſures of vengeance were con- 
fidently expected; and even perſons of acknow- 
ledged moderation, on perceiving the ideas which 
they had long cheriſhed of reconciliation to be 
hopeleſs, declared their reſolution, in caſe matters : 
were carried to extremity by Great Britain, to join 
the ſtandard of their countrymen. A Major of 
Provincials, who had been foreman of the jury on 
the trial of Capt. Preſton, and to whom, in reward 
of his meritorious conduct, the Governor had given 
this commiſſion, ſaid to him with unexpected ener- 


y, Sir, you know that I am a friend to Govern- 
ment, and wiſh to ſupport. it; but if any attempt 
be made to violate our CHARTER, I will fight upto 
T my knees in blood in defence of it.” 


On the meeting of the General Court of Maſſa 


0 chuſetts, A. D. 1774, the Houſe of Repreſentatives 
ſeemed in no reſpect diſpoſed to recede from the 
"2: higheſt 
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higheſt claims and pretenſions they had formed. 
On the contrary, they, by a new aſſumption of au- 
thority, determined upon an impeachment of the 
Chief Juſtice Oliver, for refuſing to relinquiſh the 
ſalary ſettled upon him by the Crown—which, 


combined with the hope of its augmentation, they 


affirmed © muſt have the effect of a perpetual bribe, _ 


and expoſe him to the violation of his oath—that 
the acceptance of this ſalary, unprecedented in all 
former times, was a breach of his implied engage- 
ments on entering into his office ; and that by re- 
ceiving a grant payable out of the revenue un- 
juftly extorted. from the American Colonies, he 


bad given a ſanction to the injuſtice, counteracted 


the petitions of the people, and wickedly endea- 


voured to increaſe the diſcontents and jcalouſics 


which had originated from this grievance.” The 
Governor refuſing to receive the accuſation, no 
other effect reſulted from it than to render the 
| Governor and the Chief Juſtice more obnoxious, 
and to Keep alive the bur of imad and reſiſt- 
ance. 


On the 13th of na; 1774, the Beier of 5 
Great Britain was convened at Weſiminſter. The 


Miniſtry not being as yet in poſſeſſion of full 
information from America, the Speech from the 
Throne obſerved a profound ſilence relative to the 
late tranſactions; buton the 7thof March a Meſlage 
Was delivered from his — to both Houſes of 
Pars 
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Parliament, informing them, that,“ in conſequence 
of the unwarrantable practices carried on in North 


America, and particularly of the violent and outra- 


geous proceedings at the town and port of Boſton, 
with a view of obſtructing the commerce of this 
kingdom, and upon grounds and pretences im- 
mediately ſubverſive of its conſtitution, it was 


thought fit to lay the whole matter before Parlia- 
ment—recommending it to their ſerious conſidera- 


tion what farther regulations or permanent provi- 


ſions might be necefliry to be eſtabliſhed.” Lord 


North, who preſented the meſſage, laid at the ſame 


time before the Houſe of Commons a great number 


of papers, which ſufficiently ſhewed the daring and 


 ſeditious ſpirit which now prevailed over the whole 
Continent of America. His Lordſhip, on enlarging 
upon theſe decuments, repreſented the conduct of 
the inhabitants of Boſton in the moſt atrocious 


light. He aſſerted that the utmoſt lenity on the 


part of the Governor, PERHAPS TOO MUCH, had 


been already ſhewn ; and that this town, by its late 


proceedings, had left Government perfectly at li- 


berty to adopt any meaſures they ſhould think 


convenient, not only for redrefling the wrong ſuſ- 

= tained by the Eaſt India Company, but for inflict- 
ing ſuch puniſhment as their factious and criminal 

conduc merited ; and that the aid of Parliament 
would be reſorted to for this purpoſe, and for vin- 
dicating the dignity of the Cr, on, ſo daringly and 
D 88 5 W antonty 
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wantonly attacked, and contemned.” The ſpeech 
of the Miniſter was received with great applauſe, 
and the Houſe appeared clearly and unanimouſly 
of opinion, that firm and vigorous meaſures were 
at this criſis abſolutely neceſſary. It was then 

moved, © that an addreſs of thanks ſhould be pre- 
ſented to the King, aſſuring his Majeſty, that they 


would not fail to exert every means in their power 


of effectually providing for the due execution of the 
laws, and ſecuring the dependance of the Co- 
lonies upon the Crown and Parliament of Great 
Britain.“ This excited ſome faint ſhew of oppo- 
ſition, and it was remarked, © that ſimilar aſſur- 


ances had been already often repeated, but that 


the meaſures hitherto adopted by Miniſters for the 
ſupport and DIGNITY OF THE Crown had only 


_ expoſed it to ſcorn, obloquy, and contempt. That 


the preſent caſe was of the utmoſt importance they 
admitted, and it required therefore an attentive 
and impartial examination. In order to do the 
Americans juſtice, it was neceffary to trace theſe 
calamities to their origin, in a ſyſtem of arbitrary 
and unwiſe meaſures. at home.” No inclination 
however appeared to enter into any retroſpective : 
inveſtigations, and the addreſs was finally agreed 


to, and preſented to the King. ; 
In a ſhort time the Miniſter began to develop 


his grand plan of coercion and puniſhment, by the 
introduction of a bill for diſcontinuing the lading 
and 
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and ſhipping of goods, wares, and merchandize at 


the town of Boſton or the harbor thereof ; and for 
the removal of the Cuſtom Houſe, &c. to the town 
of Salem. This hill was to continue in force, not 


only till full and ample compenſation was made to 


the Eaſt India Company tor the damage ſuſtained 


by them, but till the King in Council ſhould de- 
clare himſelf ſatisfied as to the reſtoration of peace 
and good order in the town. This bill was ho- 
nored with the general | approbation of the Houſe; 


and it was unavailingly urged by a few individuals, 
that the penal clauſes of the bill ſhould be carried 
into execution only on the proviſo. of a refuſal to 


_ indemnify the Company on the part of the town. 
Such was the indignation excited by the late atro- 


cious violation of the laws, that the Houſe appeared 5 
reluctant to liſten to any palliative arguments or 
perſuaſives to moderation; and it muſt indeed be 
acknowledged that the Empire was now, by unex- _ 
ampled indiſeretion, brought into a fearful and 


hazardous dilemma. Good policy evidently ſug- 
_ geſted conciliation as the grand object which ought 


not for a moment to be loſt fight of. It was firſt, 


and laſt, and midſt, in every generous and reflect 
ing mind; but then this conciliation ought not to 
be accompanied with any real degradation on the 


| part of Great Britain. It was not leſs for the ad- 


vantage of America than of Britain, that the juſt 


and conſtitutional authority of the Mother Country, 
D4 upon 
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upon the antient and eſtabliſhed principles of ſu- 
periority and ſubordination, ſhould be maintained, 
To paſs over ſuch enormities, as had now taken 
place, without notice or animadverſion, would in- 
deed have been a der eliction of that authority; but 
great caution Was neceſſary, now that the patlions 
were awakened, fo to temper juſtice with lenity, as 
to demonſtrate that the deciſions of the ſupreme 


power of the Empire were neither tinctured with _ 


the meanneſs of malice nor the folly of revenge. 
Had the penal clauſes of the Boſton Port-Bill been 
properly modified, and the duty on tea, which had 
given riſe to theſe fatal contentions, at the ſame 
time repealed, there is no doubt but a compenſa- 
tion tothe Company would have heen immediately : 
voted, the honor of Government would have been 
maintained, and a ſure foundation laid for a per- 
manent reconciliation. But how rarely are the 
reſolutions adopted in anger founded in wiſdom | : 
The idea of this repeal was ſuggeſted in the Houſe 
of Commons, but repreſſed with ineffable diſdain; 
and the bill paſſed both Houſes without a divifion, 
Very ſoon after this, a ſecond bill was introduced 
by the Miniſter, for the better regulating the go- 
vernment of the Province of Maflachuſetts Bay, 
By this bill the charter of the, Province was en- 
tirely ſuby erted, and the nomination of the coun- 
ſellors, judges, and magiſtrates of all kinds, in- 
_ cluding ſheriffs, was veſted 1 in the Crown, and all 
theſe 
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theſe officers made removeable at PLEASURE. This 
bill the Miniſter affirmed to be abſolutely neceſſary, 
for preventing the reſt of the Colonies from being 
tainted by the ſeditious example of Maſſachuſetts 
Bay. The Oppoſition now ſeemed to rife into 
ſome degree of firmneſs and vigor. It was aſked, 
whether the Colonies already regulated neareſt to 
the manner propoſed by this bill, were more ſub- 
miſſive to the right of taxation than Maſſachuſetts? 
It was aflerted, that the diſorder lay much deeper 
than in any diverſities that ſubſiſted in the Colonial 
forms of Government; that the people throughout 
the whole extent of that vaſt Continent were uni- 
verſally diſſatisfied, and the uneafineſs and reſiſt- 
| ance were no leſs in the Royal Governments than 
in any other. By an invaſion of the charter, the 
cauſe of Maſſachuſetts will be made the common 
cauſe of all the Colonies, who have no other or 
better ſecurity for the continuance of their own.” 
It was finally carried by a prodigious majority of 
239 againſt 64 yoices, May 2, 1774. In the 
Houſe of Lords the bill did not paſs without the 
ſevereſt firictures; the final diviſion on the general 
fn queſtion 1 was 92 to 20, and an animated and excel- 
lent proteſt againſt it was ſigned by eleven Peers. - 
amongſt whom were the Dukes of Richmond and 
Portland, and the Marquis of Rockingham. “ Be- 
fore the rights of the Colony of Maſſachuſetts Bay, 
which they . from their charter, are taken 


away, 
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away, the definite legal offence by which a ſor— 
feiture of that charter is incurred,“ ſay their Lord- 
ſhips, © ought to have been clearly ſtated, and the 
parties heard in their own defence; and the mere 


celerity of a deciſion againſt it will not reconcile 
the minds of the people to that mode of goyern- 
ment which is to be eſtabliſned upon its ruins. On 


the general allegations of a declaratory preamble, 
the rights of any public body may be taken away, 


and any viſionary ſcheme of government ſubſti- 
tuted in their place. By this bill, the Governor 
and Council are inyeſted with dangerous powers, 


unknown to the Britiſh Conſtitution, and with 


which the King himſelf is not entruſted. By the 
appointment and removal of the Sheriff at pleaſure, 
they have the means of returning ſuch Juries as 


may beſt ſuit with the gratification of their paſ- 1 


ſions and intereſts; the life, liberty, and property 


of the ſubject are put into their hands without 


control. The weak, injudicious, and inconſiſtent 
meaſures of the Miniſtry have given new force _ 
to the diſtractions of America, which on the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act were ſubſiding; have re- 
vived dangerous queſtions, and gradually eſtranged 


the affections of the Colonies from the Mother | 
Country. To render the Colonies permanently ad- 


rantageous, they muſt be SATISFIED WITH THEIR 
cor TOxR! that ſatisfaction there is no chance 


of reſtoring, but by recurring to the principles 
DR: . 9 
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on which the repeal of the Stamp AR was 
founded.” 

The next ſtep was, to bring in a Bill for the 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice in the Province 


of Maſſachuſetts Bay. This Bill provided, that in 


caſe any perſon was indicted in that Province for 
murde r or any other capital offence, and it ſhould _ 


appear by information given on oath to the Go— 


vernor, that the fact was committed in the exer- 
| ciſe or aid of Magiſtracy in ſuppreſſing riots, and 
that a fair trial could not be had in the Province, 


he ſhould ſend the perſon ſo indicted to any other 


Colony, or to Great Britain, to be tried; the Act 


2.40 continue in force four years. This was the 
counter art of the obſolete and tyrannical Act 
of Henry VIII. lately revived. for the trial in 
Great Britain of treaſons committed i in America. 
As that was intended for the puniſhment of the 


enemies of Government, this was deſigned for the 


impunity of its friends. The oppoſition to this 
Bill in both Houſes, though it finally paſſed by 


great majorities, was warm and vigorous. *“ By 


this Bill, ” ſaid Colonel Barre, at the cloſe of an ad- 


mirable ſpeech, © you are offering the laſt of human 


. outrages to the people in "Ann: by ſubject- 
ing them in effect to military execution : inſtedd 
of ſending them the olive branch, you have ſent 

the naked ſword. What madneſs is it that prompts 
"= to attempt obtaining that by force, which 
may 
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may be with ſo much more facility and certainty 
procured by requiſition ? Retract your odious ex- 
ertions of authority, and remember that the firſt 
ſtep towards making them contribute to your 
wants, is to reconcile them to your Government.” 
A proteſt, not leſs ſpirited than the former, was 
entered againſt it in the Houſe of Lords. © This 
Bill,” ſaid the proteſting Peers, © after the pro- 
ſcription of the port of Boſton, the disfranchiſe- 
ment of the Colony of Maſtachuſetts Bay, and 


the variety of proviſions which have been made in 


this ſeſſion for new-modelling the whole polity 
and judicature of this Province, is an humiliating 


confeſſion of the weakneſs. and inefficacy 5E 
all the proceedings of Parliament. By ſuppoſing 
that it may be impracticable, by any means that 
the public wiſdom could deviſe, to obtain a 
fair trial there for any who act under Gorern- 


ment, the Houſe is made virtually to acknow- 
ledge the Britiſh Government to be univerſally 


odious to the whole Province, and to the whole 


Continent. This Bill ſeems to be one of the 
many experiments towards an introduction of 


ellential innovations into the government of this 


Empire. The virtual indemnity provided by this 
Bill for thoſe who ſhall be indicted for a 


commuted under color of office, can anſwer no 


other purpoſe. We conſider that to be an in- 


demnity which: renders trial and conſequently 
BD punith. 
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puniſhment impracticable; and trial is impracti- 
cable when the very Governor under whoſe au- 
thority acts of violence may be committed, is 
empowered to ſend the inſtruments of that vio- 


lence to 3000 miles diſtance from the ſcene of 


| their offence, the reach of their proſecutor, and 
ts local evidence which may tend to their con- 
viction.“ 


It was a w onted ſaying of the famous Sir Fran- 5 


cis Walſingham, « that a Stateſman muſt obſerve 


the joints and flexures of affairs ; ” but this was 2 
| ſpecies of knowledge which the Miniſters of 


George III. diſdained to ſtudy. All things muſt, 


at all events, bend to their will; and if no © joints 
| or flexures” were diſcernible, the reſiſtance was to 
be overcome * acts and inſtruments of political 


torture. 


This Bill being paſſed, and the receſs ah 


ing, many Members were about to retire into 


the country, when their attention was recalled 
to another Bill, for making more effectual provi- 


ion for the Government of the Province of Que- 
bec. It paſſed through the Houſe of Lords, where 
- originated, with unexpected facility; ; but met 
with an oppolition 1 in the Houſe of Commons more 
vehement than any of the former. The principal ; 

objects of the Bill were, to aſcertain the limits of 
the province, which were now extended far be- 
: yond thoſe ſettled by the — of 1763, 
includ- 
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including that vaſt tract of territory ſouthward of : 
the Lakes, and bordering upon the great rivers i 
Ohio and Mifſſiſippi; to eſtabliſh a Legiſlative | 
Council, the Counſellors to be appointed by the 
Crown, and the office to be held during pleaſure; 
to confirm the French laws and a trial without 
Jury in civil caſes, the Engliſh laws and a trial 
by Jury in criminal; to ſecure to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy the legal enjoyment of their tythes 
from all who were of their own religion. The 
revenue of the Province was configned in the firſt 
inſtance to the Board of Treaſury, for the ſupport 
of an unlimited Civil Liſt and the Adminiſtration 
of Juſtice ; the Judges holding their offices and 1 
ſalaries during pleaſure. Thus the government of 
Quebec was converted into a legal deſpotiſm, com- 
mitted by Parliament into the hands of the Crown; 5 
and a ſtriking proof was exhibited to the world, 
what the other provinces of America had to ex- 
pect, when reduced to a /oyaland dutifulſubmiſſion. 
The proviſion made by this act for the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, occafioned a confiderable degree 
of odium and unpopularity to attend it without 
doors; but the zcalous friends of liberty with grief 5 
and aſtoniſhment perceived, that the public at large 
not only acquielced i in, but approved and applaud- 
ed the meaſures now adopted for the ſubjugation 
and enſlavement of America. So true is it, that a 
nation, which would riſque every thing to ſecure ; 
Fi 
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its own liberty, may be not the leſs inclined, upon 
that account, to domineer and tyrannize over others. 


Lord Chatham's fiate of health, during the two 
preceding ſeflions, had precluded him from mak- 


ing any conſiderable parliamentary exertions, and 


he had rarely attended the Houſe on any occaſion ; 
but, finding himſelf at this period ſomewhat re- 
lieved from the preſſure of his complaints, he took 
the opportunity, on the third reading of the hill 
for quartering ſoldiers in America, to lay before 


the Houſe and the Public his thoughts on this 


bill, and on American affairs in general, in a 
ſpeech worthy of his diſtinguiſhed talents and il- 
luſtrious reputation. If,“ ſaid he, © my Lords, 
we take a tranſient view of thoſe motives which 
induced the anceſtors of our fellow -ſubjeds in 
America to leave their native country, to encoun- 
ter the innumerable difficulties of the unexplored 
regions of the weſtern world, our aſtoniſhment at 
the preſent conduct of their deſcendants will na- 

. turally ſubſide. There w as no corner of the globe 
to which they would not have fled, rather than 

ſubmit to the laviſh and tyrannical ſpirit which 
prevailed at that period in their native country; 
and viewing them in their originally forlorn and 
now flouriſhing ſtate, they may be cited as illuſ- 
trious inſtances to inſtruct the world, what great 
| exertions mankind will naturally make, when leſt 
to the free exerciſe of their own powers. Not- 


withſtanding 
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withſtanding my intention to give my hearty nega- 
tive to the queſtion now before you, I condemn; 
my Lords, in the ſevereſt manner, the turbulent 
and unwarrantable conduct of the Americans in 
ſome inſtances, particularly in the late riots at 
Boſton ; - but, my Lords, the mode which has 
been purſued to bring them back to a ſenſe of their 
duty, is ſo diametrically oppoſite to every princi- 
ple of ſound policy, as to excite my utmoſt aſto- 
niſhment. You have involved the guilty and the 
innocent in one common puniſhment, and avenge 
the crime of a few lawleſs depredators upon the 
whole body of the inhabitants. My Lords, the 
different provinces of America, in the exceſs of 
their gratitude for the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
ſeemed to vie with cach other in expreſſions of 
loyalty and duty; but the moment they perceived 
that your intention to tax them was renewed, un- 5 
der a pretence of ſerving the Eaſt India Company, 
their reſentment got the aſcendent of their mo- 
deration, and Maes them into actions which 
their cooler reaſon would abhor. But, my Lords, 
from the whole complexion of the late proceedin g3, 
I cannot but incline to think, that Adminiſtration | 
has purpoſely irritated them into theſe violent acts, 5 
in order to gratify their own malice and revenge. 
What elſe could induce them to dreſs Taxation, the 
father of American Scdition, i in the robes of an Eaſt- 
India Director, but to break in upon that mutual 
peace 
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peace and harmony which then ſo happily ſubſiſted 
between the Colonies and the Mother Country. 
My Lords, it has always been my fixed and unal- 
terable opinion, and I will carry it with me to the 
grave, that this country had no right under hea- 
ven to tax America. It is contrary to all the prin- 
_ ciples of juſtice and civil policy: it is contrary to 
that eſſential, unalterable right in nature, ingraſted 
into the Britiſh Conſtitution as a fundamental law, 


g 5 that what 4 man has honeſtly acquired 18 abſolutely 


his own, which he may freely give, but which can- 
| not be taken from him without his conſent. Paſs 
| then, my Lords, inſtead of theſe harſh and ſevere 
edits, an amneſty over their errors; by meaſures 
of lenity and affection allure them to their duty; 
act the part of a generous and forgiving parent. 
A period may arrive, when this parent may ſtand 
in need of every aſſiſtance ſhe can receive from a 
grateful and affectionate offspring. The welfare 
of this country, my Lords, has ever been my 
greateſt joy, and under all the viciſſitudes of my 
life has afforded me the moſt pleaſing conſolation. 
Should the all-diſpoſing hand of Providence pre- 
vent me from contributing my poor and feeble 
aid in the day of her diſtreſs, my prayers ſhall be 
ever for her proſperity : ;—* Length of days be in 
her right hand, and in her left hand riches and 
honor! May her ways be ways of Pleaſantneſs, and 
all her paths be peace !” 80 
Vol. II. E | The 
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The only effort of a nature directly concilia- 
tory in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, was made 


by Mr. Roſe Fuller, Member for Rye, who on 


the 19th April (1774) moved, that the Houſe re- 


ſolve itſelf into a Committee, to take into confi- 
deration the duty on the importation of teas into 


America, and the appropriation of the ſame, with 


a view to its repeal. This motion was ſeconded 


and powerfully ſupported by Mr. Edmund Burke, 


in an elabofate ſpeech, which excited very con- 


ſiderable attention. This gentleman had. 9055 


the period of his firſt introduction to the Houſe 


of Commons, as confidential Secretary to Lord 


Rockingham, during the adminiſtration of that 
nobleman, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſuperiority 15 
and ſplendor of his parliamentary talents; and 
be might at this time be conſidered as the princi- 
pal organ through which the political ſentiments 
were communicated of that once widely extended 


and potent connection of Whigs, of which Lord 
Rockingham had, ſince the death of the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, been conſidered the head. T he 


tide of power, of fortune, and of royal favor, 
having long ſince flowed in a different channel, 


this party had been gradually deſerted by many | 
of their ſummer friends, but ſtill remained highly 
reſpectable from the firm conjunction of various 

familics of the firſt diſtinction, who had ever 


been 
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been numbered amongſt the moſt zealous adhe- 
rents of the Revolution, and Proteſtant Succeſſion 


in the Houſe of Hanover. The ſimple, anaf- 
fected, and unaſſuming manners of the Marquis of 


Rockingham were amuſingly eontraſted in his 
repreſentative Mr. Burke, whoſe deportment was 


lofty and ſupercilious, and whoſe ſpeeches in Par- 


| lament were for the moſt part characterized by a 
florid, diffuſive, and oſtentatious ſtyle of eloquence, 


ill-adapted to the inveſtigation of truth; calculated 


f rather to dazzle than inform, abounding with va- 


nity and egotiſm, and apparently intended not ſo 


much to exhibit the merits of the cauſe as the 


abilities of the ſpeaker. Nevertheleſs, they diſ- 
played a great extent of knowledge; they were en- 
livened with frequent flaſhes of wit ; they were il- 


luminated with much brilliancy of alluſion and 


metaphor, and adorned with burſts of oratory, 
bold, beautiful, and ſublime. During the life- 
time of the Marquis of Rockin gham, he appeared, 
not indeed without ſome remarkable deviations, 


to adhere with laudable zeal to the genuine prin- 


ciples of Whiggiſm: but from the lamented deceaſe 


of that diſtinguiſhed nobleman, he became on a 
| ſudden very capricious and eccentric in his con- 


duct; and his judgment being naturally weak, 


and his paſſions proportionally violent and habitu- 
ally indulged, the force of his genius in other re- 


ſpects has unfortunately only plunged him, in the 
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latter years of his life, deeper into the aby Mes of 
abſurdity and extravagance. 

In the courſe of Mr. Burke's ſpeech on the pre- 
| ſent motion, he took occaſion to draw the politi- 
cal portraits of ſeveral perſonages, who had, during 
the preſent reign, occupied the higheſt depart- 


ments of the State. © To Mr. George Grenville, 
with whom the new Colony Syſtem had originated, 


he affirmed that this country owed in other re- 
ſpects great obligation. He had, as Mr. Burke 
believed, a very ſerious defire to benefit the pub- 
lic; but with no ſinall ſtudy of the detail, he did 
not ſeem to have equally carried his view to 


total circuit of affairs. He generally confidered 


his objects 1 in lights too much detached. This 
great perſon was bred to the law, a ſcience rather 
calculated to invigorate than liberalize the under- 
ſtanding. Paſſing from that ſtudy, he did not go 
very largely into the world, but plunged into 
buſineſs; the buſineſs of office. But men too 
much converſant in office rarely poſſeſs minds of 
remarkable enlargement. Perſons nurtured in the 
forms and habits of office do admirably well as 
long as things go on in their common or- 
der; but when the high roads are broken up, 
when the waters are out, when a new and troubled 
ſcene is opened, and the file affords no precedent, 
then it is that a greater knowledge of mankind, 
and a far more extenſive comprehenſion of things, 
3 i e m_e 
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are requiſite than ever office gave, or than office 
can ever give. He ſaid, that in the year 1763, 
being in a very private ſtation, unknowing and 
unknown, it was his fortune to become connected 
with a very noble perſon, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, then at the head of the Treaſury depart- 


ment; and that he was placed in a ſituation which 
enabled him to diſcern in that noble perſon ſuch ; 
ſound principles, ſuch an enlargement of mind, 

| ſuch clear and ſagacious ſenſe, and ſuch unſhaken 


fortitude, as had bound him, as well as others 
much better than him, by an inviolable attach- 
ment. The queſtion of the repeal of the Stamp 


Act was brought on by the Marquis, i in the very | 


inſtant when it was known that negotiations were 


carrying on betw een the Court and the Leaders of 
Oppoſition. In the midſt of a chaos of plots 


and counter-plots, of warfare againſt public oppo- 
ſition and private treachery, it was that the firm- 
neſs of this noble perſon was put to the proof. 


Every thing was full of traps and mines. Earth 


below {hook ; Heaven above menaced. All the 
elements of miniſterial ſafety were diſolved; yet 


.: mg: remained fixed and determined in principle, in 
meaſure, and in conduct. He practiſed no ma- 
nagement, he ſought no apology, he ſecured no 
retreat; but on the concluſion of an enquiry 
which laſted fix weeks, by a noble, ſpirited, and 
unexpedied majority, in the teeth of all the old 
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mercenary Swiſs of State, in defiance of the whole 
embattled legion of veteran penſioners and prac- 
tiſed inſtruments of a Court, gave a total repeal 
to the Stamp Act, and, if it had been ſo permitted, 
a laſting peace to the empire.” Of Lord Chatham 
Mr. Burke ſaid, that“ the venerable age of this 
great man, his merited rank, his ſuperior elo- 
quence, his ſplendid qualities, his eminent ſer- 
vices, the vaſt ſpace be filled in the eye of man- 
kind, forbade him to cenſure his conduct; and to 
flatter him he was afraid. Let thoſe who have 
betrayed him by their adulation, inſult him by 
their malevolence. For a wiſe Miniſter, however, 
ſpeaking with the freedom of hiſtory, Mr. Burke 
ſaid, he muſt ſurely be acknowledged to have 
adopted meaſures greatly miſchieyous to himſelf, 
perhaps for that reaſon fatal to his country; MA 
SURES, the effects of which are, I am afraid, 
FOR EVER INCURABLE. He made an Admini- 
ſtration ſo checquered and ſpeckled; he put toge- 
ther a piece of joinery ſo croſsly indented, and 
whimfically doye-tailed; a cabinet ſo variouſly 2 
inlaid, ſuch a piece of diverſified moſaic, ſuch a 
teſſelated pavement without cement, here a bit of 
black ſtone and there a bit of white; patriots and 
courtiers, king's friends and republicans, Whigs 
and Tories, treacherous friends and open enemies; 8 
that it was indeed a very curious ſhow, but utterly 
5 pnſafe to touch, and unſure a ſtand on. When his 
lace 
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face was hid but for a moment, his whole ſyſtem 
was on a wide ſea, without chart or compaſs, 
whirled about, the ſport of every guſt; and thote 
of the mariners who were moſt directly oppoſite to 
his opinions, being by far the moſt artful and power- 
ful of the ſet, ſeizing the helm, turned the veſſel 
wholly out of the courſe of his policy.” The 
Houſe were much amuſed with theſe ingenious re- 
preſentations ; but no other effect was produced, 
the numbers on the diviſion being 184 to 51. 
The ſeſſion ended June 21, 1774, and his Ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech contained a very high eulogium on 
the meaſures which had been adopted for the pur- 
Poſe of reclaiming his deluded ſubjefs; and on the 


temper, firmneſs, and unanimity which had been 5 


diſplayed in the deliberations of Parliament, which 
could not fail of giving them the greateſt weight. 


Indeed, ſuch was the elation of the Court and its 


_ partiſans at this period, that America ſeemed in 
their apprehenſion already ſubdued, and a complete 
| victory obtained before the battle was begun. 
Governor Hutchinſon, by whoſe advice the 
| King and his Miniſters had been chiefly guided, 


and who gave the moſt poſitive aſſurances that 


a ſpeedy and general ſubmiſſion would be the 
conſequence of the meaſures which he recom- 

mended, had been for ſome time paſt in England; 
and General Gage, already Commander of the 
8 troops ſtatjoned at Boſton, 1 was appointed Gover- 
_— RO 
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nor of the Province. He arrived in that city in 
the month of May 1774, and was received with 
that dead and melancholy filence which portend- 
ed a tremendous ſtorm. The intelligence of the 
Boſton Port Bill had been recently received; and 
on the day ſucceeding the arrival of the new Go- 
vernor, a general meeting of the inhabitants was 
convened, in order to take it into conſideration. 
At this meeting, a reſolution was paſſed, expreſ- | 
ſive of their ideas of the impolicy, injuſtice, and 
barbarity of the bill, and inviting the other Colo- 
nies to join with them in a general agreement to 
N a ſtop to all exportation and importation to 
Great Britain and the Weſt Indies till it ſhould 
be repealed. Addreſſes from Virginia, Pennſylvania, 
the Carolinas, New York, and the other provinces, h 
in a ſhort time arrived, exhorting them, with many 
expreſſions of affection and ſympathy, to reſolu- 
tion and perſeverance; and declaring, that they 
conſidered Boſton as ſuffering in the common 
cauſe. One ſpirit, one undivided ſentiment, ä 
pity, indignation, and revenge, rouſed and per- 
vaded all. A General Congreſs became the ob- 
jet of univerſal deſire; and Philadelphia being : 
judged commodiouſly fituated for the purpoſe, 
it was convened to meet in that city on the 1ſt of 
September, and in the mean time combinations 
were every where entered into to ſuſpend all com- 


- mercial intercourſe with Great Britain; and re- 


nouncing 


ws 
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of the Colonies were aſſerted in a high and reſolute 


tone, the Governor would not deign to hear it 
| read to the end, declaring it to be an inſult to 
his Majeſty and his Government. 


On the 2 5th of May, 1974, the New General 


Court met as uſual at Boſton, when General Gage 


gave them notice of their removal to Salem by 


the late Act. The Aſſembly haſtening the public 
buſineſs, in order to evade this neceſſity, the Go- 
vernor adjourned the Court to the 7th of June, 
then to meet at Salem. The firſt buſineſs after 
this adjournment on the ſubſequent meeting at 
Salem, was to appoint Deputies to meet thoſs 
bf the other Colonies in General Congreſs at 
Philadelphia, The Governor, having received in- 
timation of this deſign, diſpatched. his Secretary 
with the greateſt precipitation to diflolve the 
Court: but, on his arrival, he found the doors faſt 
locked; and knocking aloud for entrance, he was 
Informed, that the Houſe was upon very important 5 
buſineſs, and till it was finiſhed he could not be 
admitted. On which he read the Proclamation 
of Diſſolution on the ſtairs leading to the hall of 


the 


57 
nouncing all communication with thoſe who ſhould 
refuſe to ſign this Covenant, notwithſtanding a 
Proclamation from General Gage, ſtyling ſuch 
agreement an unlawful, hoſtile, and traitorous 
combination. An Addreſs being preſented to him 
by the Municipality of Boſton, i in which the rights 
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the Aſſembly; but the nomination of Deputies 
being previouſly made, this was conſidered as an 
important advantage gained againſt the Governor. 
It was a part of the artful and malignant plan 
of the Britiſh Miniſters in framing the Boſton 
Port Bill, by removing the commerce of that 
metropolis to Salem, and making, it the ſeat of : 
Government, to eſtabliſh a rivalthip and enmity 
between thoſe two places, from which they hoped 
to derive mighty advantages. But the magna- 
nimous ſpirit by which the Americans were at 
this period univerſally actuated, diſcovered itſelf | 
very conſpicuouſly i in an Addreſs preſented by the 
Merchants and Frecholders of the Town of Sa- 
lem, to the Governor, the day ſucceeding the 
diſſolution of the General Court. « We are, ſay 
they, © molt deeply afflicted with a ſenſe of our 
public calamities by ſhutting up the port of 
Boſton, ſome imagine that the courſe of trade 
might be turned hither, and to, our benefit; but 
nature, in the formation of our harbor, forbids our 
becoming rivals in commerce with that CONVe- 
nient mart; and were it otherwiſe, we muſt be 
dead to every idea of juſtice, and loſt to all 
feelings of humanity, could we indulge one thought 
to ſeize on wealth, and raiſe our fortunes on 
the ruin of our ſuffering neighbors.” Marble- 
head, a ſea-port in the vicinity of Boſton, vying 
in n, with Salem, offered the Merchants 


a: 
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of that city the free uſe of its wharfs and ſtores. 
The unparalleled injuſtice and cruelty of this Bill 
were the topics of univerſal execration ; it was 
ſaid * to be ſo conſtituted, that enormous pains 
and penaltics muſt enſue, notwithſtanding the moſt 
perfect obedience to its injunctions; as the Port 
could not be again opened but by his Majeſty 
in Council, in conſequence of a previous certifi- | 
cate from the Governor. Thoſe charged with 
the moſt aggravated crimes are not puniſhable till 
arraigned before diſintereſted Judges, heard in 
their own defence, and found guilty of the charge. 
But here a whole people are accuſed, proſecuted 
by they know not whom, proved guilty they 
Now not hows: and ſentenced to inevitable | 
ruin,” 

The 1 1 of the Bills for 8 the 
Charter of Mafſſachuſetts; for the impartial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice; a and another for pro- 
viding quarters for troops in America, arriving 
about this time at Boſton, were inſtantly circu- 

lated through the Continent, and filled up what 
was before wanting of violence and indignation 
- in the ſeveral Colonies. Even thoſe who were 
moderate, or apparently wavering, now became 
reſolute and reſentful. The people at large ex- 

preſſed without reſerve their conyiction, that the 

Era was faſt approaching when it would be ne- 
ceſſary for them to defend their rights with the 
og 
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edge of the ſword. The Colonial Militia Laws 


required every Citizen to bear arms within a 
certain age ; they were in general fond of milt- 
tary exerciſes, and abounded in excellent markſ- 
men. They were now with great diligence em- 
ployed in training and pertecting themſelves. in 
military evolutions and manceuvres. The ſound 
of drums and fifes ev ery Where ſaluted the car. 5 
Parents and children, huſbands and lovers, the 
young and the old, were poſſeſſed by the ſame 
martial ſpirit, and were fired with the ſame glo- 
rious and enthufiaſtic zeal for liberty. Nothing 
was to be ſeen or heard of but purchaſing of 
arms and ammumition, caſting | of balls, and the 
making all thoſe preparations which teſtify the 
molt immediate danger and determined reſiſt- 
ance. 5 
Soon after the arrival of General Gage, two : 
additional regiments of foot, with a detachment 
of artillery and cannon, were landed at Boſton, and 
encamped on the Common. Theſe troops were 
by degrees re-inforced by the arrival of ſeveral re- 
giments from Ireland, New York, Halifax, and I 
at length from Quebec. The town of Boſton in 
connected with the Continent by a narrow iſth- 
mus of conſiderable length, on which a military 
guard was placed, and the entrance of the neck | 
fortified by order of Government; and ſo little 
intercourſe ſubſiſted between the city and the 
- country, | 
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country, that the garriſon found it already difficult 


to procure the means of ſubſiſtence. With the 


Charter Bill, the Governor received a liſt of thir- 
ty- ſix Counſellors, appointed by Royal Mandamus, 


twelve of whom declined to ſerve. The Courts 


of Judicature were totally ſuſpended, the Jurors 
refuſing to take the oaths, and to act under the 


new judges and laws. In many counties the peo- 


| ple aſſembled in large bodies, and took poſſeſſion 


of the Court-Houſes, and would ſuffer neither 


judges, ſheriffs, nor clerks to enter. All perſons 


accepting offices under the new Acts were de- 
clared enemies to their country. The Mandamus 


: Counſellors, the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, 
and all who had made themſelves particularly ob- 
' noxious by their activity in ſeconding the mea- 


ſures of Government, were compelicd to take re- 


| fuge 1 in Boſton. The Seat of Government at Salem 
was entirely abandoned, and Government itſelf 


1 ſeemed no longer to exiſt. 


At length the General Congreſs, on which all 
America had their eyes now fixed, met at Phila- 


5 delphia for the firſt time, September 4, 1774. 
This Aſſembly conſiſted of fifty-one Members, de- 


llegated in ſuch proportions from the different Co- 
lonies as correſponded with their varled extent 
and population, though each Colony had a diſtinct 
and ſeparate vote. Amongſt their firſt reſolves 
they paſſed an unanimous vote, that this Aſſembly 
deeply 
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deeply feels the ſufferings of their countrymen in 
the Mafſſachuſetts, under the operation of the late 
unjuſt, cruel, and oppreſſive Acts of the Britiſh 
Parliament; that they molt thoroughly approve the 
wiſdom and fortitude with which their oppoſition 
to thoſe meaſures has been conducted ; and they 
truſt that the united efforts of America in their 
behalf will carry conviction to the Britiſh nation 
of the unwiſe, unjuſt, and ruinous policy of the 
preſent Adminiſtration. But if the late Acts of 
Parliament ſhall be attempted to be carried into 


execution by force, in ſuch cafe all America ought _ 
to ſupport the inhabitants of the Maſſachuſetts Bay 


in their oppoſition. The Congreſs alſo publiſhed a 
Declaration of Rights, to which they conceived 
themſelves entitled by the immutable laws of na- 
ture, the principles of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
and their ſeveral charters or compacts. After a 
ſpecification of theſe rights, and an enumeration 
of the recent violations of them, they mention, that, 
in hopes of being reſtored to that ſtate in which 
both countries formerly found happineſs and pro- 
ſperity, they have for the preſent only reſolved to 
purſue the following peaccable meaſures, vir. to 


enter into a non-importation, non-conſumption, T 


and non-exportation agreement; and to prepare 
an addreſs to the people of Great Britain, a memo- 
rial to the inhabitants of Britiſh America, and a 


loyal and humble Festen to his Majeſty. All 
theſe 
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theſe different addreſſes and declarations were 
drawn up with great ability, prudence, and mo- 
deration. They call upon the people of Great 
Britain to witneſs their loyalty and attachment to 
the common intereſts of the empire; they appeal 
to their own acknowledgment of this truth, mani- 
feſted by the reimburſement of large ſums of mo- 
ney which they had advanced during the late war, 
with zeal far beyond their proportional ability. 
They then proceed to ſtate and examine the mea- 
ſures of Government, and the Acts of the Britiſh | 
Parliament, which they conſider as hoſtile to Ame- 
rica. They adduce ſtrong arguments to ſhew 


En that the final ſucceſs of the miniſterial plans would 


in the end be as fatal to the liberties of Britain as 
to thoſe of America. © Place us,” ſay they, © in the 
ſame ſituation that we were in at the cloſe of the 
laſt war, and our former harmony will be reſtored.” 
In the memorial to the inhabitants of Britiſh 

L America, they deeply deplore the neceflity which 
preſſed them to an immediate interruption of com- 
merce, and apologize by ſaying, © We are driven 
by the hands of violence into unexperienced and 

155 unexpected public conv ulſions, and are contending 
for freedom ſo oſten contended for by our anceſ- 
tors.“ Towards the cloſe they have theſe words : 
« We think ourſelves bound in duty to obferve to 
you, that the ſchemes agitated againſt theſe Colo- 
nies have been fo conducted as to render it prudent 
that 
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that you ſhould extend your views to the moſt 
unhappy events, and be in all reſpects prepared 
g ſor every contingency. 
But the Congreſs ſeemed to reſerve their chief 
ſtrength for the addreſs to the Kivxe, which is 
penned with extraordinary force and animation, in 
many parts riſing to a very high ſtrain of eloquence. 
They expreſs their © confidence, that as his Ma- 
jeſty enjoys the ſignal diſtinction of reigning over 
freemen, the language of freemen cannot be diſ- 
pleaſing:“ adding, © Your royal indignation, we 
hope, will rather fall on thoſe deſigning and dan- 
gerous men, who, daringly interpoſing themſelves 
between your roy al perſon and your faithful ſub- 0 


jects, have at length compelled us by the force of 


accumulated i injuries to diſturb your Majeſty” 8 re- 
poſe by our complaints.” ”” They aſſure his Majeſty, 
that for the ſapport of civil government, and the 
_ adminiſtration of juſtice, ſuch proviſion has been, 


and will be made by the Colonial Legiſlatures 8 
may be judged ſuitable to their reſpective circum- 


ſtances. They affirm, that for their defence, pro- 8 
tection, and ſecurity in time of peace, their Milt- 
tias, if properly regulated, would be fully ſufficient; S 


and in caſe of war, his faithful Coloniſts will be 


ready and willing, as they have ever been when N 


conſtitutionally required, to demonſtrate their loy- 
alty, by exerting their moſt ſtrenuous efforts in 
granting ſupplies and en forces. They ſay, 

„ We 
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« We aſk but for peace, liberty, and ſafety, We 


wiſh not a diminution of the prerogative, nor do 
we ſolicit the grant of any new right in our favor. 
In the magnanimity and juſtice of your Majeſty | 
and Parliament we confide for a redreſs of our 
grievances, truſting that when the cauſes of our 
apprehenſions are removed, our future conduct 
| will prove us not unworthy of the regard we have 
been accuſtomed in our happier days to enjoy. 
And appealing to that Being who ſearches tho- 
roughly the hearts of his creatures, we ſolemnly 
profeſs that our counſels have been influenced by 
no other motive than a dread of impending de- 
ſtruction. We implore therefore your Majeſty, 
as the loving father of all your people, connected 
by the ſame bands of law, loyalty, faith, and blood, 
not to ſuffer the tranſcendent relation ſormed by 
theſe ties to be further violated in uncertain ex- 
pectation of effects, which, if attained, never can 
compenſate for the calamities through which they 
muſt be gained. So may your Majeſty enjoy every 
temporal felicity throughout a long and glorious 
reign, and your deſcendants inherit your proſperity 
and dominions till time ſhall be no more.” —lt is 
difficult to conceive how this addreſs could be read 
without exciting, in the breaſts even of the moſt 
obdurate, ſtrong emotions of compunction and re- 
morſe; but there are thoſe who have hearts and 


underfiandings upon which no impreſſion can be 


Vor. II. 0 made 
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made by any effort of human reaſon, and who can 
reſolutely * turn a deaf ear to the voice of the 
Charmer, charm he never fo wiſely.” _ 

In a ſubſequent addreſs to the Roman Catho- 
lic inhabitants of Canada, the Congreſs with per- 
ſpicuity and energy ſtate to the Canadians the 
rights enjoyed under that Conſtitution from which 
by the late act they are debarrcd. © Thefe rights,” 
fay they, Fo defend the poor from the rich, the | 
weak from the powerful, the induſtrious from the 
rapacious, the peaceable from the violent, the te- 

nants from the lords, and all from their fuperiors. 

They invite and ſolicit them to conſult their own 

glory and welfare, and to unite with them in one 
ſocial compact. Your province,” ſay they, is 

the only link wanting to complete the bright and 

firong chain of union. Nature has joined your 
country to ours, join alſo your political intereſts 
by an acceſſion to the general confederation.” But 

the ſpirit of liberty was too ſaint and feeble in Ca- | 
nada, and the ariſtocracy and prieſthood too power- 
ful to admit of any. conſiderable effect from this 
| addrefs. The Congr eſs, having finiſhed their deli- | 
berations, diſſolved themſelves after an uninterrupt- 
ed ſeſſion of fiſty-two days. Such was the noble 
and enthuſiaſtic deteſtation of this Aſſembly to 
tyranny and ſlavery, that in one of their debates | 
reſpecting the Probability and danger of a rupture I 
with Great Britain, a leading Member roſe up and | 
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ſaid, „ ſhould adviſe perſiſting in our ſtruggle, 


though it were revealed from Heaven that nine 


hundred and ninety-nine were to periſh in the 
conteſt, and one only of a thouſand to ſurvive and 
retain his liberty.“ The laſt reſolution of this 


Aſſembly imported that another Congreſs ſhall be 
held the 10th day of May 1775, unleſs redreſs of 


grievances be obtained before that time. 


General Gage had iſſued writs for convoking the 


General Court of Maſſachuſetts at Salem on the 


5th of October, which ſubſequent events induced 


him to recall; but the Court nevertheleſs met, and, 
voting themſelves into a Provincial Congreſs, ap- | 
pointed a Committee to preſent a Remonſtrance to 
the Governor, complaining in ſtrong terms of 


the late arbitrary laws, and the hoſtile preparations 


making to enforce them. The Governor refuſed 
to recognize them as a lawful aſſembly, and 


warned them at their peril to deſiſt from their 


illegal and unconſtitutional proceedings. To this 
_ requiſition or menace little regard was paid, and 
at a ſubſequent meeting a plan was drawn up for 


the immediate defence of the province; magazines 15 


of ammunition and ſtores were provided for twelve 
thouſand militia, and an enrolment made of a num 
ber of minute men, ſo called from their engaging to 


turn out with their arms at a minute's warning. 


Winter approaching, the Governor was deſirous of 
F barracks and clothing for the ſoldiers; 


„„ but 
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but no workmen could be procured; acl the mer- 
chants returned for anſwer, that they never would 
ſupply any article for the benefit of men who were 
ſent as enemies fo their country. Every thing 
now ferved to increaſe the mutual apprehenſion 
and animoſity. A magazine of powder at Charleſ- 
town, near Boſton, had been ſeized by General 
Gage's order, and a battery of Cannon ſpiked by a 
detachment from the ſhipping. On the other 
hand, the fort at Portſinouth, in New Hampſhire, 8 
was aflaulted by an armed body of provincials, and 
aſter a {light reſiſtance carried by ſtorm, and the 
powder it contained was ſent off in boats to a 
place of ſafety. ' A ſimilar ſpirit of retaliation and 
reſiſtance almoft every where diſcovered itſelf. The > 
reſolutions of the Continental Congreſs were uni- 
verfally confirmed by the Provincial Aſſemblies or 
Conventions, and Committees of inſpection and 
obſervation were app ointed in order to enforce due 
obetlience to the public deciſions. 4 
It is now neceſſary to revert to the flate of I 
affairs! in England, where paſſion had during this 
interval ſufficient leiſure to cool, and the greateſt 
anxiety began to pr -evail as to the reſult of the late | 
meaſures of Adminiſtration. Lord Chatham, whoſe - 
ſentiments and feelings on all ſubjects of public 
concern muſt be regarded as peculiarly intereſting, * 
in a confidential letter to a friend, dated Auguſt 1 
1774, writes, 6 12 Sep on the ſide of Go- | 
vernment, 
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vernment, in America, ſeems calculated to drive 
the Americans into open reſiſtance, vainly hoping 
to cruſh the ſpirit of liberty in that vaſt continent 
at one ſucceſsful blow ; but millions muſt periſh 
there before the ſeeds of freedom will ceaſe to grow 
and ſpread in ſo favorable a foil: and in the 
mean time devoted England muſt fink herſelf un- 
der the ruins of her own fooliſh and inhuman ſyſ- 

tem of deſtruction.” In a ſubſequent letter, he 

ſays, „ It is plain that America cannot wear chains. 

Would to Heaven it were equally plain that the 

oppreſſor England is not doomed one day to bind 
them round ber own hands, and wear them pa- 
5 wy = e 8 


—Szvior armis 
Lori incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur orbem, 


Happily beyond the Atlantic this poiſon has not 
reached the heart. When then will infatuated 
Adminiſtration begin to fear that freedom they 
cannot deſtroy, and which they do not know how 
to love?” And in a third letter he ſays, « ] have 


not words to expreſs my ſatisfaction that the Con- 


greſs had conducted this moſt arduous and delicate 
buſineſs with ſuch manly wiſdom and calm reſolu- 
tion as does the higheſt honor to their deliberations. 
Very few are the things contained in their reſolves 
that I could with had been otherwiſe. Upon the 
| whole I think it muſt be evident to every unpreju- 
„„ diced 
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diced man in England, who feels for the rights of 
mankind, that America, under all her oppreſſions 
and provocations, holds forth to us the moſt fair 
and juſt opening for reſtoring harmony and affec- 
tionate intercourſe as heretofore. I truſt that the 
minds of men are more than beginning to change 
on this great ſubject; and that it will be found 
impoſſible for freemen in England to wiſh to ſee 
three millions of Engliſhmen flaves in America.” 
The PARLIAMENT, which had fat ſix years only, 3 
was ſuddenly and unexpectedly diffolved in the 
month of September, and a new Parliament im- 
mediately convened, which met on the enſuing 
29th November 1774, and of which Sir Fletcher 
Norton, a Lawyer of great eminence, was unani- 
mouſly re-choſen Speaker; for, this high office : 
| he had already occupied ſeveral years, in conſe- 
quence of the reſignation of Sir John Cuſt, The 
King, in his opening ſpeech, acquainted the two 
Houſes, “that a moſt daring ſpirit of reſiſtance _ 
and diſobedience ſtill prevailed in the Province 
of Maſſachuſetts Bay, and had broke forth in 
freſh violences of a very criminal nature z that 


the moſt proper and effectual meaſures had been | 
taken to prevent theſe miſchiefs; ; and that they 


might depend upon a firm reſolution to with» 
ſtand every attempt to weaken or impair the ſu- 
preme authority of this Logiſlaburs over all tho 
forninjons” of the Crown," The Addreſs pro- 


poſed 


poſed in the Houſe of Commons produced a 
warm and animated debate. The Miniſter was 
reminded of the mighty effects he had predicted. 
from the late Acts againſt America. They were 
to humble the whole Continent in the duſt, and 
the puniſhment of Boſton was to ſtrike an uni- 
verſal terror into all the Colonies ; that refrac- 
tory town would be totally abandoned ; and, in- 
ſtead of obtaining relief, a dread of the ſame fate 
would even prevent the appearances of pity. An 
amendment being at length offered, that his Ma- 
jeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to communicate 
the letters, orders, and inſtructions, relative to 
the execution of the late Acts, it was negatived 
5 by a majority of 264 to 73. In the Houſe of 
Lords, the numbers on the diriſion were 63 to 
133 but a Pr oteſs againſt the Addreſs, the firſt 
which had ever appeared on the Journals of the 
Houſe, was ſigned by the Lords in the Mino- 
rity ; who, at the concluſion of it, thus expres 
themſelves : : © It affords us a melancholy pro- 
ſpect of the diſpoſition of Lords in the preſent 
Parliament, when we ſee the Houſe, under the 
preſſure of ſo ſevere and uniform an experience, 
again ready, without inquiry, to countenance, 
if not to adopt, the ſpirit of former fatal proceed- 
ings. But whatever may be the miſchievous de- 


0 ſigns, or the inconſiderate temerity which leads 


others to this deſperate courſe, we with to be 


F4 known | 
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known as perſons who have diſapproved of mea- 
ſures ſo injurious in their paſt effects and future 
tendency ; and who are not in haſte, without en- 
quiry or information, to commit ourſelves in de- 
clarations which may precipitate our country into 
all the calamities of a civil war.” Notwithſtand- _ 
ing the high language of the Court on the firſt 
day of the Seſſion, evident ſymptoms of irreſo- 
lution in the Cabinet Councils were at this pe- 
riod diſcernible; and all diſcuſſion of the affairs 
of America were ſtudiouſſy avoided by the Mini- 
ſter, in Parliament, Previous to the receſs. It 
was intimated only, that the apprehenſion of a 
war was wholly chimerical. The eſtimates were 
formed entirely upon a peace eſtabliſhment ; the 
land-tax was continued at three ſhillings ; no 
vote of credit was required; the army remained 
on its former footing; and, what was moſt of all 
: ſurpriſing, a reduction of four thouſand ſeamen 7 
took place from the twenty thouſand voted laſt 
year—a circumſtance which ſhews in the ſtrongeſt f 


light, how aſtoniſhing was the deluſion of the | 


M.iniſtry, or how cager their ſolicitude to delude 
the public. Lord Sandwich, Firſt Lord of the 


Admiralty, publicly declared in the Houſe of 


Peers, © that he {new the low eſtabliſhment pro- ö 
poſed would be fully ſufficient for reducing: the | 
Colonies to obedience. With unpardonable in- 
diſcretion ho ſpoke it in terms the moſt contemp- 


tuous 
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tuous both of the power and the courage of the 
Americans. He aſſerted, that they were neither 
diſciplined, nor capable of diſcipline ; and that, 
formed of ſuch materials, and fo indiſpoſed to 


encounter danger, their numbers would only add 


to the ane of the defeat *. On the firſt day 
of 


of all the Perſians who have hitherto appeared, but you may 
ſecurely defy the competition of poſterity. You are entitled to 


our particular admiration for not ſuffering the people of Ionia, 
coutemptible as they are, to 1NSULT us with impunity, It would 
indeed be prepoſterous, if, after reducing to our power the Sac, 
the Indians, the Ethiopians, and the Aſſyrians, with many other 
. great and illuſtrious nations, we ſhould not inflict vengeance on 
thoſe GREEN ERS, who without provocation have moleſted us. There 
can be nothing to excite our alarm—no multitude of troops 
no extraordinary wealth their PRoWESG I myſelf have known— 
Beſides this, I am informed that in all their military undertaki ngs 
the Greeks betray the extremeſt ignorance and folly. Who, 
Sir, ſhall oppoſe you at the head of the forces and fleets of Aſia? 
The Greeks I think never can be ſo audacious. If, however, 1 i 
| ſhould be deceived, and they ſhall be ſo MAD as to engage us, 8 


they will ſoon find to their coſt that in the art of war we are the 


firſt of mankind,” How well the reien of theſe vain 


abject manner in which the Gzear Kino i ſued by 
his Ambaſſadors for peace, courting with fawning flattery the 


friendship and alliance of the very people he had thus injuriouſſy 
treated, 


78 T 0 the enten and adulation of Lord Sax DWI1CH's rhetoric 
=... 0 this occaſion, hiſtory affords perhaps no juſter parallel than 
the ſpeech of Marponivs to XERXEs on his projected invaſion 
of Greece, as recorded by the pen of Herodotus, ©* Sir,” ſaid 
the ſlave to the deſpot, © you are not only the molt illuſtrious 
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of the meeting after the receſs, January 20th, 
1775, Lord Dartmouth laid before the Peers 
the official papers belonging to his department. 
The plan of Miniſterial coercion was now finally 


treated, and the diſdainful refuſal of the Athenians to enter into 


any negotiation ſo long as the Perſian army remained within the 


limits of the Grecian territory, are particularly related by the 
ſame hiſtorian. © You may be aſſured,” ſay theſe ſons of freedom, 
4 that your endeavors to perſuade us into an alliance with the 
BARBARIANS never will ſuccced. On the part of the Atheni- 
ans we declare, that as long as the ſun ſhall continue his ordi- 
nary courſe, ſo long will we avoid any friendſhip with Xerxes 

ſo long will we continue to reſiſt him. Hereafter do not pre- 
ſume to enter an Athenian aſſembly with overtures of this kind.” 
Herod. book viii. ſeft. 9. It is curious to remark, that the 
Laureat Whitehead, in his New Year's Ode for 1774, has con- 
verted this hiſtoric parallel into a poetic contraſt—with what 
color of plauſibility a ſhort extract will ſuffice to ſnew. e 


« Paſs but a few ſhort flecting years,” 
Imperial Xerxts ſighed, and ſaid, 
„And all that pomp which now appears 
A glorious living ſcene 
Shall breathe its laſt.” 


True, tyrant !—wherefore then does pride 
And vain ambition urge thy mind 
To ſpread thy needleſs conqueſts wide, 
And deſolate mankind? Fo 


Not ſo do BRITAIxN'sB Kos behold | 
Their floating bulwarks of the main 
Their undulating ſails unfold, _ 
And gather all the winds aerial reign 
To hurl JusT THUNDERS on INSULTING FOES, 
To cvarD and not INVADE the WORLD'S REPOSE. 


ſettled = 
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ſettled;—not however, according to general report, 
without conſiderable oppoſition in the Cabinet 
from certain Members of the Adminiſtration, in 
the number of whom there was reaſon to be- 
lieve that the Firſt Lord of the T reaſury himſelf, 
the Lord Privy Seal, and the Secretary of State 
for America, were to be accounted. Notwith- 
ſtanding the continued infirmities of the Earl of ; 
Chatham, he had formed a reſolution to attend 
the Houſe, if poſfible, on this memorable day, 
; in order, before the die was finally caſt, to make 
one powerful effort to avert the calamity, the 
| danger, and the ruin which he ſaw impending | 
over that great Empire which under his Admini- 
ſtration had attained the ſummit of human pro- 
ſperity and glory. The Houſe was unuſually full, 
and a moſt reſpectable and crowded audience 
alſo filled the ſpace below the bar. When he 
roſe to ſpeak, all was filence and profound at- 
tention. Animated and almoſt inſpired by his 
_ ſubject, he ſeemed to feel his own unrivalled ſu- 
periority. His venerable figure, dignified and 
graceful in decay, his language, his voice, his 
geſture, were ſuch as might at this important 
criſis „big with the fate of Britain, ſeem to charac- 
ter ia him as the guardian genius of his country *. 


6 Too 


1 Such extraordinary powers of mind as were in this Noble- 
man, combined with ſo much corporeal infirmity, recall to recol- 
.- lava. 
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« Too well apprized,” he ſaid, © of the contents of 
the papers now at laſt laid hefore the Houſe, he 
would not take up their Lordſhips' time in tedi- 
ous and fruitleſs inveſtigations, but would ſeize 
the firſt moment to open the door of reeoncile- 
ment ;—for, ſaid he, every moment of delay 1s 
a moment of danger. As I have not, ſaid his 
| Lordfhip, the honor of acceſs to his Majeſty, I 
will endeavor to tranſmit to him, through the 
conſtitutional channel of this Houſe, my ideas of 
America, to xxscu him from the miſ-advice of 
his preſent Miniſters. America, my Lords, can- 


not be reconciled ; the ought not to be recon- 


ciled to this country, till the troops of Britain are 
withdrawn from the continent ; they are a bar to - 
all confidence, they are a ſource of perpetual irri- 
tation, they threaten a fatal cataſtrophe. How 
can America truſt you with the bayonet at her 
breaſt? How can ſhe ſuppoſe that you mean leſs 
than bondage or death? I therefore, my Lords, 
move, that an humble Addreſs be preſented to : 
his Oy; ane to adviſe and beſeech 


leon the anecdote of M. Voltaire _ on a viſit to the * 85 


mous M. Turgot, when laſt at Paris, found the Miniſter vrrapt 
up in gouty flannels and unable to move: Vou remind me, 5 
ſaid the Philoſopher to the . of the image ſeen in 
| Nebuchadnezzar's dream.“ „ Ah!” ſaid M. Turgot, © the 
feet of clay!”” „ Yes, and the head of GoLD! the head of , 
Sor!“ ſaid M. Voltaire. 


1 
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his Majeſty, © that in order to open the way to- 
wards an happy ſettlement of the dangerous trou- 
bles in America, it may graciouſly pleaſe his Ma- 
jeſty to tranſtnit orders to General Gage for re- 


moving his Majeſty's forces from the town of 
| Boſton,” I know not, my Lords, who adviſed 
the preſent meaſures; I know not who adviſes to 


a perſeverance and enforcement of them; but this 
I will fay, that the authors of ſuch advice ought 
to anſwer it at their utmoſt peril. I wiſh, my 


Lords, not to loſe a day in this urgent prefling 
crifis ;—an hour now loſt in allaying ferments in 


America may produce years of calamity. Never 
will I deſert, in any ſtage of its progreſs, the conduct 


ol this momentous buſineſs. Unleſs fettered to my 


bed by the extremity of ſickneſs, I will give it un- 


remitted attention. I will knock at the gates of 


this ſleeping and confounded Miniſtry, and will, 
if it be poſſible, rouſe them to a ſenſe of their 


danger. The recall of your army J urge as neceſ- 


farily preparatory to the reſtoration of your peace. 


By this it will appear that you are diſpoſed to treat 
amicably and equitably, and to conſider, reviſe, 
and repeal, if it ſhould be found neceſſary, as I 
affirm it will, thoſe violent acts and declarations 
: which have diſſeminated confuſion throughout the 


empire. Reſiſtance to theſe acts was neceſſary, 


and therefore juſt; and your vain declarations of 
the omnipotence of Parliament, and your imperi- 


OUS 
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ous doctrines of the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion, will 
be found equally impotent to convince or enſlave 
America, who feels that tyranny is equally intole- 


rable, whether it be exerciſed by an individual part 


of the Legiſlature, or by the collective bodies 


which compoſe it. The means of enforcing this 1 


thraldom are found to be as ridiculous and weak 
in practice as they are unjuſt in principle. Con- 
ceiving of General Gage as a man of humanity 
and underſtanding ; entertaining, as I ever muſt, 
the higheſt reſpect and affection for the Britiſh 
troops; I feel the moſt anxious ſenfibility for their 
ſituation, , pining in inglorious inactivity, You may 


call them an army of ſafety and of defence, but _ 


they are in truth an army of impotence and con- 
tempt; and to make the folly equal to the diſgrace, 
they are an army of irritation and vexation. Al- 
lay then the ferment prevailing 1 in America, by 
removing the obnoxious hoſtile cauſe. If you de- 


lay conceſſion till your vain hope ſhall be accom- 


pliſhed of triumphantly dictating reconciliation, 
you delay for ever; the force of this country 
would be diſproportionately exerted againſt a brave, 
- generous, and united people, with arms in their 
| hands and courage in their hearts—three millions 
of people, the genuine deſcendants of a valiant 
and pious anceſtry, driven to thoſe deſerts by the 
narrow maxims of a ſuperſtitious tyranny. But, 
is the ſpirit of perſecution. neyer to be appeaſed ? 
Are 
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[ 
Are the brave ſons of thoſe brave forefathers to 
inherit their ſufferings as they have inherited their 
virtues? Are they to ſuſtain the infliction of the 
moſt oppreſſive and unexampled ſeverity, beyond 
vw what "ry has related, or N has ago © 


: Rhadamanhas habet duriſſima regna, 
Caltigatque, ene dolos. 


N But the Americans muſt not be heard; they have 
been condemned unheard. The indiſcriminate 
hand of vengeance has devoted thirty thouſand 
Britiſh ſubjects of all ranks, ages, and deſerip- 
tions to one common ruin. You may no doubt 
deſtroy their cities; you may cut them off from 
the ſuperfluities, perhaps the conveniences of life; 
but, my Lords, they will till deſpiſe your power, 
tor they have yet remaining their woods and their 
liberty. What though you march from town to 
town, from province to province, though you 
: ſhould be able to enforce a temporary and local 
ſubmiſſion, how ſhall you be able to ſecure the 
obedience of the country you leave behind you, 
in your progreſs of eighteen hundred miles of con- 
tinent animated with the ſame ſpirit of liberty and 18 
of reſiſtance ? This univerſal oppoſition to your. 
arbitrary ſyſtem of taxation might have been fore- 
ſeen; it was obvious from the nature of things 
and from the nature of man, and, above all, from 
the confirmed habits of thinking, , from the ſpirit 


of 
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of Whiggiſin flouriſhing in America. The ſpirit 
which now pervades America, is the ſame which 
formerly oppoſed loans, benevolences, and ſhip- 
money in this country; the ſame ſpirit which 
rouſed all England to action at the Revolution; 
and which eſtabliſhed, at a remote era, your li- 
berties, on the baſis of that grand fundamental 
maxim of the Conſtitution, that no ſubject of Eng- 
lanp ſhall be taxed but by his own conſent. What 
ſhall oppoſe this ſpirit, aided by the congenial 
flame glowing in the breaſt of every generous Bri- | 
ton? To maintain this principle is the common 
. cauſe of the Whigs on the other ſide of the Atlan- 
tic and on this; it 1s liberty to liberty engaged, 
In this great cauſe they are immoveably allied; it 
is the alliance of God and Nature, immutable, 
eternal, fixed as the firmament of heaven. As an 
Engliſhman, I recognize to the Americans their 
ſupreme unalterable right of property. As an 
American, I would equally recognize to England 
| her ſupreme right of regulating commerce and 
navigation. This diſtinction is involved in the ab- 
ſtract nature of things; property is private; indi- 
vidual, abſolute; the touch of another annihilates it, 
Trade i is an extended and complicated conſidera- 
tion; it reaches as far as ſhips can fail or winds 
can blow; it is a vaſt and various machine. To 
regulate the numberleſs movements of its ſeveral 
parts, and combine them into one harmonious ef- 


— 
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fe, for the good of the whole requires the ſu- 
perintending wiſdom and energy of the ſupreme 
power of the empire. On this grand practical 
diſtinction then let us reſt; taxation is theirs, 
commercial regulation is ours. As to the meta- 
phyfical refinements, attempting to ſhow that the 
Americans are equally free from legiſlative con- 
trol and commercial reſtraint, as from taxation for 
the purpoſe of revenue, I pronounce them futile, 
frivolous and groundleſs. When your Lordſhips 
have peruſed the papers tranſmitted us from Ame- 
rica; when you conſider the dignity, the firmneſs, 
and the wiſdom with which the Americans have 
acted; you cannot but reſpect their cauſe. Hiſ- 
tory, my Lords, has been my favorite ſtudy, 
and in the celebrated writings of antiquity have 
I often atlmired the patriotiſm of Greece and 
Rome : but, my Lords, I muſt declare and avow, 
that in the maſter-ſtates of the world, I know not 
the People, or the Senate, who in ſuch a compli- 
cation of difficult circumſtances can ſtand in pre- 
ference to the Delegates of America aſſembled 
in General Congreſs at Philadelphia. I truſt it 
is obvious to your Lordſhips, that all attempts to 
impoſe ſervitude upon ſuch men, to eſtabliſh deſ- 
potiſm over ſuch a mighty continental nation, muſt. 
be vain, muſt be futile. Can ſuch a national prin- 
_ cipled union be reſiſted by the trie cs of office or 
miniſterial manceuvres ? Heaping papers en the 
Vor. II. 15 (02 table, 
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table, or counting your majorities on a diviſion, 
will not avert or poſtpone the hour of danger. It. 
muſt arrive, my Lords, unleſs theſe fatal acts are 
done away; it muſt arrive in all its horrors; and 
then theſe boaſtful Miniſters, in ſpite of all their 
confidence and all their manceuvres, fhall be com- 
pelled to hide their heads. But it is not repealing 
this or that act of Parliament; it is not repealing 
a piece of parchment that can reſtore America 
to your boſom ; you muſt repeal her fears and 
reſentments, and then you may | hope for her 
love and gratitude. But now, inſulted with an 
armed force, irritated with an hoſtile array before 
her eyes, her conceſſions, if you | could force them, 
would be ſuſpicious and inſecure. But it is more 
than evident that you cannot force them to your 
unworthy terms of ſubmiſſion ; it is impoſſible: 
wu ourſelves ſhall be forced ultimately to retract 
let us retract while we can, not when we 1auſt, 
I repeat it, my Lords, we ſhall one day be forced 
to undo theſe violent oppreſſive acts; they muſt I 
be repealed, you will repeal them ; 1 pledge my- | 
ſelf for it, that you will in the end repeal them; 1 
| ſtake my reputation on it; I will conſent to be 
taken for an 10 fo if they are not repealed. Avoid 
| then this humiliating diſgraceful neceſſity. With 
a dignity becoming your exalted ſituation, make 
the firſt adyances to concord, to peace, and to 
happineſs, Conceſſion. comes with better grace 
e 5 and 
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and more ſalutary effect from ſuperior power; it 
reconciles ſuperiority of power with the feelings 
of man, and eſtabliſhes ſolid confidence on the 
foundations of affection and gratitude. On the 
other hand, every danger and every hazard impend 
to deter you from perſeverance in- the preſent 
ruinous meaſures; foreign war hanging over your 
heads by a ſlight and brittle thread; France and 
Spain watching your conduct, and waiting for the 
maturity of your errors, with a vigilant eye to 
America and the temper of your Colonies, MORE 
THAN TO THEIR OWN CONCERNS, BE THEY WHAT 
THEY MAY. To conclude, my Lords: if the Mi- 
niſters thus perſevere in miſad viſing and miſlead- 
ing the Kixe, I will not fay that they can alienate 
the affections of his ſubjects from the Crown ; but : 
4 affirm, they will make the Crown not worth 5 
his wearing. LI will not fay that the Kine is BR- 
TRAYED, but I will Feen that the Kixe- 
von is UNDONE.” 

I The motion of Lord Chatham was moſt ably ſe- 
conded and ſupported by Lord Camden: King, 
Lords, and Commons,” ſaid this great Conflita- 
tional Lawyer, © are grand and ſounding names: 
but King, Lords, and Commons may become 
tyrants as well as others. Tyranny in one or 
more is the ſame : it is as lawful to reſiſt the 
tyranny of many as of one; this has been a 
dockrine known and acted upon in this country, 
G2 „ 
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for ages. When the famous Selden was aſked, 
by what ſtatute reſiſtance to tyranny could be juſti- 
fied ? his reply was, © It is to be juſtified by the 
cuſtom of England, which is a part of the law of 
the land.“ I will affirm, my Lords, not only as 
a Stateſman, Politician, and Philoſopher, but as a 
common Lawyer, that you have no right to tax 
America. No man, agreeably to the principles of -- 
natural or civil liberty, can be diveſted of any part 


of his property without his conſent ; and whenever 


_ oppreſſion begins, reſiſtance becomes lawful and 
right.“ | 
The language of the Lords in Adminifiration 
was high and deciſive : it was declared, that the 
Mother-country ſhould never relax till America 
confeſſed her ſupremacy, and obedience muſt be 
_ enforced by arms. Lord Gower, Prefident of the 
Council, is reported, in addition to his menaces, to 
have ſaid with an air of contempt and difdain, 
Let the Americans, fo long as theſe meaſures are 
enforced, fit talking about their natural and divine 
rights, their rights as men and citizens, their 
rights from Gop and nature.” In the reſult the | 


: motion was rejected by 68 voices againſt 18. 


1 n the Houſe of Commons, the American papers 
were, by motion of Lord North, referred to a Com- 


mittee of the whole Houſe, on the 26th of January 4 


17755 previous to which, Petitions were preſented } 
to the Houſe from the Merchants of * 
Brifinl, 
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2 
- Briſtol, Glaſgow, &c. which, by an artific echarac- 
teriſtic of the preſent Miniſtry, were, on a diviſion 
of 97 to 81 Members, conſigned to a ſeparate Com- 
mittee, to meet on the 27th of January, ſo that 
the Houſe muſt neceſſarily come to a final deciſion 
on the grand queſtion before the petitions were 
admitted to a hearing, This Committee was de- 
nominated therefore by the Oppoſition, the Com- 
mittee of Oblivion. The ground on which the Mi- 
niſtry juſtified this procedure was, that commerce 
and politics were matters totally diſtinct, and that 
the Houſe muſt decide on the queſtion of peace 
and war ſolely upon political conſiderations; but 
that due care would be taken to ſecure the com- 
mercial intereſts and property of the Merchants 
whoſe petitions were before the Houſe. To which 
the petitioners replied, © that they were under no 
apprehenſions for their property, but from the mea- 
ſures which might be adopted by that Honorable = 
Houſe in order to ſecure it.” The petition from 
the Congreſs to the King having been referred by 
his Majeſty, amidſt the common maſs of American 
Papers, to the Houſe, the American Agents, Mr. 
Bollan, Dr. Franklin,; and Mr. Lee, petitioned the 
Houſe to be heard at the bar in its ſupport. But 
the Miniſters alleged, that the Congreſs was no 
legal body; and to hear evidence on the ſubject of 
their petition, would be giving that illegal body 
{OMe * of countenance :—that with reſpect to 
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the pretended grievances alleged in the petition, 
the Houſe could hear the Colonies only through 
their legal Aſſemblies, and their Agents properly 
authorized ; and that any deviations from this rule 
would deſtroy the whole order of Colony Govern- 
ment.“ To this the Oppoſition replied, © that the 
order of Colony Government was deſtroyed already 
in ſome places by Act of Parliament; in others 
by diſſolution of Aſſemblies by Governors; and! in 
others by popular violence that the queſtion was 
now, how to reſtore it. That the Congreſs was 
ſurely an Aſſembly ſufficiently legal for the pur- 
; poſe of preſenting. a petition, which, as it was 


ſigned by all their names, might be received as the 


petition of individuals. That this mode of con- 
ſtantly rejecting petitions would infallibly end | in 
univerſal revolt: and indeed a refuſal to hear com- 
plaints ſeemed plainly to amount to an abdication 


of government.” —Theſe reaſonings made no im- 


preſſion, and the petition w was in fine rejected by 7 
| 218 voices to 68, | 


Thus did the Britiſh Purliainent virtually hive -— 


to devote three millionsof Britiſh ubjectsto deſtruc- 
tion "unheard, andto carry fire andſwordintothe moſt _ 


flouriſhing provinces of the empire, rather than 
deviate an iota from the eſtabliſhed etiquette of pre- 
_ cedent and punctilio. The great majority by which 


Lord Chatham's motion for the recall of the troops 
from Boſton was n did not diſcourage that 
Nobleman 
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Nobleman from perſiſting in his exertions for re- 
ſtoring peace to the empire: and in the beginning 
of February he offered to the Houſe of Peers a 
Bill for that purpoſe, under the title of A Pro- 
viſional Act for ſettling the troubles in America, 
and for afſerting the ſupreme authority and ſaper- 
N power of Great Britain over the Colo. 
Nies.” This bill comprehended a vaſt extent of 
matter ; and, as the Noble Lord who preſided over 
the American department juſily obſerved, many 
of its parts ſeemed to require much ſeparate diſ- 
* cuſſion ; ; that it was impoſſible therefore to pro- 
nounce any immediate opinion concerning its pro- 
5 7 priety; ; that as the Noble Mover did not ſeem to 
preſs the Houſe to any immediate deciſion, but 
rather appeared deſirous that it ſhould be fully 
and maturely weighed, he preſumed it would be 
agreeable to him; and he objected not to receive 
it, on condition that it ſhould lie on the table till 
the American papers were firſt taken into conſider- 
ation. This appearance of reſpect and moderation 
ſeemed to move the indignation of the other Lords 
in Adminiſtration; and Lord Gower in particu! = 
. reprobated it in the aggregate, and all its parts, with be” 
: extraordinary aſperity. It was affirmed by his Lord- 
ſhip, © that the bill was irregular, unparliamentary, 
and unprecedented; that the matter ſhould have 
been laid before the Houſe in ſeparate propoſitions; 
that it was objection ſufficient to the bill, that it 
f ”— G6 ſought 
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ſought reconciliation by conceſſion; that it not only 
gave a ſanction to the traitorous proceedings of 
the Congreſs already held, but by the appointment _ 
of another legalized their proceedings by Act of 
Parliament; that ſhould their Lordſhips be baſe 
enough to betray the rights of Parliament, by — 
adopting the proviſions of this bill, the Americans 
would only accept ſuch parts of it as ſuited their 
own views, and would no doubt diſclaim thoſe 8 
that wore any appearance of ſubmiſſion. The duty 
on tea was affirmed to be only the pretext for the 
hoſtile conduct ot the Americans, and that their 
real aim w as to throw off all reſtrictions upon their 
commerce ; that if the juriſdiction of the Admi- 
ralty Courts were circumſcribed in the manner 
propoſed by this bill, the Navigation Act would 
become a mere dead letter: in fine, that this was 


no time for conceſſion, and that to concede nox 


would be to give up the point for ever. His Lord- 
ſhip, therefore, gave it as his opinion, that the bill 
ſhould not be ſuffered to lie on the table.“ 5 
Lord Chatham, feeling and highly reſenting the N 
indignity now offered, entered into his own vindi- 
cCation, and that of the meaſure propoſed by him, 
Vith all the fire and ardor of youth. « He was 
ſenſible,” ” be faid, ee that this bill contained only the 
rude outline of a plan of accommodation ; that he 
had offered it to the Houſe with a view of ob- 
jaining the atliſtance of their Lordſhips, to ren- 
1 der 
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der it effectual to the great ends to which it was 
ultimately directed. His bill was framed on no 
narrow principle. He appealed to the candor of 
their Lordſhips, and deprecated the effects of fac- 
tious ſpleen or blind predilection. He had been 
charged with precipitation in this buſineſs ; but 
under ſuch circumſtances of emergency, when a 
ſingle day might decide the fate of the empire, 
what was to be done ? More than two months had 
- elapſed ſince the meeting of Parliament, and no 
plan of reconciliation had been offered by the Mi- 
niſters ; : who, by their ſilence and inaction, ſeemed 
to acknowledge themſelves incapable of deviſing 
any. No alternative then remained for him, but 
to ſubmit to their Lordſhips his ideas on the ſub- 
4 ject, or to abandon the intereſts of his country. But 
let Miniſters avow that they have a plan, and 
he would inſtantly withdraw his bill. By the in- 
decent attempt now made to ſtifle this bill in em- 


bryo, Miniſters might hope that the contents ” 


it would fink into filence and oblivion. But, 
though rejected here, it would, he truſted, ever 


remain a monument of his earneſt, however inef- 


ſectual, endearors to ſerve his country. It would 
at leaſt manifeſt how zealous he had been to avert 
the impending ſtorms which ſeemed ready to burſt 
over us, and overwhelm the empire in ruin. He 
acknowledged himſelf, on cool reflection, not in- 
dced much ſurpriſed, that men who hate liberty 
e e 
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ſhould alſo hate thoſe that prize it; that thoſe who 
want virtue themſelves, ſhould perſecute them 
who poſſeſs it. Since the firſt entrance of the 
preſent Miniſters into office, he affirmed, that the 
whole of their political conduct had been one 
continued ſeries of weakneſs, temerity, ignorance, 
deſpotiſm, and corruption. In one view only did 
they appear ſound Stateſmen and able Politicians— 

in a ſtrict and unvaried attention to their own in- 
tereſt: ſach were their characters, and ſuch their 


abilities, that no plan of government could be 


expected to ſucceed in their hands; and they 
themſelves, he doubted not, were fully conſcious 
that the adoption of any ſyſtem of conciliation, | 
founded on a wiſe and rational policy, would anui- 
| hilate their power, and reduce them to that ſlate 
of inſignificance for which God and Nature had 


5 deſigned them.” The motion being put, the bill 


was rejected by a majority of 61 to 32 voices. 
The very day ſucceeding this rejection, Lord 
North moved in the Houſe of Commons an Addreſs 
to his Majeſty, ⸗ to return thanks for the communi- 
cation of the American papers, and to declare, that, 
having taken them into their moſt ſerious confider- 
ation, they find that a REBELLION at this time 
actually exiſts in the Province of Maſſachuſetts Bay, 
which was affirmed to be the more inexcuſable, 
from reflecting with how much TEMPER his Ma- 
2 and the Parliament have acted in ſupport of 
the 
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the Laws and Conſtitution of Great Britain; and 
ſolemnly aſſuring his Majeſty, that it is their fixed 
reſolution, at the hazard of their lives and for- 
tunes, to ſupport his Majeſty, againſt all RRBEIL.- 
'LIQUS ATTEMPTS, in the maintenance of his juſt 
rights, and thoſe of the two Houſes of Parliament.” 
A vehement debate enſued, and ſome of the more 
moderate of thoſe who had hitherto yoted with 
| Adminiſtration ſeemed to feel a kind of horror at 
a propoſition big with the moſt dangerous and 

direful conſequences. It was affirmed on the 
part of the Oppoſition, that reſiſtance to arbitrary 
meaſures | was warranted by the Conſtitution; 
2 that no act of violence had been committed in 
"Maſſachuſetts Bay, which was not equalled by : 
ſimilar acts in other provinces; that this partial 
declaration of rebellion was only a branch of 
the general ſyſtem of deluſion—that there was 
no medium between a general war and a ge- 
neral reconciliation.” On the other hand, the 
Courtiers inſiſted, that the boaſted union of the 
Colonies | would diſſolve, the moment Parlia- 
ment ſhewed itſelf reſolved on meaſures of vi- 
gor and ſeverity, That it would not, how ever, 
they hoped, be neceſſary to puniſh univerſally, or 

to make examples of more than a fer ringleaders 
of this revolt; and that when the Colonies ſhould 

be reduced to due and entire ſubmiſſion to the 
Jaws and authority of Great Britain, their real 

8 ievances 
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grievances, upon their making proper application, 
thould be redrefled.” | 
Several of the profeſſional Members of the Houſe 
affected to ſpeak with the utmoſt contempt of the 
military proweſs of the Americans; and one modern 
Alexander declared *, © that, at the head of five 
regiments of infantry, he would undertake to tra- 
verſe the whole country, and drive the inhabitants : 
from one end of the continent to the other.” 
An amendment to the addreſs was at length 
propoſed by Mr. Fox, who had been in the 
courſe of the preceding ſeſſion diſiniſſed from his 
ſeat on the Treaſury-bench for a ſpirit not ſuffi- 
ciently ſubmiſſive, with circumſtances of peculiar = 
rudeneſs and indignity. Leaving out all but the 
preliminary words of the addreſs, he moved to ſub- 
| ftitute after them the following: But deploring 
that the information which the papers laid before 
them had afforded, ſerved only to convince the 
| Houſe that the meaſures taken by his Majeſty's 


ſervants tended rather to widen than to heal the 


unhappy differences between Great Britain and 5 


America, and praying an alteration i in the ſame.” 


Upon a diviſion, the amendment was rejected by 
304 voices againſt 105, which was, h owever, 4 


larger minority that had hitherto appeared on any 


queſtion, Nor was it yet ſuffered to paſs quietly— 
: for, on receiving the report, Lord John Cavendiſh, 


3 General 8 85 
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a nobleman whoſe principles were ſuch as might 
he ſuppoſed aſſociated with, and were calculated 
to ſuſtain, the high honors of his name, moved for 
its re-commitment ; on which a ſecond debate, 
not leſs vehement than the former, took place. 
Miniſters were warned that a future and bitter day 
of retribution would inevitably come, when they 
muſt anſwer to the JusT1cE of their Country for 
the miſchiefs they had already done, and for the 
| irretrievable ruin into which they were plunging 
the nation. My head and my heart,” ſaid the 
Noble Mover, © join in deprecating the horrors 
of a Civil War, which will be rendered ſtill more 
dreadful by its involving in its certain conſe- 
quences a ſoreign one with the combined forces 
of great and powerful nations.” On the diviſion 


5 the minority appeared to have gained ſome little 


ground, the numbers being 288 to 106. 
The next day a conference was, at the requeſt 
of the Commons, held with the Lords, to propoſe 
their Lordſhips' joining in this addreſs; and the 
Preſident, Lord Gower, having made the report, 
the Earl of Dartmouth moved, that the blank 
which was leſt open in the addreſs ſhould be filled 
up by the inſertion of the words the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal.” A debate. equally vio- 
lent with that in the Houſe of Commons now 

enſued; a very wide ſcope of invective, no leſs 

than of argument, was taken by the ſpeakers on 


both 
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both fides; and in the heat of controverſial recli⸗ 
mination, aſſertion, denial, arraignment, and de- 
flance, were, in a mode very unuſual in that 
Houſe, dealt in unſparing and paffionate terms. 
To the aſtoniſhment of the Houfe, Lord Mans- 
field, who had ever appeared to harbor an inve- 
terate enmity to America, declared, © that the 
impoſition of the port- duties of 1767 was a mea- 


ſure the moſt abſurd and pernicious that could 


be deviſed, and the cauſe of all our preſent and 
impending evils.“ On which Lord Shelburne, 
at that time Secretary of State, Lord Camden, 
then Lord Chancellor, and the Duke of Grafton, 
then at the head of the Treaſury, and now Lord 


Privy Seal, ſeverally declared, that they had no | 
| ſhare in that meaſure, and had never given it 


their approbation. A general ſentiment of amaze- f 


ment and indignation ſeemed for a moment to 23 


pervade the minds of the Houſe, that a meaſure 
of ſuch unparalleled importance ſhould be carried 
into effect by the force of a ſecret and overruling 
Influence, contrary to the advice and judgment 


of the principal Miniſters of the Crown, who [ 
were alone reſponſible for the meaſures of Go- — 


vernment. The Marquis of Rockingham, who had 
petitions from the American and Weſt India Mer- 
chants to preſent to the Houſe, at length moved 
the previous queſtion, in order that the allega- 
tions of the merchants might be heard before 
any 
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any deciſive ſtep was taken; but on the diviſion 
it was negatived by 104 voices to 29 after which 
the original motion of Lord Dartmouth was put, 
and agreed to by the Houſe: but on both queſ- 
tions ſtrong proteſts were entered on the Journals 
of the Houſe. 
On the 10th of February, Lord North moved 
for a bill to reſtrain the trade and commerce of 
the New-England provinces, and to prohibit them 
from carrying on the fiſheries on the Banks of 
| Newfoundland. This bill excited freſh debates. 
It was ſaid, © that though a rebellion was declared 
only! in one province, three more were included 
in the ſame puniſhment; that the Newfound- 
land fiſhery was neceflary to the ſubfiſtence of the 
people of New-England; and that, by the opera- 
tions of this cruel act, half a million of people, 
including friends and foes, innocent and guilty, 
were condemned to periſh by famine for the * 
poſed offences of an inconſiderable number * 
The Miniſters contented themſelves with = I g 
the political neceflity of this meaſure, and it was 
carried through both Houſes by the uſual ma- 
jorities.— While this bill was pending, the friends : 
of the Minifter, no leſs than the Parliament, and | 


* This notable projet | for W the Aierlcans into dab. 
miſſion, was planned by the Solicitor General, who, in con- 
| fequence, acquired the ludicrous characteriſtie appellation of 
Starvation Wedderburne.“ 92 
1 the 
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the Nation at large, were thrown into ſi adden af: 
toniſhment by his. Lordſhip's announcing to the 
Houſe A CONCILIATORY PROPOSITION. This 
famous motion, which was introduced by a long 
and elaborate ſpeech, the Miniſter affirmed to be | 
founded on that paſſage of the late addreſs, which 
declared, that whenever atiy of the Colonies ſhall 
make a proper application to Parliament; we ſhal! 
be ready to afford them every juft and reaſonable 
indulgence; The propoſition itfelf, which wears 
an ambiguous and enigmatical appearance, was 
_ preciſely as follows: :—* That when the Gover- 
nor, Council, and Aſſembly, or General Court of 
his Majeſty's Provinces, or Colonics, ſhall propoſe 


to make proviſion according to their reſpective = 
conditions, circumſtances, and ſituations, for con- 


55 tributing their proportion to the common defence, 
ſuch proportion to be raiſed under the authority 
of the General Court, or General Aſſembly of ſuch 
Province, or Colony, and diſpoſable by Parliament ; 
and ſhall engage to make proviſion alſo for the 
ſupport of the civil government, and the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice in ſuch Province, or Colony; 


it will be proper, if ſuch propoſal ſhould be ab: 


proved of by his Majeſty in Parliament, and for ſo 
long as ſuch proviſion ſhall be made accordingly, 
to forbcar, in reſpect of ſuch Province or Colony, 
to levy any duties, tax, or aſſeflment, or to propoſe 
any further duty, tax, or aſſeſſinent, except only _ 
ſuch 
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fuch duties as it may be expedient to propoſe for 
the regulation of commerce ; the nett produce of 
the duties laſt mentioned to be carried to the ac- 
count of ſuch Province; Colony, or Plantation re- 
ſpectively.” Though the intention of the Mini- 
ſter, in the framing of this propoſition, which there 
is good ground to believe the majority of the Ca- 
binet moſt reluctantly aſſented to, was perhaps 
juſt and laudable, it could not be imagined by any 
perſon capable of cnlarged or comprehenſive views, 
that in the preſent ſtate of things it would be at- 
tended with any beneficial effect. When the right 
bol taxation was poſitively and vehemently denied 
"—m> America, a mere offer on the part of Great 
Britain to ſuſpend the exerciſe of that right, fo 
long as the Americans ſhould tax themſelves in 
the exact proportion, and for the preciſe purpoſes 
preſcr ibed by Parliament, muſt, to the Americans, 
appear an abſolute mockery. The Miniſter had 
the chagrin to perceive that the propoſition was 
very indifferently received by the Houſe. The 
. gentlemen uſually in oppoſition treated it as nu- 
agdatory, inſidious, and ridiculous. On the other 
hand, the High Prerogative Party, at the head of 
whom, and of the whole formidable phalanx "9 
« King's Friends,” was Mr. Charles Jenbinſon, 1 
formerly Seer etary to Lord Bute; a man, dark, 
ſubtile, and imbued with ſentiments of loyalty and 


ideas of government adapted to the meridian of 
Vor. „ II the 
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the Court of Iſpahan, violently exclaimed againſt 
this motion of conciliation, as a total abandonment 
of principle; as being in direct oppoſition to the 
ſpirit of the late addreſs ; as a contradiction to all 
the acts and declarations of Parliament; a virtual 
acknowledgment of injury; and a mean prevari- 
cation, which could tend to no other purpoſe 
than to ſacrifice the. dignity of that Houſe. They 
declared they would make no conceflions to re- 
bels with arms in their hands; nor agree to any 
terms of reconciliation, in which an expreſs and 
definitive acknowledgment of the ſupremacy of 
Parliament was not a preliminary article. And a 
motion was actually made by Mr. Rigby for the 
Chairman to leave the chair —In the midſt of the 
tumult occaſioned by this motion, the Solicitor 
General, Wedderburne, who had once been him- 
ſelf a leading Member of the Oppoſition, and who 
had rendered himſelf peculiarly odious by his 
apoſtacy, roſe, in order to explain the nature and : 
tendency of the propoſition in queſtion, which, he 
ſaid, had been exceedingly miſtaken, He ; 
firmed, © that it was far from the defign of the 
propoſition to aſſent to a dereliction of the rights 
of Parliament, or to yield in any degree to the 


inſolence of the Americans; but, on the contrary, | 


it held forth a more wiſe and effectual method of 
_ enforcing the claims of the one, and reprefling the 
arrogance of the other. The parliamentary right 

„ LL 2 85 of 
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df taxation, he ſaid, « was ſo eflential a part of 
ſovereignty, that Parliament, if it would, cannot 
ſurrender it; and this right was expreſsly reſerved 
by the propoſition. Does it then ſuſpend the pro- 
fitable exerciſe of the right? So far from it, that 
it ſhews the firm refolution of Parliament to en- 
force the only eſſential part of taxation, by coM- 
PELLING the Americans to provide what we, not 
they, think juſt and reaſonable. Thus it appeared 
that we were not contending, as ſome had affirm- 
ed, for trifles, or a vain point of honor; but the 
_ diſpute was at length placed upon its proper foun- 
dation—Revenue or No Revenue; and in default 
of an entire and unlimited compliance, he con- 
cluded with applying to America the famous de- 
nunciation, DELEN DA EST CARTHAGO.”'—The 
Miniſter, who trembled at the idea of being left 
in a minority, gladly acquieſced in this very ſatis- 
factory explanation; adding, in the genuine ſpirit 


of Machiavelian policy, that his motion was found 


ed on the well-known maxim, © Divide et im- 
_ pera!” that he had never expected the Americans 
would embrace this propoſal, but that it was in- 
tended to diſunite the Colonies, and unite the 
People of England. The Prerogative Party being 
now CONCILIATED, the queſtion was put, and 
the numbers proved on the diviſion 274 to 88. 
A ſecond bill was now brought in to reſtrain the 
trade of the Colonies of Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey, 
H 2 Penn- 
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Pennſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Ca- 


rolina, and the counties on the Delawar. The 
different parties in Parliament appearing almoſt 
exhauſted with the fatigue of inceſſant debate, 
this meaſure, unexpected and important as it was, 
Paſled with no memorable oppoſition. _ 

On the 22d of March Mr. Burke moved a ſeries 
of conciliatory propoſitions i in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which he enforced by a moſt able and elo- 
qvent ſpeech, fraught with wiſdom and knowledge, 
clear, diſpaſſionate, and convincing; and in all 
reſpects worthy of a man of the higheſt reputa- 
tion for genius and ability. He ſaid, “that his 
plan of conciliation was founded on the ſure and 
ſolid baſis of experience; that neither the chimeras 
of imagination, abſtract ideas of right, or mere 
general theories of gov ernment, ought to be at- 
tended to. He conſeſſed that he was not acquaint- 
ed with the method of drawing up an indictment 
againſt a whole people ; and he affirmed, that go- 
vernment, to be beneficial, or even practicable, 
muſt be adapted to the feelings, habits, and re- 
ceived opinions of the people; that all ſchemes of | 


government which had been or could be propoſed, 


without due regard to theſe matters, would be 
| found ineffectual and dangerous. Deſpotiſi it- 
ſelf muſt bend to ſituations and circumſtances. 
He diſclaimed therefore all diſcuſſion reſpecting 
the queſtion of right, and wiſhed it to be confi- 
dered 
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dered ſolely as a matter of policy. Without en- 
quiring whether they had a right to render their 
people miſerable, he aſked, whether it was not 
their intereſt to make them happy ? and inſtead 
of taking the opinion of a Lawyer on what they 
might 45 Mr. Burke thought it more conſonant 
With reaſon, humanity, and juſtice, to conſult 
what they ought to do in an emergency like the 
_ preſent. The Colonies, as they had hitherto been 
governed, were living monuments of the wiſdom 
of our anceſtors. The only method of govern- 
ing them with ſafety or advantage, was by admit- 
ting them to an intereſt in our Conſtitution, and 
by recording that admiſſion in the Journals of Par- 
liament, to give them as ſtrong an aſſurance as 
the nature of the thing would allow, that we 
mean for ever to adhere to the ſyſtem originally 
eſtabliſhed. The idea of governing by force he 
reprobated : as groſs in its conception, uncertain in 
its effect, and ruinous even in its ſucceſs, In con- 
formity to theſe principles, Parliament muſt revert 
to the antient conſtitutional policy of theſe king 
doms, which eſtabliſhed taxation in America by 
grant, and not by impoſition; which recognized 
| the legal competency of the Colony Aſſemblies, 
for the ſupport of the civil government in time of 
peace, and for public aids in time of war. In 
the courſe of his ſpeech Mr. Burke mentioned the 
alloniſhing fact, that the exports from Great 
H 3 Britin 


Britain to North America had increaſed from the 
beginning of the preſent century, when they 
amounted to five hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
pounds, to upwards of fix millions annually.” 
The purport of the reſolutions, which were thir- 
teen in number, went to recognize the legal com- 
petency of the Colony Aflemblies for all the va- | 
rious purpoſes of taxation; to acknowledge that 
this legal competency has had a juſt and benefi- 
cial exerciſe; that experience has ſhewn the be- 
nefit of their grants, and the futility of parlia- 
mentary taxation as a method of ſupply. Others 
of the propoſitions related to the iettlement of 
_ independent Judicature, the regulation of the 
Courts of Admiralty, and the repeal of the late 
coercive Acts of Parliament. The previous queſ. 
tion being moved on the firſt propoſition, it was 
carried in favor of the Miniſtry by 270 voices to 
78; and the remaining ones were with the ſame 
facility evaded, or negatived without a diviſion &. 
Another dent was in a few days made wy Mr. 


* FTheſe propoſitions of Mr. Backs hs be conbidered a 
compriſing the mature and deliberate plan of the Rockingham 
party, for the reſtoration of the public tranquillity, to which 
| Purpoſe they were moſt wiſely and happily adapted. The 
| ſpeech by which they were enforted is by far the moſt valuable 
of Mr. Burke's productions; it can never be too much ſtudied 
or admired, Of the peter 1 it can any be wr 0 * 2 ie omnia 

dies. [ 

Hartley 
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Hartley, a very reſpectable Member of Oppoſi- 
tion, to effect an accommodation of this fatal 
quarrel, by moving © that letters of requiſition 
ſhould be iſſued, agreeably to antient precedent, 
under authority of the Crown, with a view to pro- 

cure a permanent and voluntary contribution from 
the ſeveral Colonies towards the general eXPences 
of the Empire:“ but this was negatived without a 8 
diviſion. „ . 

At this period the City of London once more 
ventured to breathe her fruitleſs requeſts in the 
ear of Majeſty, by an addreſs, remonſtrance, and 
_ petition, which was di iſtinguiſned by the remark- 
able circumſtance of its being preſented to the 
King by Mr. Wilkes, in his official capacity of 
Lord Mayor, to which civic dignity he had been 
elected at the cloſe of the preceding year. In this 
remonſtrance the citizens of London declared 
* their abhorrence of the meaſures which had 
been purſued, and were then purſuing, to the op- 


preſſion of their fellow-ſubjects in the Colonies. 


Not deceived by the ſpecious artifice of calling deſ- 
potiſm dignity, they ſaid, they plainly perceived 


that the real purpoſe was to eſtabliſh arbitrary power 


over all America. Theſe meaſures, they affirmed, 
were carried into execution by his Majeſty's Mini- 

ſters, by the ſame fatal corruption which had en- 
abled them to wound the peace and violate the 
conſtitution of this country. Your petitioners there- 
© On, -fore, 
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fore, they ſay, do moſt earneſtly entreat your Ma- 
jeſty to diſmiſs immediately and for ever from your 
councils thoſe Miniſters and Adviſers, as the firſt 
ſtep towards a redreſs of thoſe grievances which 
alarm and afflict your whole people.” — The follow- 
ing anſwer was, in a tone of marked and unuſual 
emotion, delivered from the Throne: “It i is witli 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment that I find any of my ſub- 
jects capable of encouraging the rebellious diſpo- 
fition which unhappily exiſts in ſome of my Colo- 
nies in North America. Having entire confidence 
in my Parliament, the great council of the nation, 
J will ſteadily purſue thoſe meaſures which they 
have recommended for the ſupport of the conſtitu- 
tional rights of Great Britain, and the protection 
of the commercial intereſts of my kingdoms.” 
Towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion the Houſe re- 
ſolved itſelf into a Committee, at the motion of the 
Miniſter, to conſider of the encouragement proper 


to be given to the fiſheries of Great Britain and 


Ireland. Bounties were granted to the ſhips from 


either kingdom employed in the Newfoundland : 


or Greenland fiſheries; Ireland was allowed to 
export tools and iinpletonts' for the purpoſes of 
the fiſheries; and by two reſolutions not connect 


ed with the original motion, and intended as an 1 


additional douceur, it was rendered lawful, 1. to 
export from Ireland clothing for ſuch regiments. on 
the Iriſh eftabiſhment as were employed abroad; 


and 


F 
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and by the 2d, five ſhillings per barrel bounty was 
allowed on the importation of flax-ſeed into that 
kingdom. But theſe trivial conceſſions rather ex- 
cited the contempt than the gratitude of that long 
oppreſſed and long ſuffering nation. 
On the 15th of May Mr. Burke preſented to 
the Houſe a paper ſtyled, A Reprefentation and 
Remonſtrance from the General Aſſembly of New 
York. This province, accounted lets diſaffected 
than any other, and which in conjunction with 
North Carolina had hitherto refuſed an unreſerved 
acquieſcence in the reſolutions of the Congreſs, 
had not been included in the late reſtraining Acts. 
But, at the ſuggeſtion of the Miniſter, this remon- 
ſtrance was rejected by the Houſe, as containing 
elaims inconſiſtent with the unlimited authority 
; of Great Britain :—a fortunate circumſtance for 
America, as this refuſal completed that union 
which it was the policy, though in this inſtance 
counteracted by the pride, of the Court to obſtruct 
or diſſolve. A memorial from the ſame body 
was at the ſame time preſented to the Houſe of 
Peers, by the Duke of Mancheſter; but their 
N Lordſhips would not ſuffer it to be read, affirming, 
that the ile of the paper rendered it inadmiſſible ; 
though it was obſerved by the Noble Mover, that 
the loweſt commiſſioned officer in the ſervice had 
an unqueſtioned right to preſent a memorial to 
the King; fo that it was not ealy to conceive how 


the 
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the term in queſtion could militate againſt their 
Lordſhips' dignity. At length this extraordinary 
ſeſſion was brought to a cloſe, and the K ing was 
pleaſed to expreſs from the Throne © the moſt per- 
fect ſatisfaction in the conduct of his Parliament, 
and his entire conviction that the moſt $ALUTARY 
EFFECTS mult reſult from ſuch meaſiires, formed 
and conducted on auch Principles. 3 What theſe 
effects were, we maſt now turn our eyes to the 
50 continent of America in order to aſcertain. 
All Evrors faw with amazement the ſpirit of 
raſhneſs and folly which at this crifis reigned in 
the Councils of Britain, and which prompted her 
to treat with ſuch unparalleled harſhneſs and diſ- 
dain thoſe Colonies which, in better and happier 
times, ſhe had cheriſhed with fond affection; and 
of which ſhe might truly and proudly boaſt, that 
as no nation had ever formed colonial eſtabliſh- 
ments on principles ſo liberal, no colonies had 
ever, in fo ſhort a period, attained to ſuch profpe- 
rity, or ſo amply rewarded the parental cares of 
the country from which they ſprang. F REDERIC. 
the Third, King of Pruſſia, that great Monarch, 
Who, combining i in his own perſon the characters 
of the hero, the philoſopher, and the ſtateſman, 
may be conſidered as not inferior to any ſovereign 
who has ever ſwayed the ſceptre of any country, 
has left upon record, in terms very explicit and 


remarkable, his ſentiments. reſpecting the conduct 
8 f and 
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and policy of the Engliſh Government in relation 
to America. ENGLAND,“ ſays he, © at this pe- 
riod, had involved herſelf in a' war with her Co- 
lonies, undertaken in the ſpirit of deſpotiſm, and 
conducted in that of folly. It was BuTz who ſtill 
governed the King, and directed the Councils of 
the kingdom. Like one of thoſe malignant ſpirits | 
who are perpetually talked of, and never ſeen—he 
enveloped himſelf in profound darkneſs, whilſt, by 
means of his ſecret inſtruments and emiſſaries, he 
moved the whole political machine at his pleaſure. 
His ſyſtem was that of the ancient ToxIES, Who 
maintain the unlimited power of the Crown to be 
neceſſary to the public welfare, Haughty and 
harſh in his deportment, little ſolicitous as to 
the ſelection of the means which he employed i in 
the accompliſhment of his purpoſes, his obſtinacy 
could be excctded only by his indiſcretion ; a civil 


= | liſt of one million ſcarcely ſufficed to gratify the 


venality of Parliament. The Engliſh Nation, „DE- 
GRADED by its SOVEREIGN, appeared to have no 
will ſeparate from that of the Court. But, as if this 
was not enough, the Miniſter Bute engaged the 
EKing to attempt an arbitrary taxation of the Ame 
Tican Colonies, at once to augment his revenues, 
and to eſtabliſh a precedent which might at a fu- 
ture time be imitated i in Great Britain. 'The Ame- 
ricans, whom the Court had not deigned to cor- 
rupt, oppoſed themſelyes openly to theſe impoſts, 
3 os 2 
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ſo contrary to their charters, their cuſioms, and to 
the liberties which they had enjoyed uninterrupted 
fince their firſt eſtabliſhment. A wiſe Govern- 
ment would have haftened to appeaſe theſe grow. 
ing troubles, but the Court of London acted upon 


other principles. The rigor and violence of their 


proceedings completed the alienation of the Ame- 


nicans. A Congreſs was convened at Philadelphia, 
in which it was determined to ſhake oft the Eng- 


lith yoke 3 and from this time we fee Great Bri- 
tain engaged in a ruinous war with her own Colo- 
nies. France, the perpetual rival of England, faw 
with pleaſure theſe civil commotions, and ſecretly 


encouraged the Americans to defend their rights 
againſt, the deſpotiſm* which George III. was de- 
firous to eſtabliſh, by holding out to them a pro- 


ſpect of future ſuccours *. During the courſe of 
: e 


„L, ANGLETERRE ktoit engage dans une guerre W avec 
ſes en entrepriſe par eſprit de deſpotiſme, conduite avec 
mal-adreſſe, C'eſt l' Ecoſſois Bu rx qui gouverne le Roi et le 
Royaume. Semblable a ces eſprits mal-faiſans dont on parle 


toujours, et qu'on ne voit jamais—il 8*enveloppe ainſi que ſes opë- 
rations des plus profondes teatbres. Ses émiſſaires, ſes creatures | 
ſont les reliorts avec leſquels il meut cette machine politique | 


felon ſa volonts. Son \5eme politique eſt celui des anciens 


Tokys, qui ſoutiennent que la bonheur de VAngleterre de- 
mande que le Roi e d'un pouvoir deſpotique. Imperieux . 


et dur dans Je gouvernzment, peu ſopcicux ſur le choix des 
moyens qu "A emploie, ſa mal-adreſſe dans la maniement des 


alfaires Pemporte encore ſur fon obſtination. Un million de 
livres 


de preceding winter 17745, no tranſaQions of ſuf- 
ficient moment to demand a particular recital had 
occurred in America. Military preparations conti- 
nued to be made with unremitted ardor, and the 
cannon and ſtores belonging to Government were 
ſeized by the Provincials in Rhode- Iſland and other 
parts; as, on the eontrary, General Gage had made 
various ſeizures of ammunition, powder, &c. depo- 


ines flerlias que la Nice paye aunuellement au Roi pour 
Ventretien de ſa Liſte Civile ne ſuffiſoit qu'à peine pour contenter 
la venalite des Membres du Parlement. La Nation, dégradee 
par fon Souverain meme, n'cut depuis d' autre volonté que la 
nenne. Mais, comme ſi ce n'étoit pas aſſez, le Lord Bute en- 
gagea le Roi A taxer des impòts arbitraires les Colonies Ameri- 
eaines, autant pour avgmenter ſes revenus que pour donner un 
exemple qui par la ſuite des tems pit Etre imite dans la Grande 
Bretagne. Les Americains, qu'on n avoit pas daigne corrompre, 
opposèrent ouvertement à cet impot ſi contraire à leurs droits, 
à leurs coutumes, et ſurtout aux libertés dont ils jouiſſoient de- 
puis leur établiſſement. Un Gouvernement ſage ſe ſeroit hats 
d'appaiſer ces troubles naiſſans; mais le Miniſtère de Londres 
agit d'après d'autres principes. La durete et la violence acheva 
de ſoulever les Americains. ls tinrent un Congres A Philadel- 
b phe, ou, renongant au joug Anglois qui deſormais leur devenoit 
inſupportable, ils ſe declarèrent libres et indépendans. Des- 
lors viola la Grande Bretagne engagée dans une guerre ruineuſe 
avec ſes propres Colonies. La France, toujours rivale de Au- 
5 gleterre, voyoit avec plaiſir les troubles. Elle encouragenit ſous 
main Veſprit de revolte, et auimoit les Americains a ſoutenir 
leurs droits contre le deſpotiſme que le Roi George III. vou- 
loit y etablir, en leur preſentant en perſpective les ſecours qu'ils 
pouvoient attendre.“ Qa. de Frederic III. tome iv. 


0 „ 
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ſited in the vicinity of Boſton. The King's Speech, 
and the ſubſequent proceedings of Parliament, 
left no hope of accommodation; for the reſolution 
and reſentment of America roſe in proportion to 
the arbitrary and oppreſſive acts of Britain: and a 
fingle ſpark only was now wanting to ſet the whole 
continent in a flame. General Gage, having in- 
telligence of a conſiderable magazine depoſited 
at the town of Concord, about twenty miles diſ- 
tant from Boſton, where the Provincial Congreſs 
Vas alſo held, detached, on the night preceding 
the 19th of April, 800 grenadiers and light infan- 
try, under the command of Colonel Smith, who 


| proceeded on their march with great filence ; but 


by the firing of guns and ringing of bells they at 
length perceived themſelves diſcovered ; and on 


their arrival at Lexington, at five in the morning, 


they found the company of militia belon ging to that 
place drawn up on the Green ; on which Major 
| Pitcairn, who led the advanced guard, cried out, 
„ Difperſe, Rebels! throw down your arms, and 
diſperſe !” This not being immediately complied 
with, he ordered the ſoldiers to fire; eight or ten 
of the Provincials were killed, and the reſt ſpeedily 
retreated. The King's troops immediately marched | 
on to Concord, deſtroyed ſuch ſtores as they found, 
and ſpiked three or four pieces of iron cannon, 
On their return, the paſſage of a bridge being diſ- 


2 puted by a party of Proy incials, 4 {kirmiſh enſued, in 
5 
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which ſeveral men were killed on both ſides; and 
the whole country being by this time alarmed, 
roſe on all quarters, preſſing cloſe upon their rear; 
and a ſcattering and irregular fire was alſo directed 
againſt them from behind trees, houſes, and hedges, 
which ſupplied the place of lines and redoubts. It 
fortunately happened, that General Gage, appre- 
henfive of the danger of the ſervice, had early in 
the morning ordered Lord Percy, with a ſecond 
detachment equal 1 in number to the firſt, and two 
field pieces, to march to Lexington, where they 
were joined in a ſhort time by Colonel Smith, who 
would otherwiſe have found great difficulty in 
forcing his way back to Boſton, his ammunition 
being entirely expended. As ſoon as the troops 
_ reſumed their march, they were again haraſſed and 
aſſailed in the ſame manner as before ; and with 
great fatigue and great damage, they at length 
arrived about ſunſet at Charleſtown, whence they 
croſſed the harbor in boats to Boſton, under' the 
protection of the Somerſet man of war. In the 
different actions of the day, the loſs of the King's 
troops was eſtimated at near 300 men, in killed, 
wounded, and priſoners, while that of the Provincials 
did not exceed go. Such was the inauſpicious com- 
mencement of this diſaſtrous war, and ſo ill did facts 
correſpond with the boaſiful language of thoſe 
 BoBaviLs who at the head of a few regiments 
| had threatened to carry terror through the conti- 


nent, 
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nent. The ſword being once drawn, the Ame- 
ricans ſeemed determined to throw away the ſcab- 
bard. In a few days after the engagement at 
Lexington, the Provincial Congreſs of Maſlachu - 
| fetts reſolved, that 30,000 men be forthwith raiſed, 
of which Generals Ward, Putnam *, Heath, and 
Thomas, were appointed to the command: and a 
great military force. collecting in the vicinity of 


Boſton formed the complete blockade of that im- 
portant town. 


On the 10th of May 17755 the General Con- 
greſs, regardleſs of the circular letter of Lord Dart- 
mouth, forbidding in the King's name the election 
of Delegates, met at Philadelphia; and among their 
firſt acts were, Reſolutions for raiſing a Continental 
Army, and eſtabliſhing a Paper Currency; alſo 
a Declaration, That, by the late violation of the 
Charter of Maſtachuſetts Bay, the compact between 
the Crown and that Colony was diflolved. The 
Colonies of New York and North Carolina now 
* General Putnam, who had ſerved with reputation under 
Lord Amherſt at the head of the Connecticut troops during the 
laſt war, had long fince retired to a remote farm, which he culti- 
vated with his own hands: and when the intelligence of his ap- i 
pointment was notified to him, he was found, like another Cin- 
cinnatus, in a leathern frock and apron, occupied amongſt his 
| laborers in fencing in his land. Without a moment's heſitation 
he laid down his ſpade, and aſſumed the Generals truncheon— 


within eighteen hours repairing to the head-quarters at Lexing- 
ton, which was little ſhort of an hundred Engliſh miles diſtant. 


declared 
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declared their fixed reſolution to unite with the 
other Provinces in every effort to retain their juſt 
rights and liberties. The conciliatory propoſition 
of Lord North being taken into confideration, it 
was unatiimouſly rejected; and for this rejection 
the Congreſs aſſigned their reaſons at large and 
in a very Waller manner. If,“ ſay they in their 
public declaration, e we actede to this propoſal, we 
declare without reſervation, we will purchaſe the 
favor of Parliament, not knowi ing at what price 
they will pleaſe to eſtimate it. We think the at- 
tempt unneceſfary to raiſe upon us by force or 
threats our proportional contributions for the com- 
mon deſence; when all know, and themſelves ac- 
| knowledge, we have fully contributed whenever 
called upon to do fo i in the character of freemen. 
We are of opinion, it is not juſt that the Colonies 
| ſhould be required to oblige themſelves to other 
contributions, while Great Britain poſſeſſes a mo- 
nopoly or their trade; this of itſelf lays them un- 
der heavy contributions. To demand therefore 
additional aids in the form of a tax, is to demand 
the double of their equal proportion. If we are 
to contribute equally with the other parts of the 
empite, let us equally with them _ free com- : 
merce with all the world.“ 
At the latter end of May, the Generals Howe, 
8 and Clinton, arrived at Boſton, with 


largs reinforcements of troops; ſo that the entire 
Vox. II. — 8 


force 


ſorce ſtationed in that place or its vicinity was now 
become very conſiderable, not leſs than 10,000 men. 
A Proclamation was alſo iſſued by General Gage, 
offering a pardon, in the King's name, to all who 
ſhould forthwith lay down their arms; excepting 
only from the benefit of this amneſty, Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, who were deſtined to 
condign puniſhment. All thoſe who did not ae- 
cept of the proffered mercy were declared rebels 
andi traitors, and martial law eſtabliſhed till the Co- 8 
lony was reſtored to the King's peace. No other 
notice was taken by the Congreſs, of this Procla- 
mation, than to chooſe Mr. Hancock Preſident 
of that Aſſembly. At the ſame time Geoxce 
_ WasninerTox, Eſq. was unanimouſly choſen Ge- 
neral and Commander in Chief of the Conti- 
nental Army. This gentleman had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf early in life by his gallant exertions in the. 
late war, particularly on the memorable day of 
the defeat of General Braddock ; when, at the 
head of the Provincial militia, he covered the 
retreat of the regular forces, and prevented the 
total ruin of the Roya al army. Since the termi- 
s nation of the war, he had reſided upon his 
1 e ſtate at Mount Vernon, on the banks of the Po- 
towmac, a beautiful and romantic ſpot. ſituated 
in the interior parts of Virginia, ſolely occupied 
in the arts of agricultural improvement and culti- 
ration. His character for ene, probity, 
and 
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and patriotiſm, ſtood in the higheſt degree of eſtima- 
tion. His perſonal accompliſhments correſponded 
with thoſe of his mind; and his countenance and 
figure were ſingularly noble and engaging. No 
choice ever met with more general and zealous 
approbation, nor ever reflected in the event more 
honor on the judgment and ſagacity of thoſe by 
whom it was made. The new General ſigni- 
fied his acceptance of this high and arduous 
appointment in a very handſome ſpeech, in which 

he modeſtly declared his incompetency to the 
command, which he ſtyled © a field too bound- 
leſs for his abilities, and far, very far beyond his 
experience : but in obedience to the call of his 
country, he would, without heſitation, enter upon 
this momentous duty, and exert every power he 
poſſeſſed, i in ſupport of ſo glorious a cauſe ; at the 
ſame time informing the Aſſembly, that he would 
receive no pecuniary emoluments in compenſation 
of his ſervices,” Horatio Gates, Eſq. was ap- 
pointed by the Congreſs Adjutant-General ; and 
Artemas Ward and Charles Lee, Eſqrs. firſt and 
| ſecond Major-Generals: The laſt of theſe officers 
was a man of extraordinary and eccentric genius, 


who had ſerved with great reputation in Portugal 


and elſewhere during the laſt war. Paſſionately 
attached to the principles of Democratic Liberty, 
rather from a proud diſdain of ſuperiority than 


from the pure and genuine ardor of benevolence, 


12 on 
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on the proſpect of a war with the Colonies, he 
had reſigned his commiſſion in the Britiſh army, 
and immediately offered his ſervices to Con- 
greſs, by whom they were gladly accepted; and 
on his military talents, tkill, and experience, they 
juſtly placed very great dependence. 
The Engliſh Generals, weary of their W e 
ſituation, and feeling no doubt the diſgrace of 
being with ſo great a force blockaded by an enemy 
they had affected to deſpiſe, had formed a plan 
to poſſeſs themſolves of the heights of Dorcheſter, 


| fouthward of the town: but on the morning of 


the 16th of June 1775, they were greatly ſur- 
priſed at the appearance of a redoubt breaſt-work 
and entrenchment thrown up in the night on an 


eminence called Bunker's Hill, to the no th 0 „ 


Boſton, ON A peninſula divided by Aa narrow chan- 
nel from that on which the town of Boſton itſelf 
is ſituated. A reſolution was immediately taken 
to attack this poſt, from which they were liable to 


be ſo much annoyed; and a detachment of 3000 -— I 
choſen troops was immediately ordered on the ſer- 


vice, under the command of General Howe. The 
troops aſcended the hill with great reſolution, 


but with flow and deliberate ſtep. The Americans, 


under the direction of the old veteran Putnam, 


reſerving themſelves till the Britiſh forces were 


within ten or twelve rods, then poured in an un- 
expected and furious fire, which ſuddenly arreſted 
their 


J 
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their progreſs, and threw them into great diſorders 
Being rallied by the exertions of their officers, they 
again advanced, till a ſecond diſcharge again threw 
them into a ſimilar confuſion. The Generals 
Howe and Clinton, now placing themſelves at the 
| head of the troops, and for a time almoſt unſup- 


ported, led them on to a third attack; and the re- 


doubt being now affailed on both ſides, and en- 
filaded by the cannon from the ſhips and batteries, 
the Provincials were compelled to abandon their 
works, retreating acroſs the iſthmus to Cambridge 
with inconſiderable loſs. But on the part of the 
Britiſh, not leſs than 1100 were killed or wound- 
Ca, and amongſt them 89 officers, who were par- 
: ticularly aimed at by the American riflemen. 
This was one of the warmeſt and moſt bloody con- 
flicts ever known for the time it laſted, and the 


number of men engaged: and it was remarked . 


that at the battle of Minden, where the Britiſh 
infantry ſuſtained the fire of the whole French 
army, the offers ſuffered much leſs, and of pri- 
vates the loſs was ſearcely greater. In the heat 


af the action, Charles- town, a ſort of ſuburb to 


Boſton, ſituated on the oppoſite peninſula, and 
containing ſeveral hundred houſes, was ſet on fire 

by the Britiſh forces, and entir ely conſumed. 
In the beginning of July, General Waſhington 
arrived at the head- quarters near Boſton : he was 
received with all civic and military honors, and 
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an Addreſs of Congratulation was preſented to him 
by the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts ; in return for 
which he declared, that his higheſt ambition was 


| to be the happy inſtrument of vindicating the com- 


mon rights of America, and of reſtoring that de- 

voted province to peace, liberty, and ſafety. The 
town of Boſton, together with the poſt now occu- 
? pied by the Engliſh at Bunker's Hill, continued 
to be cloſely inveſted ; and though the American 
army was at this time extremely deficient in pow- 
der, ammunition, and military ftores of every 
kind, happily no attempt was made by the Eng- 
liſh Generals to moleſt them. The General Con- 
greſs had, in the beginning of June, come to an 
important reſolution, that the Colonies of Ame- 
rica would not only continue to grant extraordi- 


naruy aids in time of war, but alſo, if allowed 3 


free commerce, pay into the Sinking Fund ſuch a 
fum annually for an hundred years, as ſhould be 
more than ſufficient in that time, if faithfully ap- 


plied, to extinguiſh ALL the preſent debts of Bri- | 


| tain. But the intelligence at this period arriving 
of the prohibitory and other MAD Acrs of the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament, it was not ſuffered to be, entered 
upon the Minutes. Georgia having now acceded 
to the Confederacy, which from this time aſſumed 
the appellation of the Thirteen United Colonies ; 
they iſſued, in July, a Declaration, ſetting forth 
the cauſes and 0 of their taking up arms. 
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Wx are reduced,” ſay they, “ to the alternative 
of unconditional ſubmiſſion or reſiſtance by force ; 
the latter is our choice. We have counted the 
coſt of this conteſt, and find nothing ſo dreadful 
as voluntary ſlavery. Honor, juſtice, and huma- 

nity forbid us tamely to ſurrender that freedom 
which we received from our anceſtors, and which 
our poſterity have a right to receive from us. We 
cannot endure the infamy and guilt of reſigning 
ſucceeding generations to that wretchedneſs which 
inevitably awaits them, if we baſely entail heredi- 
tary bondage upon them,” This Declaration was 


read at the head of every regiment, and received 


with great applauſe and acclamation. At the 
ſame time, and as the laſt effort for effecting an 
accommodation, the Congreſs reſolved upon a 
ſecond petition to the KIx , which, though leſs 
eloquent than the firſt, was expreſſed in terms the 
moſt guarded, temperate, and reſpectful: and fo 

| flattering were the hopes conceived of its happy 
effects by thoſe who ſighed ſor the return of peace, 
that it received, by a ſort of general aſſent, the ap- 
pellation of the © Olive Branch.” This Petition 
was tranſmitted to England through the highly re- 
ſpectable medium of Mr. Penn, Proprietary Go- 
vernor of the Province of Pennſylvania, and a 
lineal deſcendant of that famous and beneficent 
Legiſlator, in whoſe eſtimation the ſword and the 
ſceptre were equally ſuperfluous, and in com- 
1 1 pariſon 
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pariſon with whom Solon and Lycurgus hide their 
diminiſhed heads.“ Attached,” ſay the Petitioners, 
* to your Majeſty's perſon, family, and govern- 
ment, with all the deyotion that principle and 
affection can inſpire ; connected with Great Bri- 
tain by the ſtrongeſt ties that can unite ſocieties; 
| and deploring every event that tends in any degree 


to weaken them; we ſolemnly aſſure your Majeſty, 


that wenot only moſt ardently deſire that the ſormer — 
. harmony between her and theſe Colonies may be 
reſtored, but that a concord may be eſtabliſhed 
between them upon ſo firm a baſis, as to perpetuate 
its bleſſings, uninterrupted by any | future difſen- 
ſions, to ſucceeding generations in both coun- 
tries; to tranſmit your Majeſty's name to poſterity , 
a adorned with that ſignal and laſting glory that has 
attended the memory of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages 
whoſe virtues and abilities have extricated States 
from dangerous convulſions, and, by ſecuring hap- 
pineſs to others, have erected the mot noble and 
durable monuments to their own fame. We beg 
leave further to aſſure your Majeſty, that notwith- 
ſtanding the ſufferings of your loyal Coloniſts dur- 


ing the courſe of the preſent. controverſy, . 


breaſts retain too tender a regard for the kingdom 
from which we derive our origin, to requeſt ſuch 
2 reconciliation as might i in any manner be incon- 
ſiſtent with her dignity or her welfare; and, the 
epprehenſtons t that now oppreſs our hearts with 

unſpeak- 
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tinſpeakable grief being removed, your Majeſty 
will find your faithful ſubjects on this Conti- 
nent ready and willing at all times, as they have 
ever been, with their lives and fortunes, to aſſert and 
maintain the rights and intereſts of your Majeſty 
and of our Mother Country. We therefore be- 
ſecch your Majeſty, that your Royal authority and 
influence may be graciouſly interpoſed to procure 
us relief; with all humility ſubmitting to your 
| Majeſty, whether it may not be expedient that 
your Majeſty be pleaſed to DIRECT ſome MODE by 
which the united applications of your faithful Co- 
loniſts to the Throne may be improved into a 
happy and permanent reconciliation.” To this Pe- 
tition, which Mr. Penn delivered into the hands of 
the Earl of Dartmouth on the 1ft of September, 
he was, after a ſhort interval, informed that © xo 
ANSWER WOULD BE GIVEN!” ES 
Sanguine bopes had been entertained by the 
Engliſh Court, that the inhabitants of Canada 
might be induced to take an active part in this 
War againſt America: and twenty thouſand ſtand 
of arms were actually ſent to Quebec, for the uſe of 
the Canadians. But a very general diſcontent per- 
vaded the minds of the people on account of the 
late bill; and the militia of the province, on being 
applied to by the Governor, General Carleton, ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to paſs the limits of it—declaring, 5 
that thus. was a quarrel which did not concern 
them, 
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them, and in which they were determined to take 


no part. The diſpoſition of the Canadians being 
thus aſcertained, a project was formed for the in- 
vaſion of that province, which, as no danger was 
apprehended, was protected by a very inconſider- 
able force. General Montgomery, with an army 


not exceeding 3000 men, being appointed to con- 
duct this expedition; immediately proceeded to St. 
John's, ſituated on the banks of Lake Champlain, 
before which he encamped on the 15th of Septem- 
ber 1775. After a very gallant defence, that im- 
portant fortreſs was ſurrendered on the 2d of No- 
vember; Chamblee being alſo in the mean time 
captured by a ſeparate detachment. General : 
| Montgomery now prefled on to Montreal, which 


being deemed incapable of reſiſtance, General Carle- 
ton quitted it with precipitation one day, and the 


American General entered it in triumph the next. 
Nearly at the time that theſe tranſactions took 
place, Ticonderoga and Crown Point were ſur- 
priſed by an irregular band, haſtily collected, of 
| Green-Mountain-men, and other inland ſettlers, un- 
der the command of a bold partiſan, ſtyled by Bis 
followers Colonel Allen: and on the other ſide 
Colonel Arnold, an officer of diſtinguiſhed courage 
and activity in the ſervice of the Congreſs, after 
ſuffering incredible hardſhips in traverſing a rude _ 


and pathleſs wilderneſs during a march of thirty- 


one 9 5 aſcending by the Kennebeck, and de- 
ſcending 2 
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raking by the Chaundiere, at length reached 
Point Levi, on the ſouthern bank of the St. Lau- 
rence, where he expected the arrival of Montgo- 
mery. General Carleton was now reduced to a 
very critical ſituation. Immediately on the eva- 
_ cuation of Montreal, he was conveyed in a boat 
With muffled paddles down the river to Quebec 
a a precaution very neceſſary, as the Americans had 
by ſurpriſing exertions made themſelyes maſters 
of the navigation of the St. Laurence. The Go- 
vernor now made every poſſible preparation for 
a vigoroy5 defence, On the iſt December, Ge- 
neral Mc \tgomery joined Colonel Arnold before 
Quebec, rhe garriſon of which conſiſted, including 
provincials and marines, of about one thouſand 
ſix hundred men. Notwithſtanding the extreme 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon in this inclement climate, 
General Montgomery immediately began erecting 
his batteries, which, by a perfect novelty in mili- 
tary ſcience, being compoſed of ſnow and water, 
ſoon became ſolid ice. But finding his artillery 
= make little impreſſion, he determined on a general 
aſſault; this was attempted in two diſſerent quar- 
N ters of the town, the ſeveral diviſions being com- 
manded by Colonel Arnold and the General in 
perſon. In the firſt onſet General Montgomery. 3 
leading on his men with undaunted reſolution, 
was killed by a diſcharge of grape ſhot ; and his 
: troops falling into immediate diſorder, were re- 
pulſed 
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pulſed with much ſlaughter. On the other ſide 
Colonel Arnold, by great exertions of courage, 
forced the firſt barrier; but before he could attempt 
the ſecond, the whole ſtrength of the garriſon, in 
conſequence of the cataſtrophe in the oppoſite 
quarter, was collected againſt him. Colonel Ar- 
nold himſelf received a dangerous wound in tbe 
leg by a muſquet ball, and was compelled to re- 

tire to the camp. The Americans of this diviſion, 
being now attacked both in front and rear, were, 

after a brave reſiſtance, at length obliged to lay 
down their arms, and ſurrender themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war. This was a very complete victory 


on the part of the Governor, whoſe {kill and cou- 


rage on this occaſion merited every  eulogium. : 
Nevertheleſs, to fortune was he in a great degree 
indebted for his ſucceſs, the fall of the American 


commander being abſolutely deciſive of the event. 


The character of General Montgomery, judging 
from the uniform tenor of his conduct throughout 
this memorable. expedition, a and from the united 
teſtimony of all America in his favor, could not 
eafily be eſtimated too highly. To the courage 

of the ſoldier he joined the military {kill of the 
general, and the virtues of the man. He is ſaid 
to have poſſeſſed a mind highly cultivated, and a 
perſon and addreſs eaſy, graceful, and manly. He 
was of the number of thoſe favored and exalted 

few, © whom both Minzzvas call their own.” 
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When his body was taken up, his features were 
not in the leaſt diſtorted, but his countenance ap- 
peared regular, placid, and ferene. He was in- 
terred with all military and funereal honors by the 
Governor, who had the magnanimity to eſteem 
and acknowledge ſuperior exellence even in an 
enemy. What appears moſt aſtoniſhing is, that 
Colonel Arnold, with the ſhattered remains of his 
85 troops, now far inferior in number to the garriſon, 
was yet able to continue the blockade of the city, 
and to reduce it to great diſtreſs for the want of : 


5 prov ifion* | 


It is n eeſſary to caſt a tanſtent view at the 
Nate « affairs at this period in the principal pro- 
vinces of the Continent. Lord Dunmore, Go- 
vernor of Virginia, had adopted the refolution, in 
_ conſequence of the diſputes long ſubſiſting be- 
tween him and the people, and which roſe by de- 
grees to the greateſt violence, to take refuge on 
: board the Fowey man of war, in the month of 
= June; to which he firangely attempted to transfer 
the ſittings of the Aſſembly—a requiſition with 
which the Legiſlative Body abſolutely refuſed com- 
poliance. His Lordſhip being diveſted of his au- 
thority, carried on a ſort of predatory war againſt 7 
the Province, proclaimed martial law, and imme- 
diate emancipation to all negroes and indented 
ſervants able and willing to bear arms in his Ma- 
jeſty J ee. meaſure which cauſed the greateſt 
QArritation 
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irritation and reſentment, without being produc- 
tive of any adequate advantage. At length an 
event took place, which completed the alienation 
of the Virginians from the Engliſh Government. 
A demind was made by the ſhipping in the Bay 
of Cheſapeak, to the inhabitants of the town of 
Norfolk, for proviſions and other ſupplies for his 
Majeſty's ſervice; which being peremptorily re- 
| fuſed, a heavy cannonade was commenced againſt 
the town, the richeſt and moſt floutiſhing in the 
province, and in a few hours it was reduced to 
aſhes—the loſs being eſtimated at three hundred 
thouſand pounds. In the adjacent country of - 
Maryland the wiſdom and moderation of Go 
vernor Eden prevented theſe fatal extremities ; 
and, when the Britiſh Government was at length 
entirely ſuperſeded, he retired from the province, 
carrying with him the eſteem and admiration of 
every party, and almoſt of every individual. In 
the Carolinas, lord William Campbell and Go- 
vernor Martin, adopting the policy of Lord Dun- 
more, were alſo compelled to withdraw for ſafety | 
on board the King's ſhips lying off the coaſt. In 
Pennſylvania, a military aſſociation was eſtabliſhed 
throughout the province; and a ſimilar ſpirit in- 
dicating itſelf in different modes, pervaded the 
whole chain of Colonies from the frozen deſerts 
of Nova Scotia to the burning ſands of Florida. 
In the Maſſachuſetts Bay, the town of Falmouth, 
5 „ from 
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from ſimilar cauſes of offence with that of Norfolk, 
was ſet on fire, and deſtroyed by a tremendous 
cannonade, in the courſe of which above three 
thouſand ſhot, beſides bombs and carcaſſes, were 


thrown into the place. The garriſon of Boſton was 


maintained at an incredible expence by ſupplies 
from England, a great proportion of which was in- 
tercepted by the American cruizers; and the town 
continued cloſely blockaded during the whole win- 


ter. Towards the end of February 1776, it was 


determined by General Waſhington to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the heights of Dorcheſter, ſituated in a 


peninſula Iretching into the bay to the ſouth of 


| Boſton. All the previous preparations being made, 
a party of two thouſand men, on the evening of 


the 4th of March, paſſed in profound filence the 


g neck or iſthmus, followed by three hundred car- 


riages with entrenching tools. It being bright 


moonlight, they continued working till day-break, 


when two redoubts were completed, as if by the 


power of enchantment, to the inexpreſſible aſto- 
niſhment of General Howe, who was informed by 


the Admiral that he could not, while the enemy 
poſſeſſed thoſe heights, be reſponſible for the ſafety 
ol his Majeſty's ſhips in the harbor. A, reſolution | 
was immediately taken by the General, now chief 


in command by the departure of General Gage, 

to diſlodge them: but a prodigious ſtorm of wind, 
ſuccealed by a deluge of rain, ANIONS prevented. 
the 


oof 
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the meditated attack ; and the works, having beer 
nevertheleſs carried on in the mean time with u- 
remitted diligence by the Americans, were now 
judged too ſtrong to be carried by a corp-de-marn, 
and it was determined to evacuate the town. Ano- 
ther work being thrown up, which from its prox- 
imity had the entire command of Boſton-neck, this 
determination was mott ptecipitately carried into 
execution early in the morning of the 15th of 
March 1776; when the whole of tlie troops, 1 
gether with ſuch of the inhabitants as were at- 
tached to the Royal cauſe, put to ſea on board the 
tranſports lying in the harbor, though very inſuf- 
ficient in number for the purpoſe ; and after a 
tempeſtuous and dangerous voyage they at length 
landed fafely at Halifax. On the ſucceeding day 
General Waſhington entered the town in triumph, 
and found there a great quantity of ſtores and pro- 
viſions which the Engliſh commander had neither Y 
time to remove or to deſtroy. ' Compliments « of con- 
gratulation were paid to the American General on 
this occaſion by the Convention of Maſſachuſetts, | 
Some time previous to this event, the Oneidas, 
and other Indian nations, had ſent a deputation to 
that Aſſembly, of their chiefs and warriors, who, 
in the ſimple ſtyle of Indian eloquence, diſcloſed 
the purport of their commiſſion in the following : 
terms: © BROTHERS we have heard of the un- 
. bappy differences and great contention between 
Fon 
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you and OLp ENGLAND. We wonder greatly, 
and are troubled in our minds. Brothers, poſſeſs 
your minds in peace reſpecting us Indians. WE 
cannot intermeddle in this diſpute between two 
brothers. The quarrel ſeems to us unnatural. 
You are two brothers of one blood ; we bear an 
equal affection to both. Should the Gann KING 
apply to us for aid, we ſhall deny him; if the Co- 
lonies apply, we hall refuſe. We Indians cannot 
find or recollect in the traditions of our anceſtors 
a caſe ſimilar to this. Brothers, were jit an alien 
that had ſtruck you, we ſhould look into the mat- 
ter. We hope, through the wiſe government and 
good pleaſure of Gon, your diſtreſſes may be ſoon | 
removed, and the dark clouds be diſperſed. Bro- 
thers, as we have declared for peace, we defire 
you will not apply to our Indian brethren for aſ- 
ſiſtance. Let us Indians be all of one mind, and 
you white people ſettle your diſputes betwixt your- 
ſelves.“ Happy would it have been, had the In- 
dian nations uniformly adhered to this wiſe po- 
- licy, of which the Aſſembly to whom this diſcourſe 
was addreſſed declared their high and entire ap- 
probation ! | But many of the ſavage tribes bor- 
. dering on the great lakes and rivers were prevailed 
upon, by the ſolicitations and laviſh preſents of 
the Britiſh agents, to take up the hatchet in behalf 
of the GREAT Kino. Colonel Johnſon, ſon of 
the famous Sir William Johnſon, Was moſt ſucceſs- 
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ful in theſe direful negotiations: and a great war- 
feaſt was made by him on the occaſion, in which, 
according to the horrid phraſeology of theſe bar- 
barians, they were invited © to banquet upon F 
Boſtonian, and to drink his blood.“ 
I be Parliament of Great Britain, after a ſhort 
receſs, met at Weſtminſter, October 26, 1775 
and the ſeſſion was opened by an unuſually long 
and elaborate Oration from the Throne, containing 


charges againſt the Colonies the moſt wild and 4 


extravagant accuſing them of a deſperate conſpi- 
racy, and of harboring a premeditated deſign to 
effect a total revolt; whilſt, taking advantage of 


the moderation and forbearance of Parliament, they | 
hoped to amuſe by vague expreſſions of attach- | 


ment to the Parent State, and of loyalty to the So- 


vereign. This rebellious war, it is affirmed, is 


4 manifeſtly carried on for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing 
an independent empire; and it is now become the 
part of wiſdom, and in its effects of clemency, to Bo 
puta ſpeedy end to theſe diſorders by the moſt de- 
_ cifive exertions—for which purpoſe his Majeſty 


_ had greatly i increaſed his military and naval eſta- 


bliſhments, and he had alſo receiv ed the moſt 

friendly offers of foreign aſſiſtance. When the 

unhappy and DELUDED MULTITUDE, againſt 
whom this great force will be directed, ſhall be- 
come ſenſible of their error, he declared himſelf 
; ready to receive the miſled with tenderneſs and 


mercy ; ; 
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mercy ; for which purpoſe he had given authority 
to certain perſons upon the ſpot, to grant gene- 


ral or particular pardons and indemnities, and to 


receive the ſubmiſſion of any Province or Colony 
which ſhould be diſpoſed to return to its allegi- 
ance.“ Upon the whole, this ſpeech breathed a 
moſt inveterate and determined ſpirit of anlimoſity 


againſt the Colonies; and nothing leſs than abſo- 
lute, unreſerved, and unconditional ſubmiſſion was 


held out as the pricè by which peace was to be 
purehaſed. = 


During the ſammier receſs af Parliament; the 


Duke of Grafton, Lord Privy Seal, who had long 
viewed with extreme ſolicitude and concern the 
violent meaſures adopted by the majority of the 
Miniſters, but who had been induced in a certain 


degree to concur with and countenance theſe pro- 
ceedings by the moſt poſitive aſſurances of a ſpeedy 
and peaceable termination of the controy erſy, now 


perceiving a bloody and unnatural war in full 


proſpect, determined no longer to take any ſhare 
of the reſponſibility attached to his exalted ſtation. 


But thinking it proper, previous to his reſignation, - 


to make one more effort to procure a change of 
ſyſtem, his Grace wrote, in the month of Auguſt, 


a letter to Lord North, expreſſing * his loyal and : 
grateful attachment to his Majeſty, and his zealous 
deſire to ſee the Government flouriſh under the 


adminiſtration of the Noble Lord to whom it was 


K 2 


now 
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now entruſted ;” at the fame time ſtating his own 
clear and decided opinion, the reſult of much ſe- 
rious reflection, that ſome effectual means ought 
to be adopted for the purpoſe of terminating our 
preſent unfortunate differences with America. His 


Grace remarked, © That the inclinations of the ma- 
jority of perſons of reſpectability and property in 


England differed in little elſe than words from the 
declarations of the Congreſs That if Deputies from 
the United Colonies canxor be acknowledged by 
the King, other expedients might be deviſed, by 
which the wiſhes and expectations of his Majeſty's 
American ſubjects might be ſtated and properly 
confidered—That a want of intercourſe had hi- 
| therto been, and muſt ſtill remain, an infuperable 


5 bar to accommodation. His Grace obſerved, that 


the idea of a powerful party in America ready to 
avow their loyalty under the protection of a mili- 
tary force was now vaniſhed. It is evident that, 
as the means of offence are increaſed, America 
has alſo in the fame proportion increaſed her means 
of defence; that the event of ſuch a ftruggle muſt 
be hopeleſs, diſgraceful, and ruinous : and his 


Grace concluded his letter, written at this critical DO 
_ and perilous juncture, by ſuggeſting one mode at 


leaſt by which intercourſe and negotiation might 

commence, under a generous offer of a truce to the 
revolted Colonies, ſanctioned by the addreſs of both 
Houſes to the Kang, on various motives of policy, 


affection, 
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affection, and humanity.” To this letter the Duke 
received a polite and reſpectful, though very un- 
ſatisfactory anſwer from Lord North, upon the 
whole purporting that meaſures of coercion were 
unalterably determined upon. 
On the receipt of the Congreſs petition, delivered 
to Lord Dartmouth by Mr. Penn, his Grace again 
_ renewed his ſolicitations with the Miniſters for the 
adoption of a pacific ſy ſtem, but with no better ef- 
| fect. The Duke then, as the laſt reſource, 1 requeſt- 
ed an audience of the Kixs, in which he ſtated to 
his Majeſty, without reſerve, his reaſons why he 
could no longer take any part in the adminiftration 
of affairs. T he King liſtened with attention, and 
: condeſcendingly endeavored to demonſtrate to his 
Grace, by calm and diſpaſſionate reaſoning, the 
juſtice, the policy, and neceſſity of this war, and 
the abſolute certainty of ultimate ſucceſs ; and 
finding that he was unable to effect the conviction 
he wiſhed; he flatteringly expreſſed his regret at 
parting with ſo experienced and faithful a ſervant. 
On the uſual motion in the Houſe of Lords for 
an addreſs in anſwer to the ſpeech from the Throne, 
Lord Rockingham 1 in the moſt pointed terms con- 
demned the meaſures recommended in it, as bear- 
ing the moſt portentous aſpect to the Britiſh em- 


. and fraught with the moſt ruinous conſe- 


quences. The charge againſt the colonies of aim- 
ing at independence his Lordſhip Remy repre- 
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hended, as totally unfounded : “ but what,” ſaid 
his Lordſhip, © they never originally intended, we 
may certainly drive them to—they will undoubt- 
edly prefer independence to ſlavery.” The charge 
of making inſidious profeſſions of duty was equally 
reprobated. On the contrary, it was obſerved by 
his Lordſhip, that they had from the beginning 
declared, in terms the moſt explicit, that they never 
would ſubmit to be arbitrarily | taxed by any body 
of men whatever. They did not WHISPER their 
complaints, but fairly told the world what they 
would do if urged to extremity. What, his Lord- 
ſhip aſked, was that lemty of Parliament ſo much 
boaſted of in the ſpeech ? Was it to be RE = 
in the Boſton Port Bill! ? in the F "ſhery Bill? OY 
the Maſſachuſetts Charter Bill 5 or in the PH ” 
nity and encouragement held out to military 3 
cenſe in the Bill which profeſſes as its object the 


impartial a adminiſtration of juſtice ? Miniſters, ſid 


his Lordſhip, have been warned ſeſſion after ſeſſion | 
of the danger in which they were involving them- : 
ſelves and the country ; but the ſources of infor- 

: mation which Miniſters relied upon were the falſe, . 
partial, illiberal repreſentations of ſelfiſh, artful, | 
and deſigning men, who had held public offices 
4 in America, and who by this means were glad to 
gratiſy at once their intereſt, their prejudices, and 
their revenge. bis Lordſhip concluded an ex- 
cellent ſpeech by moving an amendment to the 


ad dreſs ö 
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addreſs “ That, deeply impreſſed with the melan- 
choly ſtate of public concerns, they would on ma- 
ture deliberation endeayor to apply the moſt ef- 


fectual means of reſtoring order to the diftrated 


affairs of the Britiſh empire, &c.“ 

The Duke of Grafton now roſe to ſupport the 
amendment, and in a particular manner attracted 
the attention of the Houſe and of the Public, by an 
open and ingenuous acknowledgment that he had 
by miſinformation and miſrepreſentation been in- 
duced to give countenance to a plan the moſt ab- 
horrent from his mind and opinion being repeat- 
edly aſſured that the mere appearance of coercion 
would ſuffice to eſtabliſh a perfect reconciliation. 


5 His Grace declared, that he could no longer heſitate 
as to the part he ought to take, being now fully 


| convinced, that nothing leſs than a total repeal of 


the American laws paſſed ſince the year 1763 : 


could reſtore peace and happineſs, or prevent thoſe 
fatal conſequences which he could not even think 
of without grief and horror. Such, he ſaid, was 


= the ſtrength of his conviction, that no perſonal | 
eonfideration whatever could induce him to refrain 
from giving his moſt determined oppoſition to the 


' meaſures actually purſued, and to thoſe which he 


underſtood were yet in contemplation. After a 
long and vehement debate, the amendment of Lord 
Rockingham was rejected by 69 voices to 29, and 
the original motion, on a ſecond diviſion, carried 


* 4 by 
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hended, as totally unfounded : “ but what,” ſaid 
his Lordſhip, © they never originally intended, we 
may certainly drive them to—they will undoubt- 
edly prefer independence to ſlavery.” The charge 
of making inſidious profeſſions of duty was equally 
reprobated. On the contrary, it was obſerved by 
his Lordſhip, that they had from the beginning 
declared, in terms the. moſt explicit, that they never 
would ſubmit to be arbitrarily | taxed by any body 
of men whatever. They did not wurspER their 
complaints, but fairly told the world what they 
would do if urged to extremity. What, his Lord- 
ſhip aſked, was that lenity of Parliament ſo much 
boaſted of in the ſpeech ? Was it to be diſcovered 
in the Boſion Port Bill? in the Fiſhery Bill? in 
the Maflachuſetts Charter Bill ? or in the indem- 
nity and encouragement held out to military . 
cenſe in the Bill which profeſſes as its object the 
5 impartial adminiftration of juſtice ?. Minifters, ſaid 
his Lordſhip, have been warned ſeſſion after ſeſſion 
of the danger in which they were involving them- 
ſelves and the country; but the ſources of infor- 
mation which Miniſters relied npon were the falſe, 
partial, illi ber: a] repreſentations of ſelfiſh, artful, 


and deſigning men, who had held public offices 


in America, and who by this means were glad to 


gratiſy at once their mtereſt, their prejudices, and 
their revenge. His Lordthip concluded an ex- 8 


cellent ſpeech by moving an amendment to the 
addreſs 
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addreſs—* That, deeply imprefled with the melan- 


choly ſtate of public concerns, they would on ma- 
ture deliberation endeayor to apply the moſt ef- 
fectual means of reſtoring order to the diſtracted 
affairs of the Britiſh empire, &c.” 
The Duke of Grafton now roſe to ſupport the 
amendment, and i in a particular manner attracted 
the attention of the Houſe and of the Public, by an 
open and ingenuous acknowledgment that he had 
by miſinformation and miſrepreſentation been in- 
duced to give countenance to a plan the moſt ab- 
horrent from his mind and opinion being repeat- 
edly aſſured that the mere appearance of coercion 
would ſuffice to eſtabliſh a perfect reconciliation. 
His Grace declared, that he could no longer heſitate 
as to the part he ought to take, being now fally 
convinced, that nothing leſs than a total repeal of 
the American laws paſſed fince the year 1763 
could reſtore peace and happineſs, or prevent thoſe 
fatal conſequences which he could not even think 
of without grief and horror. Such, he ſaid, was 5 
the ſtrength of his conviction, that no perſonal 


oonſideration whatever could induce him to refrain 


from giving his moſt determined oppoſition to the 
meaſures actually purſued, and to thoſe which he 
underſtood were yet in contemplation. Aﬀer a 
long and vehement debate, the amendment of Lord 
Rockingham was rejected by 69 voices to 29, and 
N the original motion, on a ſecond diviſion, carried 
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by 76 voices to 33. But the Lords in the minority 
entered upon the Journals a moſt ſpirited and vi- 
gorous proteſt againſt it. We have beheld with 
1 ſorrow and indignation,” ſay their Lordſhips,“ free- 
men driven to reſiſtance by acts of oppreſſion and 
violence. We cannot conſent to an addreſs which 
may deceive his Majeſty and the Public into a 
belief of the confidence of this Houſe in the preſent 
Miniſtry, who have diſgraced Parliament, deceived 
the Nation, loſt the Colonies, and 1 inv olved us in ; 
a civil war againſt our cleareſt intereſts, and upon 
the moſt unjuſtifiable grounds, wantonly ſpilling the 
blood of thouſands of our fellow ſubjects.” 
On the reſignation of the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Dartmouth, whoſe mild temper was ill calculated 
to enforce the preſent bloody and coercive mea- 
. ſures, was advanced to the dignity of Lord Privy 
Seal; and Lord George Germaine, fo famous, or 
rather infamous, under his former appellation of 
Lord George Sackville, who, after a long courſe of 
oppoſition, had uniformly voted with the Court on : 
the queſtions relative to America, was appointed to 
the vacant poſt of Seer etary of State for the Colo- 
| nies. The moſt odious of taſks was now therefore 
1 properly aſſigned to the moſt odious of inſtruments. 
1 Lord Rochford alſo at this time chooſing to retire 
from public buſineſs, the Earl of Weymouth was 
reinſtated in the office of Secretary for the South- 
I ern Department, reſigned by his Lordſhip in the 
4 "year 
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year 1771. The debate on the addreſs in the 
Houſe of Commons was chiefly diſtinguiſhed from 
that of the Lords by the high offence which ſeemed 
to be taken by many of the Country Gentlemen, and 
{ome other Members who uſually voted with the 
Adminiſtration, at that clauſe in the ſpeech from 
the Throne in which his Majeſty mentioned the 
introduction of a body of his electoral forces into 
the garriſons of Port Mahon and Gibraltar; and 
the correſponding clauſe in the addreſs, thanking 
his Majeſty for the ſame. This was, not without 
reaſon, repreſented as a meaſure in the higheſt 
degree unconſtitutional and dangerous ; ; and, the 
Miniſter not ſeeming very willing to give any ſa- 
tisfaction on this head, many gentlemen left the 
Houſe without voting. On the report, the oppoſi- 
tion was renewed with freſh vigor; and a motion 
being now formally made by one of the Country 
Members for inſerting in lieu of the obnoxious 
clauſe, the words, © And we will immediately take 
into our conſider ation the meaſure of introducing 
foreign troops into any part of the dominions of 


| Great Britain without the previous conſent of Par- 


liament ;” the Miniſter began to ſee the neceſ- 
ſity of making ſome conceſſion; and, quitting the 
high but unſure ground of authority, he now de- 
clared, © that though he believed the meaſure to 
be right, as Other gentlemen for whom he had the 
| higheſt c deference ſeemed to be of another 0 opinion, 


he 
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he had no objection that the matter ſhould be 
brought in a regular and parliamentary manner 
before the Houſe, that its adviſers might, if the ne- 
ceſſity of the caſe required it, receive the benefit 
of an act of indemnity.” This acknowledgment 
brought back the deſerters to the Miniſterial ſtan- 
dard, and the addreſs finally paſſed by a great ma- 
jority. In the ſequel, a bill of indemnity was ac- . 
tually brought into the Houſe of Commons, and 
paſſed with general approbation; but aſter great 
debate it was, little to the ſatisfaction of the puke, f 
rejected by the Lords. 
On the 10th of November 1775, the Duke of ” 
Richmond moved for the examination of Mr. Penn 
at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, to which the Peers - 


in Adminiſtration gave a very reluctant aflent. In 2 


the courſe of this remarkable examination, it ap- 
peared that no queſtions had been aſked of Mr. 
Penn, or any enquiry made by Miniſters ſince his 
arrival in England, although he had been Gover- 
nor of the Colony in which the Congreſs held 
their ſeſſion, and was held in univerſal eſteem 


a man of great candor, ability, and information. _ 


He declared his firm belief, tha at the Congreſs had _ 


hitherto entertained no def igns of independency ; _ 


that the Members of that Aſſembly were men of 


character, fairly elected, and fully competent to 
declare the ſenſe of their Conſtituents; that the 


different Provinces would certainly be governed 


by 
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by their deciſions; that the war was levied and car- 
ried on by the Coloniſts, merely in defence of 
what they conceiyed to be their undoubted rights 
and liberties; that the ſpirit of reſiſtance was gene- 
ral, and that they believed themſelves able to de- 
fend their liberties againſt the arms of Great Bri- 
tain ; that the Colonies had been greatly diflatisfied 
with the reception of their former petitions, but 
had formed great hopes on the ſucceſs of that 


_ brought over by him, which was ſtyled by them 


The Olive Branch, and that he had been 
congratulated by his friends upon his being the 
bearer of it: that it was greatly to be feared, that, 
if conciliatory meaſures were not ſpeedily purſued, 8 
they would form connections with foreign powers, 
and that ſuch connections, once made, it would 


hy found very « difficult to diſflolve. He affirmed, 


that the prevailing wiſh of America was reſtora- 
tion of friendſhip with England; but that the moſt 
intelligent men on the continent were of opinion, 
| that a rejection of the preſent petition would 
prove an inſuperable bar to reconcilement. He 
ſaid, that the Americans were well ſatisfied with 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, notwithſtanding the N 
: declaratory law which accompanied it; and if no 
inncvations had been afterwards made, they would 
have remained content: that they would allow the 
imperial authority of Great Britain, but not its 
fight of taxation.“ The examination being finiſhed, 
we 8 Ag = 


ae i 


the Duke of Richmond moved, © That the Pe- 
tition from the Continental Congreſs to the 
King was ground for a conciliation of the un- 
happy differences ſubſiſting between Great Britain 
and America.” After a violent debet2, the motion 
was negatived by 86 to 33 voices. 

The Miniſter having moved in the Houſe of 
Commons, that the- land tax for the year 1776 be 
four ſhillings in the pound, the Country Gentle- 


men were congratulated by the Members in 9 


poſition on this additional taxation, as the firſt 
fruits of their darling ſcheme for {© > cocrcion of 
America; and it as predicted, that below the pre- 
ſent level the land-tax would NEVER AGAIN BE 


' REDUCED. The Country Members, irritated 1 


equally by the increaſe of the tax and the bitter 
ſarcaſms by which it was accompanied, and dif- 
pleated alſo with the language now held by Lord 
North, © that the conteſt was not for taxation but 
for ſovereignty,” declared through the medium of 
their leaders, that they had ſupported Government 
in its plans of coercion, in the firm perſuaſion 
that their burthens would be eventually diminiſhed 
by a great revenue to be drawn from America; but 


if the idea of a revenue w ere abandoned, they could 1 
not think of expending any morę money in a 4 


conteſt attended with ſo many evils, and wholly un- 
productive of benefit ; and they would therefore 

oppoſe the Noble Lord's motion for the increaſe of 
9: 
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the land-tax. The Miniſter, who was a great adept 
in the art of accommodation, and perfectly {killed 
in the ſcience of Government within the walls of that 
Houſe, inſtantly perceived the neceſſity, as at other 
times, and on other favorite points, of conciliating 
this occaſionally obſtinate and refractory claſs of 
Members. He now therefore aflured them, © that 
| the idea of taxation, and of levying a produc- 
tive revenue from America, was never aban- 
doned; and that, when any thing of that fort was 
affirmed, nothing more was meant than that it was 
dropped for the preſent; taxation being a mat- 
ter of ſecondary confideration - only, when the 
ſupremacy of the country \ was at ſtake. He even 
declared, that no means exiſted by which tbe 


5 legiſlative authority and commercial control of 
this country Over the Colonies could be inſured, 


but by combining them with taxation.“ This 
explanation giving much ſatisfaction, the motion 
was carried by a great majority; and thus were 
theſe credulous and honeſt gentlemen, the loyal 

| and zealous D CoveRLEYS of the Houſe, led to 
believe, that a war car ried on at ſo enormous and 
uncalculable an expence, was a war founded on 
the ceconomical principle of reducing taxes and 
diminiſhing. burdens; though it is remarkable, 
that the moſt ſanguine ideas oi Mr, Grenville him- 
{elf never extended to the expectation of extort- 
ing a revenue from America equal in atwount t the 


intereſt 
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intereſt of the loan already wanting, ad which 
it would be annually neceſſary, under increaſing 
difficulties and diſadvantages, to raiſe, in order to 
eſtabliſh a claim which was now declared to be 
the object of the conteſt. 

In the courſe of this month (Nov. 1775) a 
ſeries of motions made in the Upper Houſe by the 
Duke of Grafton, for eſtimates to be laid before 
the Houſe reſpecting the ſtate of the army in 
America, and the addition of force neceſſary for 
the ſervice of the enſuing campaign, were nega- 


tived without a diviſion. Parliament was left to 


wander in darkneſs and uncertainty, on pretence 


of the danger of giving any information that might | 


reach the enemy. On the day ſucceeding this 
rejection, Mr. Burke moved for leave to bring in 

a bill © for quieting the preſent troubles i in Ame- 
rica, which was profeſſedly founded on the fa- 
mous ſtatute paſſed in the 35th year of Edward I. 
known by the name of Statutum de tallagio non 


concedendo. He juſtly obſerved, © that Sove- I 


reignty was not in its nature an idea of abſolute : 


unity, but was capable of great complexity and 


infinite modifications, according to the temper of 
thoſe who are to be governcd, and to the circum- 
ſtances of things; which being infinitely diverſified, 
Government ought to be adapted to them, and to 
conform itſelf to their nature, inſtead of vainly en- 
deavoring to force that to a contrary bias; that 
the 
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the Grand Seignior himſelf could not exerciſe his 
authority in the ſame manner, or the ſame degree, 
at Algiers or Tunis as at Conſtantinople; and that 
circumſtances not in our power to alter or con- 
trol, made conceſſion on the ſubject of taxation in- 
1 diſpenſably eſſential to the attainment of peace. 


Nothing worſe, ſaid this famous Parliamentary 


Orator, happens to you than to all nations poſ- 


ſeſſing extenſive empires. In large bodies the 


circulation of power muſt be leſs vigorous at the 
extremities. Deſpotiſm itſelf is compelled to truck 
and huckfter. Three thouſand miles of ocean is a 


powerful principle in the natural conſtitution of 
things for weakening Government, of Which no 
contrivance can deſtroy the effect. Spain! „ der 


American provinces ſubmits to this immutable 


condition, the eternal law of extenſiy e and detached 

empire. A power ſteps in which limits the arro- 

. gance of the raging paſſions, and ſay 8, Hither ſnalt 

thou go, and no farther. Who are you, that 
you ſhould fret and rage, and bite the chain 
of nature? Such effects are incident to all the 


forms into which empire can be thrown. The 
great object of the preſent bill, be ſaid, was a re- 


nunciation of the exerciſe of taxation without By 
al interfering with the queſtion of right; it pre- 
ſerved the power of levying duties os the regu- 


lation of commerce z but the money ſo raiſed, 


agreeably to an excellent idea ſuggeſted by the 


conci- 
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conciliatory motion of Lord North, was to be at 
the diſpofal of the ſeveral General Aſſemblies. 
The tea duty of 1767 was to be repealed, and a 
general amneſty granted.” This was a wiſe, fim- 
ple, and rational plan of conciliation ; and it met 
with a leſs unfavorable reception from the Houſe _ 
than any hitherto attempted : but on a diviſion 
upon the previous queſtion, the numbers were 
210 againſt 105 w ho voted : in ſupport of the ori- 
ginal motion. 
In a few days after this, the Miniſter brought | in 
his famous Prohibitory Bill, interdicting all trade 
and intercourfe with the Thirteen United Colo- 
nies. By this bill, all property of Americans, = 
whether of ſhips or goods, on the high feas or in 
| harbor, are declared forfeited to the captors; ſo 
that it amounted in fact to an abſolute declaration 
of war. This, the Oppoſition juſtly affirmed, was 
cutting off at the root all hope of future accommo- 
dation ; and they pronounced it to be a formal _ 
AcT oF Arpicavion of our Government over 
the Colonies; it drove the two countries to the 
fatal extremity of abſolute conqueſt on the one 


hand, or abſolute independency on the other. The 


Offers of pardon, by which the bill was accompanied, | 
were laid to be ridiculous when offered to men who 
acknowledge no crime, and who are conſcious not 
of doing, but merely of ſuffering, wrong. The 


repeal of the Boſton Port, Fiſhery, aud Reſtrain- 
ing 
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ing Acts being included in this Bill, as entirely 
ſuperſeded by the operation of it; Mr. Fox 
moved an amendment, to leaye out the whole title 
and body of the Bill excepting the parts relative to 
ſuch repeal. This produced a warm debate, which 
continued till midnight, when the amendment was 
; rejected by à majority of 192 to 64 voices. 
In the Houſe of Lords, the Bill was again com- 
| bated on every ground of policy, humanity, and 
Juſtice. Lord Mansfield in the courſe of the de- 
bate remarked, © that we had paſſed the RuBicon, 
and were not now at liberty to conſider the queſ- 
tions of or iginal right or wrong, juſtice or injuſtice. 
We were engaged in a war, and we muſt uſe 

our utmoſt efforts to obtain the ends propoſed by 
it; quoting in illuſtration the laconic ſpeech of a 

_ gallant officer ſerving in the army of Guſtavus 
Adolphus, who, pointing to the enemy, ſaid to his 
men, © See you thoſe lads? K LTL them, or they 


0 Y will KILL you. „Such werc the abominable argu- 


ments now uſed to reconcile the minds of men 
to this unjuſt, cruel, and bloody war, by venerable 


z ; and learned ſages wearing the robes and holding 


the balance of Juſtice. The Bill, after much ob- 
jection and oppoſition, paſſed by a gu and dogs 
five majority. 

The only notice taken of the conciligtory pro- 
poſition of the Miniſter was by the Aſſembly of 
Nova Scorra, which had tranſinitted a Petition 
Vor. II. L „ 
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to Parliament, preſented to the Houſe on the 
firſt day of the Seſſion by the Speaker, founded 
on the baſis of that propoſition; and it was now 
moved by Lord North, that the propoſal of a 
poundage duty ad valorem upon all commodities 
imported, not being the produce of the Britiſh | 
dominions in Europe or America, to be diſpoſed 
of by Parliament, ſhould be accepted, and the duty 2 
fixed at eight per cent. in lieu of all other taxes; 
and in reward of this dutiful overture, the Act of 
Navigation itſelf was in part diſpenſed with in 
their favor, and they were allowed to import 
ORANGES and LEMONS, and ſome other articles 
of equal importance, directly from the place of 
their growth and produce. But as this barren 
province was notoriouſly unequal to the ſupport 


of its own civil governinent, the offer of a reve: 


nue ſeemed 0 carry with it 10 lu dicrous an ap- 
pearance, that no Bill was ever in the Tequel 
brought forward in conſequence of the reſolutions 
now pafſed. 

. very extraordinary propoſiti on had been re- 
_ cently made by the Earl of Harcourt, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, to the Parliament of that king- 
dom, on. the part of his Majeſty, , who had pledged : 
lis roy al word that twelye thouſand regular 
troops on that c tablithment ſhouid always remain 
ſtationary in that country; 5 ſting ſour thou 
__fandof the mac troops to be emp! oyed. in the ſer- — 
f "oh vice 
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vice of Great Britain, and engaging that Ireland 
ſhould be relieved from the expence of the ſame; 
and ALso, that the ſaid troops ſhould be replaced, 


if deſired, by four thouſand foreign Proteſtant : 
troops, to be /ikewiſe paid by Great Britain. Soon 
after the Chriſtmas receſs, a motion was made in 


the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, by Mr. Thomas 
Townſhend, © that the Earl of Harcourt was here- 
in chargeãble with a breach of privilege, and had 
acted in derogation of the authority of that Houſe, 
and that a Committee be appointed to enquire 


into the tame. It was urged, that it vas the higheſt 
5 preſumption in the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to engage for the payment of any ſpecific ſums by 
the Parliament of Great Britain; and much worſe 


to pledge the Parliament to the fulfilment of a 


contract ſo abſurd and extrav agant as to defray the 


expence of eight thouſand men for the ſervice of 


four thouſand ; and the deſign of introducing 


foreign troops into Ireland, was repreſented as 
fraught with danger and miſchief.” The Miniſter 
appeared not a little embarraſſed on this occaſion ; 
and contented himſelf with ſaying, © that he was 


in no ſhape reſponſible for the conduct or actions 


of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; and he diſa- 
vowed any knowledge of the lpecific inſtructions 


under which this requiſition had been made. He 
allowed that the bargain appeared improvident, 


but it might be defended on the ground of neceſ- 
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ſity; and if it were allowed to be more eligible 
to employ native troops than foreigners in Ame- 
rica, it would be a ſufficient juſtification of the 
latter part of the propoſition.” Mr. Jenkinſon, 
however, and others of the King's friends, who took 
part in the debate, aflumed a much higher tone, 
and inſiſted upon his Majeſty's Rrehr of intro- 
ducing foreign forces into any part of his domi- 
nions, when the exigencies of the State rendered 
it expedient or neceflary. Mr. Jenkinſon afſerted, 
that the Meſſage was worded in a manner per- 
:ectly agreeable to official uſage, and that the mea- 
ſure was in exact conformity with, or more properly 
conſtituted a part of, that antient and acknowled ged 
prerogative, by which the Crown raiſed troops 
of its own will, and then applied to Parliament 
tor the pay ment, or entered into treaties for the 
ſame purpoſe with foreign princes, and pledged 


the national faith for a due performance of the _ 


articles. 1 bat part of the motion which went to 
the appointment of a Committee of Enquiry was 
negatived by 224 to 106 voices, and the previous 
queſtion put on the clauſe of cenſure, which was 
carried without a diviſion. 98 
Not difeor uraged by the ill ſucceſs of 3 at- 
tempts, Mr. Fox, on the 20th of February 1776, . 
moved, * That it be referred to a Committee, to 
enquire into ihe ill ſucceſs of bis Majeſty's arms in 
America.“ The vigour and comprehenſion of mind, 
the 
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the determined reſolution, the open and magnani- 
mous diſpoſition of this Senator, mature in judg- 
ment, though immature in years excited hopes and 
expectations of eventual advantage to his coun- 


try, which the malignant genius of Britain has 


hitherto delighted to diſappoint. © Declining,” 
he ſaid, © at preſent to enter into the development 
of a ſyſtem whoſe principles and complexion 
| afforded the cleareſt and moſt Unequiy« ocal proofs 


7: hat its ultimate deſign was the TOTAL DESTRUC- 


' T10N of the consTITUTION ; he grounded his 
motion on the acknowledged fact, that there had 


been ſomewhere groſs ignorance, incapacity, or 
negligence, This muſt be imputed either to our 
Miniſters at home, or our Commanders abroad : 


and it was abſolutely neceſſiry that the Houſe 
ſhould be fully informed on the ſubject, in order 


that a remedy might be applied to the evil before 

the Nation fell a victim to the treachery or miſ- 
conduct of men, on the one hand as unfit to de- 

| liberate and determine, as on the other to carry 
the meaſures ſo determined into execution. Pub- 

lic juſtice demanded ſuch an enquiry. None but 

the guilty could with to evade it. Our Commanders 5 
by ſea and land ought not to ſuffer the diſgrace 
attached to ill ſucceſs, in order to hide or pal- 
liate the blunders, the follies, the ſhameful and 


wretched inability of others.” The Adminiſtra- 


| tion appeared much chagrined and mortified at this. 
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expofure of their weakneſs. It was acknowledged 
e that ill ſucceſs had hitherto attended the opera- 
tions of the war, but that more vigorous meaſures 
would now be purſued; that a change of the 
former lenient /y/fem had been announced from the 
Throne; and it would be highly diſreſpectful and 
improper to enter into the examinations propoſed, 
until the meaſures now reſolved upon were tried, 
and the event known.” The previous queſtion 
being put at three o'clock in the morning, the 
motion was rejected by a majority of 240 to 104. 
The treaties recently entered into by his Ma- 
jeſty with the Landgrave of Heſſe, the Duke of 
Brunſwick, &c. for hiring large bodies of their 
troops for the American ſervice, amounting to 
about eighteen thouſand men, having been laid 
beſore the Houſe, and a motion made by the 
Miniſter for referring them to a Committee of 
Supply, a vehement debate enſued. Great Bri- 
tain, it was ſaid, was now diſgraced i in the eyes of 
all Europe—She was to be impoveriſhed, and what 
was ſtill worſe, degraded by an humiliating appli- 
cation to the petty Princes of Germany for ſuccors | 
to enable her to ſubdue her own ſubjects. Such 
alſo were the extravagant terms on which theſe 
troops were obtained, that the uſe of 18,000 mer- 
cenaries would not, taking in all contingencies, 
coſt the nation leſs than one million and a half 
ierling. There were no limits to the extortion of 
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theſe princely butchers, who fold their ſubjects 
like ſo many beafis for the flaughter. They were 
to haye levy money; ; they were to have a double 
ſubſidy ; their corps were to be kept up complete ; 
they were to be paid till the troops returned to 
their reſpective countries, and the ſubſidies were 
to be continued two years after the performance of 
the ſervice.” In anfiver to theſe objections, the 
Miniſters alleged, that the terms were more 
| reaſonable, conſidering the diſtance and other diſ- 
agreeable circumſtances attending this novel ſer- 
vice, than could be expected ; that had they been 
ſtill higher, neceſſity would have juſtified com- 
pliance. It was intimated, that ſo great a force 
would be employ ed, that theſe troops would have 
little more to do than to ſhow themſelves in 
America, and return: that there was every reaſon 
to believe that the war would be terminated in a 
ſi ugle campaign, in which caſe the ter ms would 
be found very advantageous: if indeed it ſhould 
be protracted to a diſtant period, it was allowed 
that the expence would be enormous; but this 
N was ſo improbable as to merit little conſideration. 
'The queſtion was carried by the force of theſe. 
reaſonings in favor of the Court, by a majority 
of 242 to 88 voices. —The ſame queſtion was dif- 
cuſſed with equal warmth in the Houſe of Peers, 
in conſequence of a motion of the Dake of Rich- 
mond, for an Addreſs to the King, That his 
a Majeſty 
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Majeſty would be pleaſed to countermand the 
march of theſe troops; and the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who had for ſome time paſt, as well as the 
Duke of Gloceſter, voted in the minority, © la- 
mented that Brunſwickers, once the advocates of 
Liberty in Europe, 1 now be ſent to ſubju- 
gate it in America.“ The diviſion was in this 
Houſe no leſs in favor of the Miniſters than in 
that of the Commons; the numbers, on putting 
the queſtion, being 100 to 32. On a demand 
unexpectedly made by the Secretary of War for 
the ſum of 845,000]. for Army Extraordinaries. 


all the ardor of the Oppoſition revived. They de- 


monſtrated, by a reference to the Journals, that 
neither the glorious campaign of 1704, which 
faved the German Empire, nor that of 1760, 
which was crowned by the conqueſt of Canada, 
had in any degree equalled the expencc of the diſ- 
| zracefal campaign of the laſt rear. Blenheim and 
Schellenburg were oppoſed to Lexington and Bun- 
ker's Hill; and the river Myſtio! indicr 'ouſly con- 
traſted with the Rhinc and the Danube. The 
; Miniſters, «pparently overw helmed with a torrent 
of wit, arguinent, and inveaive, relied on this occa- 
ſion much more ſecurely on the firength of their 
numbers than their cauſe, and the queſtion on a 
diviſion was carried by a majority of 180 to 57. 
On the 14th of March, 1576, a very important 
motion was made by the Duke of Grafton, © for an 
- | Addref: 
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by 
Addreſs to the King, that in order to prevent the 
| farther effuſion of blood, a proclamation might 
be iſſued, declaring, that if the Colonies ſhall pre- 
ſent a Petition to the Commiſſioners appointed 
under the late Act, ſetting forth what they con- 
ider to be their juſt rights and real grievances, 
that in ſuch a caſe his Majeſty will conſent to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms; and that aflurance ſhall be 
given them, that their Petition ſhall be received, 
conſidered, and anſwer ed.” This motion was de- 
ſigned and wiſely calculated to ſupply the palpable _ 
deficiency of the late Commiſſion, which em- 
powered the Commiſſioners merely to grant par- 
dons on ſubmiſſion, holding out by theſe means a 
mere delufive ſhow of peace, without furniſhing 
the means indiſpenſable to its attainment. The 
Noble Mover obſerved, © that the adoption of the 
preſent motion, or of ſomething equivalent to it, 
_ excluſive of the evident reaſonableneſs of the thing, 
emed to be rendered at this time abſolutely ne- 
ceſſury by two circumſtances, to which his Grace 
particularly called the attention of the Houſe. 
The firſt was, the doctrine of UNCONDITIONAL. 
7 SUBMISSION, 10 much infiſted upon in the other 
Houſe by the Noble Lord at the head of the Ame- 7 0 
 yiean department. It was the object of the pre- 
ſent motion to diſarm the Americans of the rage 
and horror which this doctrine had excited in their |; 
minds; and to inculcate the idea that there were j 
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terms and conditions implying mutual conceſſions, 
on which a ſatisfactory and permanent accoinmo- 
dation might be founded, and their conſtitutional 
rights ſecured. The ſecond circumſtance to which 
the Noble Mover alluded, was the certain intelli- 
gence which his Grace had himſelf received, that 
two French Gentlemen, charged, as there was 
good reaſon to believe, with a commiſſion of high 
and momentous import, had lately been introduced 
by General Waſhington to the Congreſs, with 
| whom conferences had been actually commenced. 
Thus a direct interference on the part of foreign 
powers in our civil contentions had undoubtedly. 
taken place, and from a moſt dangerous and ho- 
tile quarter. No time was therefore to be loſt 


lo counteract its effects; and upon tlie deciſion 


of the preſent moment the fate of the empire 
depended.” 

In vain were the powers of reaſon and eloquence 
exhauſted in ſupport of this motion. The ſpirit of 
infatuation and deluſion ſeemed to have attained 
to its acme, The Lords in Adminiſtration openly D 

avowed and vindicated. the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional ſubmiſ 79n. They aſſerted, that the power 
of granting pardons, with pr oper exceptions, was 
competent to every juſt and requiſite purpoſe ; 7 
they aſlerted the impoſſibility of an effectual re- 
ſiſtance on the part of America; they declared 


their utter diſregard and diſbelief of any inter- 
ference 
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ference on the part of France, or any other foreign 


Power, which, poſſeſſing colonies of its own, could 
never be ſo devoid of policy as to encourage the 


ſpirit of revolt in thoſe of another nation; not 
in the leaſt ſenſible that the whole tenor of their 
Own conduct afforded the moſt ſtriking proof how 
infinitely motives of pride, paſſion, and revenge, 


predominate in the heart of man and the councils 


of princes, over thoſe of reaſon, policy, and diſ- 


cretion. Aſter a debate, continued to a very late 


hour, the motion was rejected by 91 voices to 31; 
and from this moment all rational hope of concili- 


ation vaniſhed, What had been hitherto perfectly 


5 eaſy and feaſible, now became, by a change of cir- 


cumſtances, deſperate and hopeleſs; and on hear- 


ing the deciſion of this memorable day, it might 


with fatal prophetic certainty | be pronounced, 
«Time IS PAST. 


This was the laſt debate of importance in the 5 

pireſent ſeſſion, which was terminated May 23, 

MJ 776, by a ſpeech, in which his Majeſty was gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to intimate “ his hope, that his re- 
bellious ſubje&s would ſtill be awakened to a ſenſe 
of their errors; at the ſame time expreſſing his 


confidence, that if due, 1. e. unconditional, ſubmiſ- 


ſion could not be obtained by a voluntary return to 
their duty, it would be effectuated by a full exer- 

tion of the great force entruſted to him.“ WAR, 

in its moſt hideous form, was now thereſore waged, ä 


without 
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without any proſpect or probability of accommo- 
dation. But though the miniſterial majorities in 
both Houſes were ſo great, the nation at large 
might be conſidered as much more equally divided 
upon this grand queſtion. At the head of thoſe 
who were zealous ſor the proſecution of the war 
in all its terrors, may be accounted the KING 
pimſelf, who being -moſt unfortunately and dread- 
fully miſinformed and miſled in the whole of this 
| buſineſs, conceived that the p 105 NITY of his Crown 
was beſt vindicated by thoſe meaſures of coercion 
which could be carried into effect only by the de- 
vaſtation of his dominions and the flaughter of 
his ſubjects. The powerful remains of the once 
numerous and now favored faction of the Tories, 
including a large proportion of the landed intereſt, 
recently combined by a ſtrange political phanome- 
non with the veteran and faithful band of place- 
men, penſioners, and King's friends ; and, in a 
word, all whoſe fortunes or expectancies depended 
on the ſmiles of the Court, were to a man eager 
and ardent in their hopes and wiſhes to ſee Ame- 
rica proſtrate at his Majeſty's ſeet. A great ma- 
jority of the Clergy of the Eſtabliſhed Church alſo 
entered into the views of the Court, to which they 
were now cordially reconciled, with a degree of 
political fervor, heightened, as to many of them, 
into inexpreſſible malevolence againſt the Colo. 
nies by the indelible taint of religious bigotry. 
The 
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The Americans were perpetually branded by this 
claſs of men, as fanatics, DP puritans, or, 
in one word, as SECTARIES, a term which in 
the ears of . e of the genuine 
ſtamp is far more hateful than that of Infidel or 
Atheiſt. The ſpirit of High Churchiſm, which is 


a compound eflence exhaled from the ingredients 


of pride, Ignorance, malice, prejudice. and folly, 


has, during this reign, been in a regular and pro- 


greſſive ſtate of increaſe ; and as the ſame cauſes 
which have operated ſtill continue to operate, it 
is probable that until ſome violent convulſion is 
produced by a new Laudian or Sheldonian perſe- 


cation, the tide will continue to flow in the fame 


channel and direction. Excluſive of theſe different : 
claſſes of men, it maſt be acknowledged, that 


a conſiderable number of reſpectable perſons, who 
valued themſelves, hower er inconſiſtently, upon 
their attachment to If hig Principles, joined the 
party of the Court, from a moſt erroneous idea, 


that the principles of Il higgiſn inculcated the 

doctrine of the OMNIPOTENCE of PARLIAMENT ; | 
not conſidering that the eſſential and immutable 

difference ſubſiſting in the relative ſituations " 
Great Britain and America made that doctrine, : 
which, in oppoſition to the arbitrary power of the 
Crown, was conſidered as the baſis of Liberty in 


England, the eſſence of Tyranny | to the Colonies; 
and the unreſtrained power of taxation in parti- 


cular, 
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cular, was on ſeveral accounts more likely to be 
_ abuſed by a popular Aſſembly, in its exerciſe over a 
diftant community, than by an abſolute Monarch, 
On the other hand, the great body of the Whigs, 
headed by various families of the higheſt rank, 
to whom power had been chiefly entruſted fince 
the æra of the Revolution till the Acceſſion of the 
preſent Sovereign, held the war in abhorrence 
and deteſtation ; and they conceived reſiſtance 
to be equally juſtifiable to the tyranny of the 
many as of. the few, or the mere will of a deſpot. 
The commercial part of the community, with the 
City of London conſpicuous in the van, were for 
the moſt part extremely averſe to the war, from 
which they expericnced great inconvenience ; and 
which, unfettered by the entanglements of politi- 
cal theories, they perceived by the clear light of. 
common ſenſe to have no rational end or object. 
A conſiderable proportion of the Clergy, men 
candid, impartial, intelligent, and truly attached 
to the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
joined in lamenting this diſaſtrous and fatal quarrel. 
The whole body of Diſſenters, and Sectaries of all 
denominations, threw the entire weight of their 0 
numbers and influence into the ſame ſcale; ; many 
of theſe employed their pens ably and eloquently 
in the cauſe of America, amongſt whom by far the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed was the celebrated Dr. Richard 
Price, a Diſſenting Miniſter of extraordinary learn- 
ing 
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ing and talents, who had recently written with pro- 
found {kill on the ſubje& of the National Finances, 


and the powers of the Sinking Fund; the reſtora- 


tion of which he urged with great energy. And 
his ideas on the ſubject, though long treated as 
chimerical, have been at length adopted by the pre- 


lent Miniſter, Mr. Fitt, whoſe famous Sinking 


Fund Bill was framed in ſtrict conformity to the 

ideas ſuggeſted by this excellent and diſintereſted 
patriot, who diſdained any other reward than that 
reſulting from the conſciouſneſs of the ſervices he 
had rendered to his countr y. On the preſent occa- 


ſion he publiſhed“ ORSERVATIONS on the juftice | 
and policy of the Wax with Auxk RICA,“ Which 
had a rapid and prodigious tale, and produced 


an incredible number of replies; for to reply was 


euaſy, though to confute impoſſible, © Ix a REE 
; STATE,” ſays this admirable writer,“ all the ſprings 
of action have room to operate, and the mind is 
ſtimulated to the nobleſt exertions. The ſubjects 
of free States have in all ages been moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed for genius and knowledge. With what 
luſtre do the antient free States ot Greece ſhine | in 
the annals of the world! How different is that 
country now under the Great Yb ark | The diifer- 
ence between a country inhabited by MEN and 


by BRUTES is not greater. Theſe are reflections 


which ſhould be conſtantly preſent to ever y wind. 


in this country, There is nothing that requires more 
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to be watched than power: there is nothing that 
ought to be oppoſed with more determined reſolu- 
tion than its encroachments. Sleep in a State, as 
Monteſquien ſays, is always followed by Slavery. 
In governing diftant provinces, and adjuſting the 
claſhing intereſts of different ſocicties, it is parti- 


cularly neceſſary to make a ſparin g uſe of power 
in order to preſerve power. Happy would it have 
been ſor Great Britain, had this been remembered 
by thoſe who have lately conducted its affairs! 
But our policy has been of another kind. By a 
progreſſion of violent meaſures, every one of which 
bas increaſed diſtreſs, we have given the world rea- 
ſon to conclude, that we know no other mode of go- 
verning than by force. But our Rulers ſhould have 
conſidered that freemen will alw ays revolt at the 
fight of a naked ſword, and that the complicated af- 
fairs of a great kingdom holding i in ſubordination to 
1 a multitude of diſtant communities, all jealous of 
their rights, and warmed with ſpirits as high as our 
own, require not only the moſt ſkilful but the moſt 
cautions and tender management. The conſe- 


quence of a different management we are now feel- 
ing. W e ſec ourſelves driven among rocks, and 
in danger of being loſt: pride and the Jaws of domi- 
nion are principles hateful enough, but blind reſent- 
ment and the deſire of revenge are infernal princi- 
ples, One cannot help indeed being aſtoniſhed 
at the virulence with which ſome ſpeak, on the 
FETs ot preſent 


LE arne m . 


preſent occaſion, of the Colonies—for what have 
they done? Have they croſſed the ocean and in- 
vaded us! Have they attempted to take from us 
the fruits of our labor, and to overturn that form 
of government which we hold fo ſacred ? On the 
_ contrary, this is what we have done to them. We 
have tranſported ourſelves to their peaceful retreats, 
and employ ed our fleets and armies to ſtop up their 
ports, to deftroy their commerce, and to burn 
their towns ;z—and yet it is wz who imagine our- 
ſelves ill uſed, Had we never deſerted our old 
ground; had we nouriſhed and favored America 
with a view to commerce, inſtead of conſidering it 
as a country to be governed ; had we, like a liberal 
and wiſe people, rejoiced to ſee a multitude of free 
States branching forth from ourſelyes, all cnjoy- 
ing independent Legiſlatures ſimilar to our own : 
had we aimed at binding them to us only by the 
ties of affection and intereſt, and contented our- 
ſelves with a moderate power rendered durable by 


being lenient and friendly, an umpire in their differ- 


ences, an aid to them in improving their own free 
governments, and their common bulwark againſt 3 
the aſſaults of foreign enemies; had this been our 
: policy | and temper, there is nothing ſo gr eat or 
happy that we might not have expected. Inſtead of 
this, how have we acted 2—It is in truth too evi- 
dent, that our whole conduct has been nothing, 
to ſay the beſt of it, but a ſeries of the blindeſt 
Vor.. II. M rigor 
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rigor followed by retraction of violence followef 
by conceſſion—of miſtake, weakneſs, and incon- 
fiſtency. Did ever Heaven puniſh the vices of a 
people more ſeverely by darkening their Counſels ? 
In the Netherlands, a few States fimllarly eircum- 
ſtanced with thoſe of America, withſtood ſor . 
Fears the whole force of the Spaniſh monarchy 
when at its zenith, and at laſt humbled its pride, 
and emanc jpated itſelf from its tyranny. The ci- 
tizens of Syracufe, alſo thus circumſtanced, with- 
ſiood the whole power of the Athenians. The 
fame happened in the conteft between the Houſe 
of Auſtria and the Cantons of Switzerland. There 
is an infinite difference between fighting to de- 
ſtroy and fighting to preſerve liberty. Were we 
therefore capable of employing a force againſt 
America equal to its own, there would be little 
probability of ſuceeſs; but to think of conquering 
that whole Continent with thirty or forty thou- 
fand men, to be tranſported acroſs the Atlantic, 
and fed from hence, and incapable of being re- 
cruited after any defeat ; this 18 indeed a folly 10 
great, that language does not afford a name for 
perhaps Jam not in the preſent inſtance free 
Fs the weakneſs of ſuperſtition, but 1 fancy * 
ſee i in theſe meaſures ſomething that cannot be 


accounted for merely by human ignorance. 1 


am inclined to think that the hand of Providence 
1 in them, working to bring about ſome great 
ends. 
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ends. But ſuppoſe the attempt to ſubjugate Ame- 
rica ſucceſsful, would it not be a fatal preparative 
for ſubduing yourſelves ? Would not the diſpoſal 
bf American places, atid the diſtribution of an 

American revenue, render that influence of the 
Crown irreſiſtible which has already ſtabbed your 
liberties ? Turn your eyes to INDIA: there, more 
has been done than is now attempted in America: 
there, Engliſhmen, actuated by the love of plun- 
der and the ſpirit of conqueſt, have depopulated 
whole kingdoms, and ruined millions of innocent : 
people by the moſt irifamous oppreſſion and rapa- 
city. The juſtice of the Nation has ſlept over theſe 
enormities. Will the JusTICE of HEAVEN ſleep 5 
ARE WE NOT NOW EXECRATED ON BOTH SIDES 
1 THE GLOBE? For this publication the writer 
was deſervedly honored with the thanks of the 
City of London, and the freedom of that metro- 
polis was preſented to him in a gold box, by an 
unanimous vote of the corporate body. : 
During the pauſe of anxious ſuſpenſe preceding : 
the commencement of the memorable campaign of 
1776 in America, it will not be improper to take a 
general review of the ſtate of Europe for ſome 

. years paſt, and of its actual ſituation; his Majeſty 

| having in his late Speech aſſerted, that the diſpo- 
ſition of the ſeveral Powers of the Continent 
promiſed a continuance of the general tranquillity. 
FRAN CE, in an hiſtoric ſketch of this kind, muſt 
M a.  necetfarily 
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neceffarity occupy the fore- ground of the picture, 
The death of Louis XV. who, for the long term of 
nine-and-fiſty years, reigned with abſolute and ar- 
bitrary ſway over that vaſt monarchy, had taken 
place nearly at the commencement of the preſent 
troubles (May roth, 1774). He was ſucceeded by 
his grandſon Louis the Dauphin, who had ſcarcely 
as yet attained the twentieth year of his age. 
This young Prince had in the year 1770 married _ 
the Arch-Ducheſs Marie Antoinette, daughter of 
the EmpreG6-Queen—a princefs endowed with all 
the faſcinating graces of her ſex ; by which ap- 
parently auſpicious alliance, according to the ſhort- 
_ fighted views of human policy, the peace of Eu- 
rope, ſo oſten diſturbed by the contentions of the 


3 rival houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, ſeemed to be 


firmly cemented and ſecured. A great acquiſi- 
tion of revenue and territory had recently accrued 
to Franec by the death of Staniſlaus, King of Po- 
fand (February 1766), in a far advanced age; in 
eonſequence of which event, the duchies of Lor- 
raine and Bar, poſleſſed by that Monarch in full 
property during his life, rev crted to F. rance, agree- 
ably to the treaty concluded A. D. 1736, with the 
Court of Vienna, under the fortunate auſpices 0 
of Cardinal Fleury. 
9 he latter years of the life of the late King of 
| France were paſſed in a ſeries of political conflicts 
with the ſeveral Parliamcuts of that kingdom, par- 
fs: - ticularly 
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ſicularly the Parliament of Paris; which high and 
auguſt Tribunal ſtill retained, by means of its con- 
ſtitutional privilege of enregiſtering the royal edicts, 
without which they had no legal validity, ſome de- 
gree of control over the actions of the Monarch. 

And this relique of their antient independency, by 
which alone the ſacred fire of Liberty could be diſ- 


f cerned to exiſt in France, the Parliament appeared 


with reaſon to guard with the moſt vigilant jea- 


louſy. An edict having been iflued in the royal . 
name, by which new and extraordinary powers 


were transferred to the Great Council, incompati- 


ble with the eſtabliſned rights of the Parliaments 
of the kingdom, remonſtrances were preſented to 
the King from moſt of thoſe bodies; and in that 


offered by the Parliament of Paris (May 19, 1768) 


is the following remarkable paſſage :— * Your Par- 
liament, Sire, is not afraid on this head to remind 


your Majeſty of the ever memorable words which 


the Firſt Prefident Harley addrefſed to Heory III. 


in 1586. „ Sire,“ ſaid the magiſtrate, © we have 


two ſorts of law s: Hone ſort are the ordonnances of 


our Kings, and theſe may be altered according to 


the differences of times aud circumſtances; the 
other ſort are the ordonnances of the Lingdom, 


which are inviolable, and by w nich you aſcend to 


the Throne and to the Crown, which z Our prede- 


oeſſors preſerved. Among theſe public laws, that 
is of the molt ſacred kind, and has been moſt re- 
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ligiouſly kept by your predeceſſors, which orders 
that no law or ordonnance ſhall be publiſhed but 
what is verified in this Afſembly—They thought 
2 violation of this law Was a violation of that by 
| which they were made Kings.” 

It was afterw ards propoſed, at an extraordinary 

ſeſſion, to ſtate to the King that the exiſtence of 


the Grand Council itſelf was a grievance, This, 


: however, was negatived, the Duc de Choiſeul and 
the Princes of the Blood attending in perſon to 


oppoſe the motion, by a majority of two voices; 


and the Parliament contented itſelf with preſent- 


ing another memorial to the King, ſhewing the 


neceſſity of aſcertaining the limits of its juriſdic- 
tion, and ſecuring the Parliament againſt its en- 


croachments by a clear and poſitive law. But the 


Parliament of Toulouſe, leſs moderate, iſſued an 


arret by which all perſons were forbidden, under 


ſevere penalties, ta conform to, or execute any 
5 judgment. of the Grand Council within the province 


of Languedoc, 
| Scarcely had the Cs excited by ods OY 


noxious procedure of the Court i in any degree ſub, 
ſided, when a new and far more ſerious conteſt | 
aroſe in conſequence of the memorable proſecution 

commenced i in the Parliament of Paris againſt the 
Duc d Aiguillon, Governor of the province of Bre- 
tagne, for high crimes and miſdemeanors in the 


adminiſtration of his government. While the Na- 
0 tion 
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tion was waiting in anxious ſuſpenſe the reſult of 
this trial, which had already diſcloſed a ſcene of 
cruelty and injuſtice ſcarcely to be paralleled, the 
King thought proper to hold a Bed of Juftice, in 


which he commanded an edict to be enregiſtered 


ſuppreſſing the charges brought againſt this no- 


bleman, and prohibiting any farther proceedings 
againſt him. The Parliament of Paris, on re-aſ- 


8 ſembling, iſſued an arret, by which the Duke was 


forbidden to take his ſeat in Parliament, or to exer- 
ciſe any of the functions of the peerage, till a legal 


acquittal had taken place. This arret was annulled 
by a decree of the King in Council, declaring it to 


be an infringement of the royal authority. 


THE Parliament notwithſtanding, by a ſolemn 
3 Ad, confirmed their former reſolution; and ſtrong 
repreſentations were made to the King by the dif- 


ferent Chambers, particularly by that of the Peers 
and Princes of the Blood, againſt his proceedings, 
as ſubverſive of all law, juſtice, and equity. The 
Provincial Parliaments alſo paſſed arrets in appro- 


bation and confirmation of that of Paris, and the : 
| duchy of Aiguillon was ſequeſtered till the trial of 
the Duke ſhould be legally terminated. At length 
5 the King in perſon, attended by his guards, entered 


without any previous notice the Parliament Houle, 


and, after reproaching the Members in the ſevereſt 
terms, ordered all the judicial Acts againſt the Due 


cd Aiguillon to be er aſed from their reg giſters; ; and, 
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in menacing language, prohibited all revival of the 


proceedings againſt him. The Parliament never- 
theleſs, unintimidated, iſſued at their next meeting 


another arret, in which they declare, that the many 
acts of arbitrary power exerciſed both againſt the 
ſpirit and letter of the Conſtitution of the French 


Monarchy, and the folemn oath of the King, leave 


no room to doubt of a premeditated deſign to 
change the form of Government. The diſpute 
continued with increaſing violence to the following 
year. The King having cauſed by force an cdict 


to be enregiſtered, by which the indiſpenſable obli- 


gation of the Sovereign Courts of Juſtice to enre- 
giſter the royal edicts, even in oppoſition to their 
oven ſentiments and remonſtrances, was explicitly 


declared, the Parliament entered a ſolemn proteſt 
againſt the ſame, as contrary to the laws they had 
ſworn to defend, and reſolved upon a total ſuſpen- 


ſion of the functions of the Courts. 


The mandate of the King to revoke this decree 


being peremptorily rejedtod, the Members of the 
Parliament were, in the night of the 19th of Ja- 
nuary 1772, ſeverally arreſted by virtue of Jettres _ 
de cachet, and a new T ribunal was erccted in the 
room of the cxited Parliament, compoſed of men 
. entirely devoted to the Court. Scarcely had they 
entered i into office when they were formally pro- 
nounced, by an arret of the Parliament of Rouen, 
to be intruders, 1 ala antes and enemies to the State. 


The 
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The Court, irritated and enraged, had determined 
on the moſt violent meaſures; but the Duc de Har- 
court, Governor of Normandy, refuſed to take the 
command of the troops appointed for this ſervice. 


The other Provincial Parliaments adopting a fimi- 


Jar line of conduct, were in the courſe of the year 


ſuppreſſed and baniſhed ; and new Parliaments, 

' wholly dependent on the Court, ſubſtituted in their 

room at Baſangon, Bourdeaux, Aix, Toulouſe, and 

Rennes. Toſhew the utter contempt of the Court 
for the public opinion, the Due de Choiſeul, who 

had indicated a diſpoſition in ſome degree favorable 


to the riſing ſpirit of Liberty, was diſmiſſed with 


unuſual marks of reſentment and diſgrace, and the. 


Duc dAiguillon ſucceeded him in the ome of 
Firſt Miniſter. 


The agitation of the Nation at theſe 3 
cannot be expreſſed. The Monarch became the 


object of univerſal reproach and execration,and not 


the Monarch merely, but the Monarchy itſelf, 
That form of government to which the F rench 


nation had been for ages fo zealouſly attached, 


ſunk moſt ſenſibly i in the public eſtimation. The 
tide of opinion began to flow in an oppoſite di- 
rection, and a republican party was viſibly forming, 
which, however ſmall in its beginnings, might well 
be regarded, under that corrupt and depraved 
Government, as truly dangerous and formidable. 
Scarcely were the appearances of decorum pre- 
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ſerved on the death of the King; and the appellation 
of Louis Je deſire, unanimouſly given to his ſuc. 
ceſſor, was the bittereſt ſatire on his memory. 
The young Monarch, deſirous of recommendin g 
himſelf to the favor of his ſub;ects, began his reign 


with the diſmiſſion of the Duc d' Aiguillon, and his 
deteſtable co-adjutors, the Chancellor Maupeou, and 


tbe Comptroller. General LAbbe Terrai, which 


was regarded as the certain prelude of the reſtora- 
tion of the antient Parliaments; and onthe 12th No- 
vember 1574, the recall of the Parliament of Paris 
| took place amid the unbounded acclamations of the 


people. The language of the Monarch on this 
memorable occaſion was neyertheleſs very high and 


haughty. In his ſpeech on holding the Bed of 
Juſtice, he declared to the Parliament, © that he 


was determined to preſerye his authority in all its 


plenitude, and that he expected they wauld give 
to his ſubjects an example of ſubmiſſion.” He told 
them, ©& that the King his grandfather was com- 


pelled by their reſiſtance to his repeated commands, 8 
to adopt ſuch meatures as his wiſdom ſuggeſted; 


and that as he had thought proper to recall them : 
to the exerciſe of thoſe functions which they ought. 
Neve er to have quitted, be deſired them to learn to 
Prize his favors, and never to loſe the remembrance 


1 their . A roy al ordonnance was then 


read, containing the various limitations by which 
the Monarch thought proper to reſtrain the autho- 


rity 
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rity of this Aſſembly- one very Apr an article of 
which peremptorily required the Parliament to en- 
regiſter the royal edicts in one month at fartheſt 
after the day of their publication, unleſs the King 
ſhould graciouſly permit the repetition of their re- 
monſtrances; and his Majeſty concluded with a 
promiſe of © his royal protection and countenance _ 
ſo long as they exadly conformed to what he had 
preſcribed, and they did not attempt to enlarge 
the bounds of the power Which was granted to 
them,” 
It very ſoon appeared, after the acceffion of the 
new Monarch, though himſelf of a diſpoſition pa- 
cificand unambitious, and extremely limited in his 
capacity, how little dependence was to be placed 
on the amity and good faith of France. A power- 


ful party immediately aroſe at the Court, of which 


the Queen, a woman of high ſpirit, buſy, bold, and 
blind to conſequences, was conſidered as the head. 
Diſſolute in her manners, unprincipled in her mo- 
rals, faithleſs in her promiſes, this Princeſs wanted 
only the talents of her predeceſſor Catherine of 
Medicis, to be as illuſtriouſſy diſtinguiſhed for 


guilt- Bur HER MISFORTUNES HAVE ATONRD. 


This faction burned with a defire to avenge the 

| diſgraces of the laſt war; and America received p 
every encouragement to perſiſt j in her reſiſtance to 
the oppreſſion of England, that was conſiſtent with 

; Even the — of a decent regard to the oc- 
caſional | 
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caſional remonſtrances and memorials of the Court 
| of London. The Queen alſo was believed to be 
actuated by an ardent defire of advancing the in- 
tereſts of the Houſe of Auſtria, by involving France 
in contentions which would effectually prevent any 
interpoſition of that power in oppoſition to the 
ſchemes of aggrandizement projected by her bro- 
tber the Emperor. In the mean time the views of 
M. de Maurepas, the new Miniſter, were aſſidu- 
ouſly directed to the extenſion of commerce, and 
the re- eſtabliſument of the French marine. : 
“ The ſituation of France,” ſays the King of 
Pruſſia in reference to the preſent period, © though 
far from brilliant, did not the leſs merit the atten- 
tion of other powers. Her debts made it imprac- 
ticable for her to ſuſtain a long war; but, ſtrong in 
her alliance with Spain, and in the aſſiſtance thence 
to be derived, ſhe was watching the moment to fall 
like a falcon upon ber prey, and avenge herſelf 
upon Great Britain for the diſaſters ſhe had ſuf- 
 fercd during the preceding war. England was at 
this time, under the voRxE of the TORIES, engaged 
in a ruinous conteſt, which augmented the national 
debts thirty-fix millions of crowns per annum. For | 
the purpoſe of firiking a blow upon her right arm 
with her left, ſhe exhauſted all her reſources, and 
advanced with haſty ſteps to her decline and fall. 
Her Miniſters accuMuLATED faults; but of all 
: theſe the greateſt 1 was the wAR with AMERICA, - 
from 
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from which no poſſible advantage could reſult. She 
had needleſsly, and without reaſon, embroiled her- 
ſelf with all the ſurrounding powers, and to her 
own miſconduct only could England aſcribe that 
ſtate of deſertion and general abandonment in 
which ſhe now found herſelf &.“ 
That union of counſels w hich fince the æra of 
the Family Compact had marked the politics of 
the Bourbon Courts, ſtill ſubſiſted in its full vi- 
gor. In order to conſolidate the friendſhip of 
the two Crowns, the late King of France had made 
an entire ceſſion of the province of Louifiana to 
Spain, without any other apparent motive or equi- 
valent. In his Moſt Chriſtian Majefty's letter, 
dated April 21, 1764, to M. d'Abadie, Director 
: General and Commandant of the Colony of Loui- 
ana, notifying this extraordinary ceſſion, he ſays, 
bs By a ſpecial Act done at F ontainebleau (Nov. 3d, 
1762), of my own will and mere motion having 
ceded to my very dear and beft beloy ed couſin the 


: King of Spain, and his fucceflors, i in full property, 


purely and ſimply, and without any exceptions, the 
whole country known by the name of Louiſiana, 


together with New Orleans, and the iſland in 


Which the faid city is ſituated: Tou are, on the | 
- receipt of theſe preſents, tc to deliver UP, to the Go- 


* | Quuvers de Farpraic UI. vol. iv. p. 164, ibs, 


vernor 
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2 


| vernor or Officer appointed by the King of Spain; 
the ſaid country and colony of Louiſiana.“ 
| The diſcontents prevailing in Spain ſince the 
| acceſſion of the preſent King, and which at length 
broke out in open inſurrection, were appeaſed by 
the diſmiſlion of the Marquis de Squillacio, and the 
| other Neapolitans who had accompanied the So- 
vereign from Italy; and the attention of the Court 
of Madrid had been for ſome years chiefly occu- 
pied with the means of effecting the expulſion of 
the Jeſuits from the kingdom; which was at length 
carried into execution with circumſtances of re- 
lentleſs cruelty, not inferior to thoſe which diſtin- 
guiſhed the expulſion of the Moriſcoes in the laſt 
century. The other branches of the Houſe of 
Bourbon, France, Naples and Parma, followed the. 
example ſet by Spain; and this once famous and 
flouriſhing order of religioniſts now found them 
ſelves in almoſt every country the objects of re- 
proach, hatred, and perſecution. Urgent ſolicita- 
tions were made by the Catholic Powers to the 
Pope Clement XIII, for the utter abolition of this 
order; but the Holy Father, notwithſtanding the 
ſeizure of Avignon by France, and Benevento by 
Naples, in order to enforce a compliance, perſiſted : 
in a peremptory and poſitive refuſal. . 
A very remarkable edict having been oublithed ne 
by the infant Duke of Parma, virtually annihilating 
5 N the 
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3 
II 


the authority of the Papal See in his dominions, 
the Roman Pontiff iſſued, January 1767, a Bur 
againſt the Duke, in terms which the haughtieſt of 

| his predeceflors could ſcarcely have exceeded. By 
this inſtrument the Pope claimed to himſelf the 
ſovereignty of the Duchy of Parma, and declared 
the Duke to be only his feudatory. He pro- 

' nounced, on the authority of the Church, and of 

former deciſions of his predeceſſors, that ecelefiaſtics 

are not ſubject to any temporal power or laic ju- 
riſdiction; and that ſeeing the Duke had been 

guilty of an infringement of the immunities of the 


— ” > 5 + 


Church, he had juſtly incurred its heavieſt cenſures; 
| and unleſs he deſiſted from his raſh enterpriſe, he 
now gave him warning, that the ſentence of ex- 
ee would be denounced againſt him, 
and his dominions laid under an interdict. Nor 
on the joint application of the Courts of F France, 
Spain, and Vienna, would his Holinefs deign to re- 
voke this decree, or even admit the Ambaſſadors of 
theſe Powers to an audience. As the common 
father of the faithful, the Pope diſclaimed indeed 
every idea of executing any decree of the Holy See 
by the aid of temporal force, were it in his power. 
On the contrary, he declared himſelf ready, after 
the example of his predeceſſors, to ſuffer whatever 
perſonal i injury might befall him, and to go into 
exile wherever it might be thought proper to ſend 
him, rather than betray the intereſts of religion, and 
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of the Church. The Holy See, he added, was not 
accuſtomed to revoke its judginents, which were 
never paſſed till after the moſt mature deliberation, 
and always with the aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt. 
At length, loaded with years, with grief and infir- 
mities, this arrogant and inflexible Pontiff ſunk 
into his grave; and the famous Ganganelli, who 
aſſumed the name of Clement XIV. was after the 
Conclave had ſat three months, elected, May 1769. . 
to the vacant chair of St. Peter. The pontificate 
of Ganganelli was rendered for ever memorable 
by the abolition of the order of the Jeſuits, in virtue 
of a Bull, iſſued A. D. 1773, charging them with 
having adopted opinions ſcandalous, contrary to 
good morals, and of dan gerous * to the Church 
and all Chriſtian States. 
Ibis Pontiff died in the courſe af the next year 
0 774) univerſally beloved and regretted, not with- 
out ſuſpicion of poiſon, of which he is ſaid to have 
been himſelf previouſly apprehenſive; but of this 
no ſufficient evidence has been produced. He was 
ſucceeded by Cardinal Brafchi, who took the ap- 
pellation of Pius VI. Nearly at the ſame time died 
Charles Emanuel, King of Sardinia, aſter a reign 
of ſorty- three ycars. He ſucceeded to the Throne 
on the reſignation of his father in 1730, and go- 
verned his dominions with great prudence and fe- 
licity. His ſon, Victor Amadeus, after the acqui- 
© fition of Corſica by France, perceiving the aſcen- 


dancy 
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dancy acquired by the Houſe of Bourbon, entered 
into a ſtrict alliance with the Court of Verſaille - 
the Princeſs Clotilda, ſiſter to the King of France, 
marrying the Prince of Piedmont; and the two 
Princeſſes, daughters of his Sardinian Majeſty, 
eſpouſing the Counts de Provence and d'Artois, 
brothers of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
In the north of Europe Ruſſia ſtill maintained 
ber full aſcendancy, and the predominance which 
ſhe had acquired in the affairs of Poland was oppoſed 
not by the glorious ardor of civil liberty, but by a 
wretched and miſerable ſpirit of religious bigotry; 
and the majority of the Diet, inſtigated by the 
BISHOPS, ſtill perſiſted in refuſing to the Diſſi- 
dents, who were chiefly of the Greek church, that 
liberty of conſcience to which they were entitled, 
not merely by the rights of nature, but by the moſt 
expreſs and ſolemn conventions. 
In the year 1563, a law worthy to be inferibed 


uin letters of gold on a table of adamant, was enacted 


at the Diet of Wilna, under the ſanction of Si- 
giſmund Auguſtus, the greateſt of the Poliſh Mon- 
archs, declaring, “ that all thoſe of the equeſ- 


i trian and noble orders, whether of Lithuanian, 


Poliſh, or Ruſſian extraction, in every part of his 


| dominions, ſhall be eligible to all honors, digni- 


ties, and truſts, without diſtinction, or exception, 
according to his merit, provided he profeſs the 
Vor. I. 3 8 Chriſtian 


Chriſtian religion.“ This law, while it continued 


in force, was productive of the moſt ſalutary effects; 


but the Crown of Poland too ſoon deſcending to 


weak and bigoted princes, the oppreſſions of the 
Diſſidents recommenced in various forms. After 


many viciſſitudes of fortune, by the Pacification of 


Oliva, A. D. 1660, their rights and privileges were 
| at length completely reſtored, and guaranteed by 


England, Sweden, and the other high contracting 


parties to that famous treaty. Nevertheleſs, under 


the two laſt Monarchs of the Proteſtant Houſe of 


Saxony, who, in the genuine ſpirit of apoſtacy, were 


eager to ſignalize their zeal for the faith they had 
ſo recently embraced, Perſecution, which had long 
mourned over her broken wheel, again reared her 
gorgon creſt; and notwithſtanding the wiſdom and 
moderation of the preſent Sovereign, and the pow- 
erful interceſſion of the Courts of Berlin, London, 


and Peterſburg, the moft ſevere and unjuſt ediQs 


paſſed againſt them. Conceiving themſelves de- 
voted to deſtruction, they at length flew to arms, 
and being ſupported by the power of Ruſſia, the 


whole kingdom, divided into oppoſite oN E DE- 


RACIES, became for a ſucceſſion of years a ſcene 
of the moſt dreadful miſery and confuſion : nor 
would the blind rage characteriſtic of civil and 

religious diſcord, permit the infatuated Poles to 


peeve that, by theſe ſenſeleſs and horrid con- 


tentions, | 


3 
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tentions, they were exhauſting the vital ſtrength 


of their country, and offering themſelves up an 
_ eaſy prey to the rapacity of foreign invaders. 

In an excellent memorial preſented by Mr. 
Wroughton, the Engliſh reſident at Warſaw, 
November 1766, the memorialiſt ſays, © Although 


the rights and privileges of the Diſſidents are 
founded on a doctrine whoſe principles of charity 
and benevolence make it characteriſtic of Chriſ- 


tianity, yet it is this religion of which the exerciſe 


is diſturbed, and of which the profeſſors are ex- . 
eluded from all honorable employ, and deprived of 5 
all means of ſerving their country; and the Am- 


baſſador urges, in the name of the King his maſter, 
that with regard to their eccleſiaſtical and civil 


rights, the Diſſidents may be re-eſtabliſhed on the 


| ſacred foundation of the treaty of Oliva.” —Happy 
would it have been had England herſelf adhered 
to that wiſe policy which ſhe fo earneſtly recom- 


| mended to Poland. But while ſhe was thus lau- 

dably ſolicitous to extend the ſhield of her protec- 

tion to the Poliſh Diffidents, ſhe ſorgot that her 

: own code of laws inflicted the moſt cruel and op- 

5 preſſive penalties upon the ſame claſs of citizens 

uithin her own dominion; and that the Diſſidents 
of England alſo were the objects of a legal pro- 


ſeription. That the ſame direful conſequences 
did not reſult from theſe laws, was to be imputed 
folely to that prevailing DER. of lenity, characteriſtic 

N . zill 
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till a recent period of the temper of the times, 
which forbade or impeded their execution. If any 
certain concluſion can be deduced from reaſon, 
experience, and the uniform tenor of hiſtory, it is 
that toleration in its fulleſt extent is a principle in 
the higheſt degree ſalutary and beneficial ; and 
that intolerance in any ſhape or mode never yet 
appeared without producing a correſpondent mea- 
ſure of animoſity, diſcord, and miſery*. . 

It is not to be imagined that Turkey, who re- 
carded. the growing greatneſs of Ruſſia with an- 
xious and envious apprehenſion, could be ſatisfied 
to remain a mere ſpectator of the troubles in Po- 
land. Repeated demands were made by the Porte 
to the Court of Peterſburg, to withdraw her armies 
from the territories of the republic, and to maintain 

that neutrality which the Porte itſelf had religiouſly 
obſerved. 


on the theory and practice of Government, unbiaſſed by 
views of perſonal aggrandizement, there can be no greater au- 
thority adduced than that of the King of Pruſſia. On the ſub- 
ject of Toleration, he ſays, Pes ſombres politiques vous diront, 


Tout le monde doit Etre de la meme opinion, pour que rien ne 


deviſe les citoyens. Le theologien ajoute, Quiconque ne penſe 
pas comme moi eſt damne ; il faut donc les detruire dans ce monde 
pour qu'ils proſpèrent d' autant mieux dans Pautre. Mais fi Von 
remonte a Porigine de la ſocieté, il eſt tout. A-fait evident que le 
Souverain n'a aucun droit ſur la fagon de penſer des citoyens. 
Ne faudroit-il pas ètre en DEMENCE pour fe figurer que des 
hommes ont dit à un homme leur ſemblable — Nous vous clevons 
au 
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obſerved. Theſe remonſtrances were either wholly 
neglected, or produced only vague and evaſive de- 
clarations; and in the frequent conflicts which 
took place between the Ruſſian troops and the 


Catholic confederates near the borders of the Turkiſh 
empire, the rights of ſovereignty were occaſionally 


violated, and many cauſes of complaint occurred. 
At length matters were brought to a criſis by the 


0 ſack of the town of Balta in Leſſer Tartary, to 


which a party of the confederates had fled for re- 
ſuge, and which was immediately attacked and car- 
ried ſword in hand by the Ruſſians, who maſſacred 
great numbers of the inhabitants. On receiving 
intelligence of this event at Conſtantinople, M. 


Obreſcow, Reſident of the Court of St. Peterſburg, 


was at an extraordinary meeting of the Divan re- 
quired to ſign articles, importing ſatisfaction for 


the injuries ſuſtained, and the immediate withdraw- i 
| ing of the Ruſſian troops from Poland; and on 


au deſſus de nous parceque nous aimons Peſclavage, & nous vous 
donnons la puiſſance de diriger nos penſces a votre volonte? 1 
ont dit au contraire : Nous avons beſoin de vous pour maintenir 


les loix auxquelles nous voulons obtir, pour nous gouverner ſage- 


ment, pour nous deferdlre. Du reſte, nous exigeons de vous que 
vous reſpectieʒ notre liberté. Voila la ſentence prononcke; 
ELLE elt SANS APPEL 3 et meme cette tolèrance eſt ſi avanta- 
geuſe aux ſociẽtés ou elle eſt etablie qu'elle fait le bonheur de 


Etat. Deès que tout culte eſt libre tout le monde eſt tran- 
quille : au lieu que la perſecution a donne lieu aux guerres civiles 
les plus ſanglantes, les plus longues, et les plus deſtructives.“ 


¶Quures de Frederic 7 II. tome ir. 
N 3 his 
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his refuſal, the Ambaſſador was committed (October 
1768) priſoner to the caſtle of the Seven 'Towers. 
The war which enſued between the two em- 
pires exhibits an almoſt continued ſeries of triumphs 
on the part of the Ruſſians. After the reduction 
of the provinces north of the Danube, the Ruſſian 
commander Marthal Romanzotf paſſed that great 
river, and carried his victorious arms into the 
kingdom of Bulgaria, where the Turkiſh creſcent, | 


elevated on the ruins of the Chriſtian croſs, had 


reigned for centuries unmoleſted. By ſea the ef- 
forts of the Court of St. Peterſburg were no leſs 
extraordinary. A fleet under Count Orloff, with 
many able Engliſh officers on board, failing from 
the Gulph of Finland in the ſummer of 1770, en- 
tered the Mediterranean, and totally defeated the 
Turkiſh fleet in the channel of Scio; the ſhattered | 
remains of which retiring for ſafety to the harbor 
of Cheſme, on the coaſt of Natolia, were by means 
of fire-ſhips in the night after the battle entirely 


” deſtroyed. The Turkiſh Government was at the | 
ſame time alarmed by a general revolt of the 


Greeks in the Morea; by a rebellion in Egypt, 


headed by the famous Ali Bey; by another 5 


Sy ria, conducted by Cheik Daher ; and a fourth 


in Georgia, under Prince Heraclius ; ſo that the . 
enormous fabric of that unwieldy and ill- com- 


| Ppacted empire ſeemed to totter to its fall, Theſe 
various inſurrections were however finally ſup- 


preſſea, 5 
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preſſed, and a peace concluded with Ruſſia at 
| Kainardgi, July 1774, on the humbating terms 
of ceding to Ruſlia the whole country between 
the Bog and the Nieper; of conſenting to the 
abſolute independency of the Crunea; and of al- 
_ lowing to the ſhipping of Rufha a free navigation 
in all the Turkiſh ſeas, including the paſſage 
through the Dardanelles. The Grand Seignor 
Muſtapha III. did not live to the concluſion of this 
5 diſaſtrous war. He aſcended the throne of the 
' Ottomans, A. D. 1757, on the death of his uncle 
Oſman III. who had three years before ſucceeded 
his brother Mahomet V. The late Sultan Muſ- 
; tapha, agreeably to the laws antiently eſtabliſhed 
in Turkey, was ſucceeded, after an eventful reign s 
of ſixteen years, by his brother Abdul-Hamet, or 
Achmet IV.; Sultan Selim, eldeſt ſon of the late 
Emperor, not having yet attaincd the age of ma- 
55 ity. | 
During the continuance of this war, a a grand pro- 
ject was formed by the Courts of Vienna Peterſburg, 
and Berlin, originally ſuggeſied by the inventive ge- 
nius of theKing of Pruſſia, for the partition of Poland. 
Different interviews had taken place between the 


1 King and the Emperor at Neiſſe in Sileſia, Auguſt 


1769, and at Neuſtadt in Moravia the following year, 
in which mutual proteſtations of regard and invio- 

lable friendſhip were exchanged with the uſual 
ſincerity of — The judgment patied by the 
Fe N uncrring 
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unerring penetration of the Pruſſian Monarch re- 
ſpecting the Emperor, was, © that with a diſpoſi- 
tion to learn, he had not patience enough to be 
inſtructed.” On the acceſſion of the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia to this conſpiracy of Sovereigns, manifeſtoes 

were publiſhed A. D. 1772, by all theſe powers, 

ſtating their claims and pretenſions to ſuch pro- 
vinces as happened to be moſt commodious tor 
their purpoſe, and lying contiguous to their own 

territories, To Ruſſia was allotted the whole Ty, 
country weſtward of the rivers Dwina and Nieper. 

The Emperor ſeized upon a vaſt tract of land, ex- 
tending from the frontiers of Moravia to the pro- 
vince of Volhynia, and fituated in a direct courſe 
to the northward of Hungary and Tranſylvania, on 


which the pompous appellations were beſtowed 


of the kin gdoms of Gallicia and Ludomiria. The 
whole of Royal Pruſſia, with ſome adjoining diſ- 
tricts of Great Poland, fell to the ſhare of theKing of 
Pruſſia, all which he claimed as his clear and indiſ- 
putable ri icht; it being, as this Monarch was pleaſed 
to affirm in his ane NOTORIOUS, © that the 
Kings of Poland did many ages ago violently diſſeiſe 
the Dukes of Pomerania, the Dakes of Stettin, : 
and the Dukes of Dantzick, his Majeſty's anceſtors, ; 
of thoſe dominions, which his Majeſty, as ſole heir 
and univerſal ſucceſſor of all theſe Dukes, now ſo 8 
juſtly and ec; uitably reclaimed,” In vain did the 
Hing and Diet of Poland protel againſt theſe un- 
A heard. 
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heard- of claims, and extravagant pretenſions. In 
vain did they appeal to all Europe, that the domi- 
nions of the Republic were not only ſecured to 
them by the preſcription of centuries, but were 
guaranteed by the moſt ſolemn treaties; and that 
ſhould an act of ſuch enormous perfidy and injuſ- 
tice be permitted or connived at, every principle of 
public faith would be ſubverted, and nations muſt 
| hereafter acknowledge no other law than that of 
force. The Diet was in the end compelled to ra- 
, tify thefe claims : and at the ſame time important 
alterations were made in the Conſtitution of the 
Republic, by which the power of the Crown was 
ſtill farther reduced, particularly in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a Permanent Executive Council, in which 
the Monarch preſided with only a ſingle voice. All 
| theſe atrocious proceedings, ſo nearly and deeply 
affecting the balance of power on the Continent, 
were viewed with apparent indifference by the 
great Potentates of Europe; particularly by Eng- 
land, then intent on her deſperate projects of 
American ſubjugation; although | in latter times the 
poſſeſſion of a ſingle town“ has been thought ſo 
' materially to affect that balance, as to juſtify a war 
for the ſole purpoſe of effecting its reſtoration. A 
5 grand alliance, projected by the Cabinet of Ver- 
ſailles, betw een the Courts of Verſailles, London, 


2 * Ocz ax). | 


Madrid, 
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Madrid, and Turin, in order to counterbalance 
that ſubſiſting between the Courts of Peterſpurg, 
Vienna, and Berlin, not meeting with encourage- 


ment from England, periſhed in embryo. 


Ihe ſituation of the Scandinavian Courts yet re- 
mains to be deſcribed. Frederic V. King of Den- 


mark, had departed this life January 1766. He 


was a juſt, wiſe, and beneficent prince; the friend 


and father of his ſubjects, by whom he was be- 
loved with unfeigned ardor, and who bedewed his 
monument with the tears of gratitude and affec- 


tion. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Chriſtian VII. 
who in a few months after his acceſſion eſpouſed 
the Princeſs Carolina Matilda, youngeſt liſter of 
the King of England, Soon after this m marriage 


the young Monarch left his kingdom, actuated by 


a reſtleſs and roving deſire of viſiting foreign coun- 
tries. In the year 1768 he arrived in England, i 


a he was entertained with great magnificence; 
whence he paſſed into France and Germany, and 

did not return to his dominions till the following 
year. The apparent weakneſs and incapacity of 


the King, on his aſſuming the reins of government, 
ſafficiently demonſtrated that he had gained no 
valuable acceſſion of knowledge by his late tra- 
vels. A certain German phyſician, of the name of = 

Sirnenſte. who had attended the King abroad, had 


acquired the entire aſcendancy over him, and being 
created a Count was placed at che head of affairs; 
3 TX 
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the Miniſters of the late Ring, Counts Bernſtorf, 
Holke, &c. being previoufly diſgraced. With the 
raſh preſumption incident to ſudden and unmerited 
proſperity, this man attempted to introduce many 


innovations into the government and police of the 


kingdom, by which he made himſelf univerſally 

odlious. The very high favor in which he evidently 
ſtood with the Queen, alſo cave riſe to imputations 

little to the advantage of her Maj eſty's character, At 


1 length, by an unexpected and extraor dinary Court- 


revolution, conducted by the Queen Dowager 


and ber ſon Prince Frederic, Struenſee and his 


principal partiſans were arreſted under the ſanc- 
tion of a warrant compulſorily ſigned by the King. 


The Queen herſelf was committed cloſe P_ 


to the Caſtle of Cronenberg, January 1772. 
the ſequel, Struenſee ſuffered on a public = 


fold; and the Queen, againſt whom it was for 
fore time a ſi ubject of doubt whether a capital pro- 

: ceſs ſhould not be inſtituted, was allowed, through 5 

| the powerful interpoſition of England, to retire 
from the Daniſh dominions, and found an aſylum 
in the city of Zell, where, after reſiding ſome years, - 


25 ſhe died | in neglect and obſcurity. 


The events which paſſed nearly at the ſame 
5 time in Sweden, were of a nature in a political : 
view far more important and intereſting. High 
diſputes had for many years ſubſiſted between the 
King and the Senate. At length, in conſequence 


of _ 
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of a refuſal of the Senate to convoke an extraordi- 
nary Diet, which the King declared to be abſolute. 
ly neceſſary to remedy the evils which diſtracted 
the State, an inſtrument was ſigned by the King, 
and delivered by the Prince Royal to the different 
Colleges of Juſtice, of Finance, and of War, by 
which the King notified to them in form, that un- 
til the States were conv oked he found himſelf un- 
der the neceſlity of abdicating the government. 
This was a meaſure of deep policy, and at the fame 
time of great popularity, the Senate having ren- 
dered themſelves univerſally odious by the abuſe of 
the powers entruſted to them by the Conſtitution, 
The different Executive Departments of the State 
reſuſing to act aſter this notification, the Senate 
moſt reluctantly convened the Diet, which met at 
Norkioping in the month of April 1769. The 


Secret Committee 1 in a ſhort time brought twenty- 


tour articles of accuſation againſt the Senators, 5 


and allowed them forty-eight hours only to pre- 
pare for their defence; and they were in the re- 
talt degraded from their offices, The Court never 


theleſs failed in the grand point of effecting an - 


. extenſion of its powers. On the queſtion being 
| put, « Whether it be Proper to make any innova- 
tions in the fundamental conſtitution of the king- 
dom,“ it was carried in the negatiy e, in the Order 
of Nobles, by 457 to 431 voices. The Orders of 5 
ZBurghers and Peafants alſo ſeyerally decided againſt 


* 
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any alterations of the exiſting political ſyſtem. 
Things continued therefore nearly in the ſame 
ſtate till the death of the King, which took place 
early in the year 1771. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon, Guſtavus the Third, who was at that period 
abſent at the Court of Verſailles. On his return 


to Sweden, he paſſed ſome days at Berlin; and at 
theſe two Courts the project of a Revolution in the 


Government of Sweden was undoubtedly concert- 
ed, although the King, in his letter to the States, 


gave them the moſt ſolemn affurances, that he 
would inviolably adhere to the Conſiitution or For- 
mula of Government ſettled in the year 1720. In 


bis ſpecch at the opening of the Diet in June, he 
declared, that he conſidered it as his greateſt glory 
to be the firſt citizen of a free country; and at 


huis coronation, which took place in the month of 
February 1772, he not only took the cuſtomary 


oath, but, by a voluntary declaration, he tormally 


abſolved the States from their allegiance, ſhould he 


ever attempt any infringement of the capitulations 


5 to which he had then ſworn. All this howerer 


was the reſult of a ſtudied and confurninate hy po- 


cry. After a long train of the moſt artful prepa- 
rations, he at length determined, on the morning of 
- 19th of Auguſt 1772, to throw off the maſk. 
Summoning the Officers of the Royal Guard, he 
inſinuated to them that his life was in danger from 
the machinations of the Senators—painted i in ſtrong. 
colors | 
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colors the wretched ſtate of the kingdom, and de- 
clared, that his only deſign was to baniſh corrup- = 
tion, eſtabliſh true ee and revive ves antient 
luſtre of the Swediſh name. © Will you,” ſaid he, 
« be faithful to me, as your forefathers were to 
Guſtavus Vaſa and Guſtavus Adolphus ? I will then 
riſk my life for your welfare and that of my 
country.” The Officers expreſſing in warm terms 
their attachment to the King, and their readineſs 
to concur in his deſigns, a detachment of grena- 
diers was poſted with bayonets fixed at the door of 
the Council Chamber, where the Senators were 
actually engaged 1 in deliberation, to prevent all in- 
greſs or egreſs. Other principal Leaders of the 
Ariſtocratic party were alſo at the fame time put 
under an arreſt; and the King, mounting his 
horſe, followed by his officers and ſoldiers, rode 
through the ſtreets of Stockholm, addrefling him- 
ſelf to the innumerable crowds which were gather- 
ed together, and proteſting “ that he only meant to 
defend them, and ſave the country from ruin, and 
that if they could not conſide in him, he would 
reſign his ſceptre and his kingdom.” The deluded 
people, with loud acclamations, applauded his Pa- 
8 triotiſm, and entreated him not to abandon them. ; 
No ſymptom of refiſtance any where appeared; | 


and the Diet being in a few days convened, the 


King addreſſed the States in a long harangue, in 
— after deſcribing i in forcible language the 
diſorders 
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diſorders and misfortunes in which party diviſions 
had plunged the nation, he ordered the new For- 
mula of Government to be read, which he now 


propoſed for their acceptance. By one article of 
the new Conſtitution, the King was veſted with | 


the power of aſſembling and diſſolving the States 
at pleaſure. By another, he was to have the ſole 
diſpoſal of the Army, the Navy, the Finances, 


and all employments Civil and Military. By a. 


third, all exiſting taxes were made perpetual; and 


the King, in caſe of preſſing neceſſity, might impoſe 


new taxes till the States ſhould be aſſembled. 


And by a fourth, the States, when aſſembled, 


were to deliberate only on thoſe-queſtions which 

the King thought proper to refer to them. The 
Inſtrument of Government being read, the King : 

| demanded whether they approved of it? Cannon 


being planted 1 in the court facing the Hall where 
the States were aſſembled, and matroſſes ſtanding 


over them with lighted. matches, the Aſſembly 
declared with one voice their entire aſſent to theſe. 
articles; and the oath of fidelity was immediately 


adminiſtered to them. After which, Te Deum was 


tang by his Majeſty and the. Aſſembly, in devout 
commemoration of this moſt happy event. And 
thus was a Revolution accompliſhed, which con- ; 
verted one of the moſt limited Monarchies i in Eu- 
rope into one of the moſt abſolute, without ſhed- 
ling a ſingle drop of blood; and the Nation t 
lai Se, 
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large, which had been grievouſly oppreſſed under 
the former Ariſtocratic Conſtitution, and which 
had never attained to true and rational ideas of li- 
berty, were delighted with the preſent change of 
government, from which they hoped to enjoy tran- 
quillity and ſecurity at leaſt, if not the felicity and 
advantages of political freedom. 

It is now high time to revert to the more pro- . 
per ſubject of the preſent hiſtory, and to reſume 

the narration of military operations in America, 
It has been before remarked, that the ſiege or 
blockade of Quebec, notw ithſtanding the diſaſ- 
trous iſſue of General Montgomery's attempt, was 
continued through the winter with aſtoniſhing 


reſolution by Colonel Arnold, who was afterwards 


ſuperſeded by General Sullivan. Early in the 
ſpring, before the Americans could be joined by 
their expected reinforcements, a naval armament 
from Great Britain, confiſting of the Ifis of 54 
guns, accompanied by the Surpriſe frigate and 
the Martin loop, forced their paſſage through the 
ice before the navigation of the St. Laurence was 

deemed practicable. General Carleton, animated 


no lefs than firengthened by the welcome _ 


| ſeaſon: able ſuccours they brought, immediately 
marched out in for ce in order to attack the Ame- 
rican camp; but the beſiegers, weakened by hard- 
ö ſhip and diſeaſe, and now altogether deſpairing 
of ſucceſs, had already begun their retreat, aban- 


doning 
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doning their baggage, artillery and ſtores, and di- 
recting their march towards Sorel, which they 
reached in a few days in a very ill condition. To- 
wards the end of May, all the reinforcements be- 
ing now arrived from England, a very great force 
was collected in Canada; the general rendezyous 
of which was appointed at Trois Rivieres, half way 
between Montreal and Quebec, about ninety miles 
ſrom each. General Burgoy ne, who was ſecond 4 
in command, had orders to purſue the Continental i 
Army 1 ap the Sorel to St. Johii's. This poſt was 
now abandoned by the Americans, who retreated 
in confuſion to Iſle aux Noix, and from thence to 
Crown Point. Montreal and Chamblée bad been 
alſo previouſly evacuated, and the garriſons with 
difficulty avoided being entirely cut off. Still the | 
Americans were maſters of Lake Champlain, and 
the greateſt exertions were made by the Generals 
Carleton and Burgoyne, to conſtruct a number of 
veſſels of ſufficient force to give them that ſuperi- 
ority which was eſſential to the ſucceſs of the ex- 
pedition now meditated to the ſouthwärd; and, 
till this purpoſe was effected, military operations 
were entirely ſuſpended 1 in the province of Canada. 
A ſtrong ſquadron, commanded by Sir Peter 
| Parker, with about 3000 land forces on board, 
failed from Cork in the month of February, on 
an expedition to the Middle or Southern Colo- 
nies. The departure of this fleet was delayed by 
"TL. II. O 2 ſin- 
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a ſingular circumſtance. The Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland, Lord Harcourt, doubting his power to 


permit the troops to leave the kingdom, a clauſe 


expreſsly authoriſing him ſo to do was inſerted 


in a bill then pending in the Parliament of Ire- 
land. When the bill came to England, the 


clauſe was ſtruck out with indignation, as imply- 
ing an undue limitation of the prerogative. But 
the Lord Lieutenant, conceiving himſelf pledged 
by the King's word ſolemnly given to the Iriſh 


Parliament, refuſed to permit the troops to em- 
bark without leave of the Legiſlature ; ; and a new 


clauſe was haſtily inſerted in another Bill, which 


was tranſmitted and paſſed, though not without 


great reſentment againſt the Lord Lieutenant, 
5 who, on his arrival in England ſome time aſter- 


wards, met at Court with a very indifferent re- 
ception. 


On the 3d of May 1776, Admiral Sir Peter 


Parker anchored off Cape Fear, where he was 
joined by General Clinton ; and finding that no- 
thing could be attempted with probability of ſuc- 

ceſs in Virginia, it was determined to try the ey ent | 
of an attack on the city of Charleſtown, the ca- 
pital of South Carolina; and in the beginning "= 

: June the whole flect anchored off Charleſtown 


Bar. Prior to their arrival the city had been put 


into a proper poſture of defence; and works 
were erected on Sullivan's Iſland, mounted with 


thirty 
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thirty pieces of cannon, in a very advantageous 
ſituation for annoying ſhips in their approach to 
the town. The militia of the province were now 
collected in great numbers for the defence of the 
_ metropolis, aided by ſeveral continental regiments, 5 
and the whole were commanded by General Lee, 
Who had traverſed the whole extent of the con- 

tinent with wonderful expedition, in order to put 
himſelf at their head. 
On the 28th of June, the Bristol and 7 4. 
ment, each of 50 guns, ſupported by ſeveral 

ſmaller ſhips, had with ſome difficulty crofſed the 
bar, and advanced to the attack of the fort on 
_ Sullivan's Ifland, conſtructed entirely of the pal- 


metto, a ſoft and ſpungy wood, in which a ball 
=; entering is buried, and makes no extended frac- 


ture. A moſt furious cannonade now began from 
the ſhipping, which was returned with equal fury 
and much more effect from the fort. The ſhips 
were almoſt torn to pieces, and the ſlaughter was 
dreadful. During the conflict, the ſeamen looked 
frequently and impatiently to ſee the land forces 
advance from Long Illand, where they had ſome 
time before effected a landing, to Sullivan's Iſland, 
ſrom which it is ſeparated by a creek, in general : 
 fordable, but at this time; through a long conti- 


| nuance of eaſterly winds, deep and dangerous t to | 


attempt. The firing did not ceaſe till evening, 
when the ſhips flipped their cables and withdrew 
—— ä — from 
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from the ſcene of action, aſter an engagement 


ſupported on both ſides with uncommon ſpirit 
and vigor. The Actæon, of 28 guns, having run 
aground, was abandoned and ſet on fire. Captain 
Morris of the Briſtol, after diſplaying heroic va- 
lor, received a wound which proved mortal. Cap- 
tain Scott, of the Experiment, and Lord William 


Campbell, late Governor of the Colony, who now 


with great gallantry ſerved as a volunteer on board 


the fleet, were alſo dangerouſly wounded, with 
more than 200 men of the crews of theſe two 


ſhips only. Colonel Moultrie, the Commandant of 


the fort, merits diſtinguiſhed mention, for the {kill 
and cool determined valor with which he con- 
ducted his defence. The deſign on Charleſtown 
- was, after this diſaſter, abandoned ; and Sir Peter 
Parker immediately ſet ſail ſor New „ - AM 


It being now thoroughly aſcertained, that the 
utmoſt lenity which America had to expect from 


Britain was pardon upon unconditional ſubmiſ- 
ſion, the minds of the generality of men through- 


out the continent were by this time fully pre- 


pared for a formal declaration of Independency. 


North Carolina and Pennſylvania, which had long 


f oppoſed this meaſure, now fi ignificd their concur- 


rence. Maryland alone ſtill diſcovered ſymptoms 
of reluctance. General Lee, in a letter written 


at this time to a perſon of diſtinction in that co- 


lony, in terms very characteriſtic of his ardent and 
7 88 fiery 
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fiery diſpoſition, ſays, © I know not whether, in the 
whole courſe of my life, I ever read any thing 
which ſo much moved my pity and indignation as 
the late declaration of the Convention of Mary- 
land. "They declare, they ſhall eſteem ſeparation 
from Great Britain as the laſt of misfortunes. 
What! when an attempt has been made to rob 
you and your poſterity of your birthrights; wben 
your fields have been laid waſte, your towns have 
been burnt, and your citizens butchered; when 
your property is ſeized and confiſcated in all parts 
of the world; when an incxorable Tyrant, an aban- 
doned Parliament, and a corrupt puſillanimous 
People have formed an helliſh league to rob you | 
of every thing men hold moſt dear; is it poſſi- 
ble there ſhould be creatures, who march on two 
legs, and call themſelves human, who can be ſo 
deſtitute of ſentiment, courage, and feeling, as 
ſobbingly to proteſt, they ſhall conſider ſeparation 


from theſe butchers and robbers as the laſt of miſ⸗ 
: fortunes ? Fo 7 


6 Oh, I could brain you with your ladies? fans.” 


In purſuance, however, at length of infiruc- 
tions tranſinitted from all parts of the province, 
the Maryland Convention paſſed a vote in fa- 
vour of Independence; and the Delegates of 
all the Thirteen Colonies aſſembled in General 
Congreſs being now unanimous, the Drei. ARA- 
TION of INDEPENDENCE Was. ſolemnly promul- 


E 3 - gated, 
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gated on the 4th of July 1776. This famous 


Declaration commences with the acknowledge- 
ment,“ That reſpect to the opinions of mankind 
requires, that, when in the courſe of human events 
it becomes neceſſary ſor one people to diſſolve the 
political bands which have connected them with 
another, they ſhould declare the cauſes which im- 
; pel them to the ſeparation ; ; and they aſſert the 
unalterable right of the People, whenever govern- 
ment becomes deſtructive of thoſe ends for Which 
it 18 inſtituted, to form a new government on 
principles moſt likely to effect their ſafety and 
happineſs. Prudence indeed will dictate, that go- 
vernments long eſtabliſhed ſhould not be changed 
. for light and tranſient cauſes ; ; and all experience 
hath then that mankind are moi e diſpoſed to ſuf- 
fer while evils are ſufferable, than to right them- 
ſelves by aboliſhing the forms to which they have 
been accuſtomed. But when a long train of abuſes 
and uſurpations, purſuing invariably the ſame ob- 
ject, evinces a deſign to reduce them under abſo- _ 
Jute deſpotiſm, it is their right, it is their duty to. 
throw off ſuch government, and provide new 
guards for their future ſecurity. Such has been 
the patient ſufferance of theſe Colonies, and ſuch 
is now the neceſſity which confirains them to alter 
their former ſyſtem of government. The Hiſtory of 
the preſent King of Great Britain is a hiſtory of 
repeated injuries and uſurpations; all having in di- 
rect object the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute tyranny 
Over 
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over theſe States.” In proof of this aſſertion, they 
then proceed to enumerate the particulars of his 
conduct in relation to America, and the oppreſſive 
and tyrannic acts of his reign. In concluſion they 
ſay, © In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions we have 
| petitioned for redreſs in the moſt humble terms; 


our repeated petitions have been anſwered only by 


repeated injuries. A prince, whoſe character is 


thus marked by every act which may define a ty- 
rant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. WE 
therefore, the Repreſentatives of Au k RIA in Ge- 


neral Congreſs aſſembled, appealing to the Su- 


preme Judge of the World for the rectitude of 


our intentions, do, in the name and by the au- 


thority of the good people of theſe Colonies, ſo- 
lemnly publiſh and declare, That theſe United 


_ Colonies are, and of right ought to be, FREE AND 


INDEPENDENT STATES, and that they are ab- 


ſolved from all allegiance to the Britiſh Crown ; 


and that all political connection between them and 
the State of Great Britain is and ought to be to- 
tally diflolved : and in ſupport of this declaration, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 


fortunes, and our ſacred honor.” 


1 of the continent with the loudeſt acclamations of 
applauſe. Amongſt the moſt enraptured in this 


0 4 Patrick 


This DECLARATION was received | in every part : 


glorious moment of enthuſiaſin, was the heroic 
and romantic Lee, who, at this period, writing to 
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Patrick Henry, Eſq. Governor of Virginia, thug 
exultingly expreſſes himſelf: © The reveries which 
J conſidered as mere golden caſtles built in the air, 
at length bid fair for being realized. We ſhall 
now moſt probably ſee a mighty empire eſtabliſhed 
of freemen, whoſe honor, property, and military 
glories, are not to be at the diſpoſal of a ſceptred 
tyrant, nor their conſciences to be fettered by a 
proud domineering hierarchy. Ev cry faculty of 
the ſoul will now be put in motion ; ; every ſpark 
of ability which every individual poſſeſſes will 
now be brought forth, and form the common ag- 
 gregate for the advantage and honor of the com- 
munity.“ 
By advice of the new American Miniſter, Lord 
George Germaine, the chief command of the vaſt 
naval and military force now collected for the ſub- 
jugation of America was entruſted to the Howss, 
brothers of the gallant Nobleman who ſo glori- 


ouſly fell in the defence of the Colonies in the for- 


mer war at Ticonderoga. M0 AxERICA,“ faid the 
Congreſs, in one of their public declarations, « is 
amazed to find the name of Hows in the cata- 
logue of her enemies—ſhe loved his brother. N 
argued, however, very ſhallow policy to make this 
nomination under the idea that the ſound of a 
once popular name w ould cauſe America to waver 
99 for a moment in her determination, or in the 
ſlighteſt de pres remit her preparations of reſiſt- 
ance; 
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ance: though it might indeed be reaſonably queſ- 
tioned, whether men ſuppoſed not unfavorably 
inclined to America, would be likely to make | 
exertions equally vigorous and ardent with others | 
not inferior in talents, who entertained no ſuch 
predilection. Lord Howe, who was anxious to 
obtain an enlargement of his powers as Commiſ- | 
ſioner, in order to effect his favorite purpoſe of : 
pacification, did not leave England till May, and — 
he then directed his courſe for Halifax, where he | 
arrived in June ; but found by a letter left for 
him, that his brother, the General, was already 
departed for New York ; to which place he in- 
ſtantly proceeded without coming to an anchor, 
and reached Staten Iſland, the head-quarterts of 
the General, on the 12th of July. Here, to his 
inexpreſſible chagrin, he was informed of the pub- 
lication of the Declaration of Independency. His 
Lordſhip, however, reſolved to make an effort, 
ſuch as yet remained, for effecting an accommo- 
| dation, though ſo limited were his powers, that 
itt was in fact of very immaterial conſequence 
whether his arrival preceded or ſucceeded. the 
Declaration. On his arrival off the Coaſt, his 
Lordſhip had ſent aſhore by a flag to Amboy | a 
circular letter addreſſed. to the Governors of the 
different Colonies, acquainting them with his ap- 
pointment as Commiſſioner, in conjunction with 
the General, together with a Declaration to the 


Inhabitants, 
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Inhabitants. Copies of theſe papers were ſem by 
General Waſhington to the Congreſs, who imme- 
diately reſolved that they be publiſhed in the 
ſeveral Gazettes, in order that the good people 
of the United States might be apprized of what 
nature are the commiſſions, and what the terms 
with the expectation of which the inſidious Court 
of Great Britain has endeavored to amuſe and 
diſarm them.” Some days after this, Adjutant 
General Paterſon was deputed by General Howe 
with a meſſage to General Waſhington, ſtating, 
that the Commiſſioners were inveſted with great 
powers, that they would derive the greateft plea- 
fare from effecting an accommodation, and wiſhed 
this viſit to be conſidered as the firſt advance to- 
| wards that deſirable object. General Waſhington 
replied, © that, by what had tranſpired, their 
powers extended merely to the granting of par- 
dons; that thoſe who had been guilty of no fault, 
wanted no pardon ; and that they were only de- 
- fending what they deemed their indiſputable 
rights.” Both fides now prepared ſeriouſly for 
action; and the General, being joined by the 
far greater part of his expected reinforcements, 


found himſelf at the head of 30,000 veteran troops, 


ſupported by a formidable fleet, compoſing to- 
gether a far ſuperior force to any that had ever 

before been ſeen in the New World e 3 

the ſame ſervice. 


— 
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On the 22d of Auguſt 1776, the whole army 
being re-imbarked, was ſafely landed, under 
protection of the ſhipping, on the ſouth-weſtern 
extremity of Long Iſland, an extenſive and fer- 
tile tract; on the oppoſite fide of which, in view 
of the iſland and city of New York, lay encamped, 
near the village of Brooklyn, a large body of Ame- = 
ricans commanded by General Sullivan. His lines 
extended on the left to the Eaſt River „which ſepa- 
rated him from New York; he was defended by 
a marſh and an inlet of the ſea called Gowan's 
Cove on the right; and to the rear of the encamp- 
ment was an open bay, bounded by a ſmall iſland, 
known by the name of Governor's Iſland. Be- 
tween the armies was a range of hills covered with 
wood, interſecting the country from eaſt to weſt: 
through theſe hills are three paſſes, one to the 
weſtward called the Narrows; a ſecond, on the 
road denominated the Flat-buſh road; and the 
third bending to the eaſt, called the Bedford road, 
Beſides theſe there is a road leading round the 
_ eaſtern. extremity of the hills to a plantation 5 
called Jamaica. On each of theſe roads or paſſes 
the American General had placed a ſtrong guard 
of 800 men. General Howe, having formed his 
plan, ſtationed General Grant at the head of the 2 
left wing, in a poſition to guard the coaſt, and, if 


practicable, to force a paſſage through the Nar- 


rows. General De Heiſter, with the Heſſians, was 
ordered to take poſt at the central pats of Flat- buſh. 
About 
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About nine in the evening of the 26th, the 


main army, under the command of General Clin- 


ton and the Lords Percy and Cornwallis, marched 
to the right, in order to gain the eaſtern or Ja- 
maica paſs, which, through the unaccountable 


negligence or cowardice of the officer appointed 
to defend it, they accompliſhed without delay or 
difficulty. The way being thus open, the whole 
army deſcended by the town of Bedford into the 

level country which lay between them and the 

American lines. The action began early on the 
morning of the 27th, by a warm cannonade on 


the right of the American lines from the Generals 


De Heiſter and Grant; the ſhips of war in the 
mean time attacking a battery at Red Hook, in 


the rear of the American encampment, in order 
to call off their attention from the left and centre, 
where the real danger lay. The Americans hav- 


ing taken a ſtation ſome miles diſtant in front of 
their camp, in order to oppoſe the adyance of De 
Heiſter and Grant, were ſuddenly attacked by Ge- 
 neral Clinton in the rear, and immediately thrown | 
into the utmoſt confuſion ; and, in the effort to re 
treat back to the lines of Brooklyn, great numbers 
were killed or taken priſoners : amongſt the latter 
was General Sullivan, and ten other F jeld Officers, ” 
and many were drowned or ſuffocated in attempt- 
ing to paſs the marſh. Upon the whole, a ſignal 
victory was obtained with inconſiderable loſs ; and 


ſuch 
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ſuch was the ardor of the Britiſh troops, that 


ſcarcely could they be reſtrained by the too great 
caution of their Commander from ſtorming the 
American lines, which would have been in all 


probability quickly forced, in the conſternation oc- | 


caſioned by the loſs of the battle. On the next day 


the Britiſh troops broke ground in form, at 600 
yards diſtance from the neareſt redoubt, and the 
ſhips in the Bay waited only a fair wind to enter 

the Eaſt River, which would have effectually cut 
off all communication between the Iſland and the 
Continent. In this ſituation no hope remained 
but in a retreat, which was on the ſucceeding 

night effected, under cover of a thick fog, with 

. extraordinary filence, order, and ſecrecy; ; Gene- 

ral Waſhington himſelf croffing over in perſon, 
and taking the conduct of the whole. On the 
clearing up of the fog, the lat boats of the Ame- 
ricans were ſeen paſſing the river, but out of reach 
of the Engliſh batteries; and General Howe, whoſe | 
hopes had been raiſed to the higheſt pitch, now 
found no other advantage reſulting from his victory 
than the inglorious acquiſition of the deſerted 

Works of Brooklyn. Almoſt immediately after this 
' tranſaction, General Sullivan was ſent upon pa- 
role, with a verbal meſſage from Lord Howe to 

the Congreſs, importing, that although he could 
not at preſent treat with them in a legal character, 
Y ct he was deſirous of conferring W "th ſome of the 


. _ Members 


Ph. 
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Members of that Aſſembly in their individual ca- 
pacity ; informing them, © that he, with the Gene- 
ral, was inveſted with full powers to compromiſe 
the diſpute between Great Britain and America, 
on terms advantageous to both; the obtaining of 
which had detained him near two months, and 
prevented his arrival before the Declaration of In- 
dependency had taken place. If, upon the con- 
ference, any probable ground of accommodation 
appeared, his Lordſhip added, that the authority 
of Congreſs muſt of courſe be ſubſequently ac- 
knowledged, in order to render the compact com- 
plete.” The Concrsss replied with republican 
dignity, rather raiſing than lowerihg their tone in 
conſequence of the late defeat, that - being the Re- 
preſentatives of the free and independent STATES 
of AMER1CA, they could not with propriety ſend any 
of their Members to confer with his Lordſhip | 
in their private characters; but that, ever deſirous of 
eftabliſhing peace on reaſonable terms, they would 
ſend a Committee of their body, to know whether 
he had any authority to treat with perſons autho- 
tried by Congreſs, and what that authority is.” 
The Committee appointed for this purpoſe, Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Rutledge, £7 
accordingly met Lord Howe upon Staten Iſland 
September 14, where they were entertained by 
bis Lordſhip with great politeneſs; but in the report 
of this conference, they ſay, © that his Lordſhip's 
_ commiſſion 
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commiſſion appeared to them to contain no other 
authority of importance than was eomprized in 
the Act of Parliament; for, as to the power of en- 


quiring into the ſtate of America, and tranſmitting 


the reſult of ſuch enquiry to England, they appre- 
hend any expectation from the effect of ſuch a 
power would have been too precarious for Ame- 


rica to have relied upon, had ſhe continued in her 


ſtate of dependence.” Thus all hope of ſucceſs 


in conſequence of negotiation vaniſhed, much to 


the ſatisfaction of the friends of American Indepen- 
dence, who dreaded leſt the powers veſted in the 
Commiſſioners ſhould have proved ſo extenſive 


as to create a ſerious difference of opinion as to the 


propriety of treating; but this the abounding pride 


and deficient wiſdom of the Engliſh Court moſt 


effectually prevented. No ſuſpenſion of arms hay- 


ing taken place, ſeveral ſhips of war were previ- 
ous to the conference ſent up the Eaſt and North 
Rivers, which lave the ooaſts of the long and 
narrow peninſula at the extremity of which the 
city of New York is ſituated. The army of Ge- 
neral Waſhington being ſtationed, part in the en- _ 
virons of the city, and part at Eingſbridge, on 5 
the iſthmus which connects the peninſula with 
the continent, apprehenſions were entertained that 
the Engliſh General, by landing his forces in 
the centre, would cut off the communication bo- 


tween them; on which a reſolution was taken, im- 
mediately | 
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mediately to evacuate the city; and on the actual 
landing of the Britiſh forces, the Americans retreat: 
ed with precipitation and ſome loſs to Kingſbridge, 
where they had erected ſtrong works. The greater 
part of the army were now re- embarked, and again 
landed near Weſt Cheſter, with a view to gain the 
rear of General Waſhington's encampment, and 
to encloſe bim in his faſtneſſes on all ſides. The 
American Commander, alarmed by the remon- 
| ſtrances of General Lee, who had recently joined 
him, perceived the neceſſity of making a grand 
movement, in order to counteract this project ; | 
and immediately decamping with his whole army, 
took a new and ſtrong poſition at White Plains; 
the deep river Brunx covering his front, and the 
North River flowing at ſome diſtance in the rear. 
On the 28th of October, the royal army ad- 
| * in two columns within cannon-ſhot 1 
the American lines; and a part of the leſt wing, 
croſſing the river, attacked an advanced poſt of the 
American encampment, commanded by General 
Macdougal, who was compelled to retreat with 
loſs to the main army; the right and centre, for- 


: tunately for the Americans, did not quit the ground -; 


on which they had at firſt formed. The next day, 
General Howe, obſervingthe American lines much 
ſtrengthened by additional works, reſolved to 
defer the attack till the arrival of the troops 
which had been leſt on York land ; who joining 
him 
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him at the expected time, new diſpoſitions were 
made for attacking the American lines on the laſt 
day of October, but inceſſant rains prevented the 
execution of his plan: and in the night of the iſt 
of November, General Waſhington drew off his 
troops, and took another and ſtill ſtronger poſi- 
tion, amidſt the woods and high lands bordering 
on the North Caſtile diſtrict. General Howe, per- 
ceiving that the nature of the country would not 
admit of forcing the American Commander to an 
engagement, made a ſudden movement towards 
Kingſbridge, and unexpectedly | inveſted Fort 
Waſhington, a ſtrong poſt, which the Americans, 
contrary to the earneſt advice of General Lee, occu- 
pied on the North River, oppoſite to which was Fort 
| Lee on the Jerſey fide. The commander of the 
fortreſs refuſing to ſurrender to the ſummons of 
General Howe, it was by an immediate and 
; vigorous aſſault carried ſword in hand, and more 
than 2000 men made priſoners of war. On this 
- acquiſition, Lord Cornwallis was detached with a 
ſtrong body of forces to form the inveſtment of 
Fort Lee, but found it already abandoned by the 
garriſon, who retired with ſuch precipitation as "BI 
leave behind them their artillery, proviſions, and 
ſtores. General Waſhington, who had paſſed the 
North River with a view to the protection of the 


province of Jerſey, now found himſelf compelled 
td retreat with a very diminiſhed force to Newark, 


Vol, II. 5 P 


whence 
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whence he fell back on the approach of Lord 
Cornwallis to Brunſwick, leaving Newark the very 
morning that his Lordſhip entered it. As the van 
of Lord Cornwallis's army advanced to Brunſwick, 
by a forced march, December 1, General Waſh- 
ington retreated to Prince-town, having firſt 
broken down the bridge erected there over the 
Rariton. As the orders of his Lordſhip were poſi- 
tive not to advance beyond Brunfwick, he here ſent. 


- diſpatches to the Commander in Chief, expreſſing 
ſanguine hopes, that by a continued purſuit he 


could entirely diſperſe the army under General 
Waſhington, and ſeize his heavy baggage and ar- 
tillery before he could paſs the Delawar. But 
General Howe would not revoke his order, ſay- 
ing only that he would join his Lordſhip immedi- 
ately : but this junction did not take place till 
after an important interval of ſeveral days, and tho 


95 Americans were once more ſaved by the cold and 


dilatory policy of the Engliſh General. 
On the 7th, Lord Cornwallis advanced to 
Prince-town, which the Americans had ſcarcely 
quitted; and the van of his Lordſhip' s army reach⸗ 
ed at midnight, December 8, the banks of the 
Delawar, juſt as the rear-guard of the Americans 1 
gained the oppoſite ſhore. Here a ceſſation of the 


purſuit became indiſpenſable, as no boats could be 


procured for tranſporting the troops over that great 
_ river, During this memorable retreat, General Lee, 
VN N * 
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at the head of a conſiderable body of troops, 
had followed the track of Lord Cornwallis, but at 
too great a diſtance to be of any ſervice to the 
Commander in Chief. It ſeemed as if his proud 
and envious mind, which could brook no ſuperi- 
ority, would have been gratified py the total de- 
feat and ruin of General Waſhington, to whom 

he would, in all probability, have ſucceeded as Ge- 
neraliſſimo of the forces of America. But it was 
otherwiſe decreed, and an unlooked-for and un- 

ſpeakable mortification and diſgrace awaited him. 
| While he lay careleſsly and without a guard at a 
place called Baſking-ridge, intelligence of his fitu- 
ation was communicated to Colonel Harcourt, who 
inſtantly formed a plan for capturing this able 


Vp officer, ſtyled by the Britiſh army, © the American | 


Palladium.” With ſuch addreſs and activity was 
this project carried into execution, that the General 
was ſeized by a party of light horſe, conducted by 
the Colonel in the night of the 13th of December 
1776, and carried ſafely off to the Britiſh Camp, 
though ſeveral guarded poſts and armed patroles 

lay in their way. This capture cauſed great exulta- 
tion, and the priſoner was confined in the cloſeſt 
manner. An offer being made by the Congreſs to 
exchange ſix Field Officers for the General, it was 
anſwered, that General Lee, being a deſerter from 
his Majeſty” s ſervice, did not come under the de- 
nomination of a priſoner of war, nor was he en- 


2 1 titled 
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; titled to the benefits of the cartel ; and the me- 
nace of retaliation alone prevented their proceeding 
to the laſt extremity againſt him. During the 
royal ſucceſſes in the Jerſeys, General Clinton, with 
two brigades of Britiſh and two of Heſſian troops, 
with a ſquadron of men of war, was detached to 
the attack of Rhode Ifland—which being in no 
condition of defence, was abandoned to them with- 
_ out reſiſtance. It was taken poſſeſſion of by Ge- 
neral Clinton on the very day that General Waſh- 
ington croſſed the Delawar. 
The affairs of America were now in i the opinion 
of many verging to a crifis ; for, though it might 
_ reaſonably be expected that the firſt operations of 
ſo great a force as that now employed by Great 
Britain would be ſucceſsful i in a certain degree, it 
could ſcarcely be imagined that ſuch a ſeries of 
diſaſters could happen in fo ſhort a time. But the 
event of the campaign, though now in appearance 
brought very near to a termination, ſhewed in a 
ſtriking manner the caprice of fortune, and the 
folly of thoſe who in a hazardous and dangerous 
war rely on a conſtant and uninterrupted tide of 
ſucceſs, When General Waſhington retreated 
acroſs the Delawar,. he trembled for the fate of 5 
America; and talked of retiring for ſafety with thje 
remains of his army to the receſſes of the Alleg- 


hahany mountains, expecting to have been imme- 


diately followed by the Britiſh forces. For, though 
es .-- whe-: 
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the boats were by a timely precaution removed to 
the Pennſylvanian ſhore, the neighbourhood ſup- 


plied ample materials, which art and induſtry might 
ſoon have conſtructed into rafts and flotillas ſuf- 


ficient for the tranſportation of the troops. But it 
was remarked by men of diſcernment, that nothing 
of the vaſt or deciſive appeared in the plans of the 
_ Engliſh General, and the troops now in the full 
career of ſucceſs were ordered into winter canton- 
ments, forming an extenſive chain from Brunſwick 
to the Delawar, and down the banks of that river 
for many miles, ſo as to compoſe a front at the end 
of the line looking over to Pennſylvania. General 
Waſhington having perfect information of this dit: 
poſition exclaimed in the ſpirit of a vigilant and 
ſagacious commander, « Now is the time to clip 
the wings of the enemy while they are fo ſpread.” 
Very early 1 in the morning of the 26th Decem- 
| her (1776), a day purpoſely ſelected on the ſuppo- 
ſition that the preceding feſtivity might favor the 
project of ſurpriſe, General Waſhington croſſed 
the Delawar, not without extreme difficulty from 
the quantity of ice in the river, nine miles above 
Trenton, and immediately began his march in the 


midſt ofa ſtorm of ſnow and hail at the head of his 


troops, which exceeded not three thouſand in num 
ber, and reached Trenton by day break. Here 
about one thouſand fix hundred men were ſta— 
tioned, chiefly Heſhans, under the command of 
5 P3 3 Colonel 
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Colonel Rahl, who, being unſuſpicious of danger, 
were thrown into confuſion at the firſt attack. Co- 
lonel Rabl himſelf being mortally wounded, the 
_ diſorder increaſed, and abandoning their artillery, 
they attempted to make their retreat to Prince-town; 
but finding this impracticable, and being now over- 
powered, and nearly ſurrounded, the three regi- 
ments of Rahl, Loſsberg, and Knyphauſen, laid 
down their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves priſon- 
ers of war, the remainder of the troops eſcaping with 
difficulty by way of Bordentown. In the evening 
General Waſhington repaſſed the Delawar, carrying 
with him the priſoners, their artillery, and colors, 
and entered the city of Philadelphia in triumph. The 
charm was now diflolyed ; and it being found by 
experience that the Europeans were not invincible, 
great numbers of the Americans, who had deſerted 
their colors, again repaired to the ſtandard of their 
commander, who ſoon found himſelf at the head 
of a conſiderable army, in a condition once more 
to croſs the Delawar ; and Lord Cornwallis, who 
was actually at New York in his way to England, 
found himſelf under a 5 of en to the 
defence of the Jerſeys. 
The Englith General, approaching the Ame- 
rican army ſtrongly poſted near the town of Tren- 
ton, made immediate diſpoſitions for an attack ; 
but in the dead of night (January 2, 1777), Ge- 
ner ral Waſlüngton filently withdrew his troops, leav- 


ing 
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ing fires burning in his camp, and the uſual patroles, 
in order to deceive the enemy ; and by a circuitous 
march arrived by ſun-riſe at Prince-town. Here the 
fourth brigade of Britiſh troops, conſiſting of the 
ſeventeenth, fortieth, and fifty-fifth regiments, were 
poſted under the command of Colonel Mawhood, 

who had juſt begun his march in order to join Lord 


Cornwallis, when he fell in with the van- guard of 


the American army. Though engaged with a far 
ſuperior force, the Colonel, at the head of his own 
corps, with extraordinary gallantry fought his way 


through the thickeſt ranks of the enemy—the 


other regiments making ſeparate retreats by differ- 
ent roads : they ſuffered however very ſeverely in 
tis unequal conflict, and were in a great meaſure 
diſſabled for future ſervice. General Waſhington 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion by ſignal 
exertions of perſonal valor. On this diſaſter, 
Lord Cornwallis, finding himſelf out-manceuvred 
by his antagoniſt, abandoned his Camp at Trenton, 
and retir ed with precipitation to Brunſwick. The 
licentious ravages of the ſoldiery, particularly of the 
German mercenaries, during the time they were in 
poſſeſſion of the Jerſeys, had excited the utmoſt 
reſentment and deteſtation of the inhabitants; : and 
the fortune of war now ſeeming to run againſt 
them, the whole country roſe in arms: the Militia 
collected in large bodies, and the Br itiſh tr oops were 
every where attacked with ſucceſs-—at Woodbridge, . 
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at Elizabeth-town, at Newark; and the royal 


troops retained only the two poſts of Brunſwick and 
Amboy, both holding an open communication with 


New York by ſea.—In the detail of military ope- 


rations, the civil tranſactions which took place dur- 


ing the campaign muſt not be ſuffered to eſcape 


our attention. 


On the r9th of Spender (1 776) the Commiſ- 
ſioners of the Crown, Lord Howe and the General, 
cauſed a proclamation to be publiſhed, promiſing 
in his Majeſty's name a reviſion of all ſuch inftruc- 
tions as might be conſtrued to lay an improper re- 
ſtraint on the freedom of legiſlation in the Colo- 
nies, and alſo to concur in the reviſal of ſuch Acts 
5 by the operation of which they might think them- 
ſelves aggrieved. Though it was impoſſible to 
conjecture what was really meant by a promiſe ſo 
_ vague, had a declaration of this nature been made 
with good faith at an earlier period of the diſpute, 
it might doubtleſs have been attended with happy 
effects; but when a civil war had actually com- 
- menced, to indulge the moſt diſtant idea that the 
Americans would lay down their arms on the mere 
: promiſe of a reyifion of the Adds of that govern- 
ment whoſe authority they had renounced, was 5. 


idle and puerile expectation. 
In the month of October the india e of the 


. city and iſland of New York, then in the poſſeſſion . 
of the English, preſented a petition to the Commiſ- 


fioners, 
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ſioners, ſigned by nine hundred and forty-ſix names, 
declaring their allegiance to the King, and their 
acknowledgement of the Conſtitutional Supremacy 
of Great Britain; and praying to be reſtored to his 
Majeſty's peace and protection. This petition was 
followed by another of a ſtmilar kind from Queen's 
County, i in Long Ifland ; but the example afforded 


little encouragement to others, when it was ob- 


ſerved that theſe petitions wer wholly unavailing; 


nor were they ever reſtored th the rights which 
they had been flattered by the proclamation with | 
the expectation of regaining. On the 3oth of 
November another proclamation was publiſhed by 


the Commiſſioners, offering a pardon and indem- 
; nity to all perſons who ſhould within the ſpace of 


ſixty days ſurrender themſelves to any of his Ma- 
jeſty's general officers, admirals, &c. and ſubſcribe 
a declaration of loyalty and obedience. This pro- 
clamation being iſſued during the high tide of ſuc- 


ceſs attending the royal arms, very many perſons, -” 


timid or treacherous, ſubſcribed the declaration 
accordingly ; but at no time did the Congreſs dif- 
cover any ſymptoms of irreſolution. They re- 
moved indeed their ſeſſion from Philadelphia to 
; Baltimore, i in Maryland, where they adopted very 
vigorous meaſures both of offence and defence. 
They declared the property of the ſubjects of Great 
Britain taken on the high ſeas to be lawful prize: 
they reſolyed upon raiſing eighty-eight battalions 


to 
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to ſerve during the war; they nominated three of 
their body, of whom Dr. Franklin was one, Com- 
mifſſioners to the Court of Verſailles, to ſolicit aid 
and aſſiſtance, and to propoſe the plan of a treaty 
of friendſhip, commerce and alliance; they en- 
larged the powers of their general, veſting in him 
a kind of dictatorial authority for the ſpace of ſix 
months; - and they reſolved that all bills of credit I 
emitted by Congreſs ſhould paſs current in all 
tranſactions, and whoever refuſed to receive the 
fame in the common courſe of payment ſhould be 
deemed an enemy to the liberties of America, and 
ſhould be treated accordingly. Suck was the ſtate 
of America at the termination of the campaign 
of 1776, which , though late in its commencement, 
and ſhort in its duration, abounded in action, and 
exhibited viciſſitudes of fortune fingularly important 
and intereſting. 
- The: intelligence of the ſucceſſes 8 the 
Britiſh arms on Long Iſland and at new York 
reached England ſome time before the meeting of 
Parliament, which was convened Odtober 31,4776; : 
In his ſpeech from the Throne, the King, with un- 


guarded andundignified intemperance of language, 


informed the two Houles, © that ſo daring and 
deſperate was the ſpirit of thoſe leaders whoſe ob- 
ject has always been dominion and power, that 
they have now openly renounced all allegiance to 
the Crown, and all political connection with this 

country ; ; 
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country; they have rejected, with circumſtances of 
indignity and inſult, the means of conciliation held 
out to them, and have pRESUMED to ſet up their 
REBELLIOUS CONFEDERACIES as INDEPENDENT 
STaTEs. If their TREASON be ſuffered to take 
root, much miſchieſ muſt grow trom it to the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of all Europe.“ His Majeſty was hap- 
py to inform them, “ that the ſucceſſes already 
obtained had been ſo important as to give the 
ſtrongeſt hopes of the moſt deciſive good conſe- 
quences; but, notwithſtanding this fair proſpect, i. 
was neceſſary at all events to prepare for axoTHER 
CAMPAIGN.” Addreſſes, the echo of the ſpeech, 
were brought forward in both Houſes ; but an 
amendment, which was in reality another addreſs 
in a totally different ſtrain was moved by Lord 
John Cavendiſh in the Houſe of Commons, and 
the Marquis of Rockingham in the Houfe of Lords, 
containing a maſterly recapitulation of the mani- 
fold errors of that ſyſtem, which had cauſed the en- 
tire alienation, and at length the open revolt, of ſo 
| large a part of his Majeſty's once loyal and affec- 
tionate ſubjects. It concluded with the obſerva- _ 
tion, © that a wiſe and provident uſe of the late = 


= advantages might be productive of happy effects, 


as the means of eſtabliſhing a permanent connec- 

tion between Great Britain and her Colonies, on 
principles of liberty, and terms of mutual benefit.” 
# We ſhould look,” ſaid this troly. excellent and 

admirable 
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admirable addreſs, © with ſhame and horror on any 
events that ſhould bow them to an abject and un- 
conditional ſubmiſſion to any power whatſoever— 
annihilate their liberties, and ſubdue them to 
ſervile principles and paſſive mn by the mere 


force of foreign mercenary arms. 


The ſpeech from the Throne, under the eſta- 


bliſhed and decorous pretext of its being the ſpeech 
of the Miniſter, was treated with the moſt con- 
temptuous and ſarcaſtic ſeverity. © Where,“ it 


was aſk, © are thoſe mighty leaders to be found 


whom the Americans obey fo implicitly, and 
who govern them with ſo deſpotic a rule? T hey 

5 have no grandees among them; their ſoil is not 
produdtive of nobility ; in no country are there 
in fact ſo few individuals poſſeſſed of a command 
ing or extenſive influence ; the Preſident of their 
ſupreme Aſſembly is a merchant; the General 

of their armies a private gentleman. Nothing 


could be more evident than that a ſenſe of common 
danger and of common ſuffering had driven them 


to the neceſſity of creating leaders, who were poſ- 


ſeſſed only of ſuch powers as the people had thought 


it expedient to entruſt them with.” In the ſame 


ſpirit of FALSEHOOD it is aſſer ted, that the Ame- 


: ricans had rejected with circumſtances of indignity 
and inſult the terms of conciliation offered them.” 
The truth was, that no terms had been offered 


them but the offer of pardon on unconditional ſub- 
miſſion, 
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miſſion, which the Miniſters, well knew they would 
never accept ; nor was even this mock offer made 
till the whole ſyſtem of irritation and oppreſſion 
was completed by the injuſtice and cruelty of the 
Capture Act, by which they were put out of the 
protection of the law, and their property held out 
as common ſpoil. The poſition in the ſpeech, ſo 
undeniably true, © 7hat no people ever enjoyed greater 
happineſs, or lived under a milder Government, than 
theſe now revolted Colonies,” implied the ſevered 
cenſure on thoſe who had ſo wantonly and wick 
edly departed from a ſyſtem which had produced 
ſuch noble and wonderful effects. The expecta- 
tion of unanimity from the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs was, however, ſaid to be of all the parts of this 
extravagant ſpeech the moſt ridiculous. © What! 
| ſhall we at laſt concur in meaſures, becauſe all the 
miſchiefs which we originally predicted have ulti- 
mately reſulted from them? Have Miniſters the 
unparalleled effrontery to call upon vs to give our 
ſandtion to that fatal ſy ſtem which we in vain 
warned and implored them to ſhun, and which, 
perſiſted in, muſt terminate in utter ruin?” On a di- 
viſion, the amendment was rejected in the Houſe = 
of Commons by a majority of 242 to 87, and in the 
Houſeof Peers by 91 to 26, ſourteen of whom joined 
in a proteſt, in which the propoſed amendment was 
verbatim inſerted, in order that it might remain as a 


perpetual memorial on the Journals of that Houſe. 
In 
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In a ſew days after the addreſſes were preſented, 
Lord John Cavendiſh, exhibiting in the Houſe a 
printed paper, purporting to be a proclamation of 
his Majeſty's Commiſſioners in America, called 
upon Miniſters to inform him as to the authenticity 
of it. This being acknowledged, his Lordſhip ex- 
preſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms his aſtoniſhment at 
the contempt and indignity offered to the Houſe, 
who, through the medium of a common newſpaper 
only, were at length informed that they ſtand en- 
gaged to America to undertake a reviſion of all 
_ thoſe laws by which the Americans had conceived 
themſelves to be aggrieved. Notwithſtanding the 
reſentment he felt as a Member of the Houſe at 
this miniſterial inſolence of conduct, his Lordſhip _ 
ſaid that he felt a dawn of joy break in upon his 
mind at the bare mention of reconciliation, what- 
ever color the meaſures might wear that led to ſo 
deſirable an event. The great object of reſtoring 


55 peace and unity to this diſtracted empire out- 


weighed ſo far with him all other preſent conſidera- 
tions, that he not only would overlook pun&ilios 


on this account, but even ſuch matters of real im- 


port as would upon any other occafion call all his 
powers into action. On theſe grounds his Lord- 
ſhip moved, © that the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf 
into a Committee to conſider of the reviſal of al! 
Acts of Parliament by which his Majeſty's ſubjects 
in America think themſelves aggrieved.” The 
„„ Miniſters, 
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Miniſters, though thrown by the ſurpriſe of this 


motion into ſome perplexity, alleged in their vin- 
dication, © that the paper in queſtion was not of 
_ ſufficient moment to be laid before Parliament, being 
no treaty nor part of a treaty, but barely a prelimi- 
nary which might poſſibly lead to one. That a 


public proclamation, ſubmitted to the general in- 5 


ſpection upon the walls and houſes of New York, 


could not however be intended to be kept from the 


' 


knowledge of Parliament ; and they conceived the 
authority exerciſed by the Commiſſioners to be al- 


ready delegated by the Act under which they de- 


_ rivedtheirpowers—that, as to the motion itſelf, they 
_ conceived it to be highly improper, as tending to 
diſgrace the Commiffioners, and defeat their en- 
deavors to obtain the moſt adv antageous terms 
for this kingdom. They alſo inſiſted, that, until the 
ſpirit of independency was effectually ſubdued, it 


would be idle and futile to enter upon any re- 


| viſions ; ; but from our late ſucceſſes there was little 
room to doubt but that the cruel thraldom 1 in which 


the people of America were held by the Congreſs 


would be quickly diſſolv ed, and that America would | 


return to her duty with more eagerneſs and alacrity 
than ſhe had entered into this revolt; and that 


then would be the time to talk of legiſlative regu- | 


lations for their future government.” 


This language kindled anew the indignation of 


the Oppoſition, © That the moſt important paper 


9. -- Fn. publiſhed 
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publiſhed in the courſe of this controverſy, con- 
taining propoſitions of conciliation in which the 
Houſe were parties ſo nearly concerned, ſhould 
not be thought of /uffcient moment to be laid before 
them, was treated as an incredible extravagance ; 
and to pretend that the Commiſſioners were al- 
ready authorized to engage for the reviſion of the 
laws in queſtion, was a palpable falſehood. The 
Act by which they were appointed empowered them 
only to grant pardons, and enquire into grievances; 
and the concurrence of the Houſe was abſolutely. 
neceſſary to give effect to the proclamation. If 
the Miniſters oppoſed ſuch concurrence, it was evi- 
dent that the offer was a branch of that inſidious 
and treacherous ſyſtem by which they aimed to 
divide, while, by their fleets and armies, they were 

endeavoring to deſtroy and exterminate the Co- 
lonies. To ſay that this proclamation was not in- 
tended to be kept from the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment, was a mockery of Parliament; for how could 
the Members of that Houſe he ſuppoſed acquaint- 
ed with the papers poſted up in the ſtreets of New 
York ?” But the doctrine they moſt of all repro- 
. bated, was, that an abſolute and unconditional re- 
nunciation of American Independence mult pre- 

cede the reviſion of the laws in queſtion, or any 
redreſs of grievances whatever. Upon what pre- 
cedent,” ſaid they, © is this horrid maxim founded? 
or what code of hiſtory or policy have our Miniſ- 
£ ters 
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ters made the rule of their oreſent conduct? 
Philip II. of Spain, who was in his day conſidered 
as the moſt gloomy and unrelenting tyrant in Chriſ- 
tendom, adopted a wiſer and more moderate po- 
licy. In his wars with the revolted provinces of 
Holland, he repeatedly promiſed, in terms the moſt 


explicit and poſitive, the complete redreſs of all 


their grievances, without requiring a previous re- 
nunciation of their independence. But the doc- 
trine now broached was a doctrine which led to 
the laſt extremities of human miſery. It was a 
condition which could not be enforced without 
the effuſion of oceans of blood, and in fact it was 
holding out to America the option only of sLA- 
VERY or DEATH.” The motion, after a long and 
paſſionate debate, was negatived by a majority of 62 
voices; and from this time many of the Oppoſition, 
chiefly of the Rockingham party, abſented them- 

ſelves from the Houſe, and a clear field was left 
during the greater part of the ſeſſion to the Mini- 


e ſters the vaſt ſupplies demanded by them being 


granted! in almoſt empty houſes, without examina- 5 


tion or debate. 
A gloomy ſilence e and Miniſters in the 15 


: height of their parliamentary triumphs were ill able 
to counterfeit the external appearances of ſatisfac- 

tion. The Members of the Seceſſion, in vindica- | 
tion of themſelves, urged © that there was no ſav- 
ing a people againſt their will; that they had for 
Vor. 1 Q a ſue- 
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a ſucceſſion of years apprized and warned the na- 
tion of the dangers attending thoſe ruinous mea- 
ſures which it was purſuing, and of the fatal pre- 
cipice that muſt terminate this mad miniſterial 
career—it was too degrading to be the continual 
inſtruments of oppoſing the ineffective weapons of 
reaſon and argument to a ſyſtem of pre-determined 
irritation and violence—that as good and bad ſuc- 
ceſs were equally urged, and alike admitted, as mo- 
tives for a preſeverance in this courſe, it was not 
the part of wiſdom to ſtrive with impoſſibilities, or 
to draw upon themſelves the odium of their fellow- 
citizens by an ineffectual attempt to ſerve them— | 
that they would therefore reſerve their exertions 
for a ſeaſon when the preſent national delirium 
had ſo far abated as to afford! ſome 8 of advan- 
tage.“ 8 00 
Soon after the receſs the Miniſter, depending 
perhaps on the preſent indiſpoſition of the minority 
to conteſt any point v hatever with the Court, in- 
trodueed a bill to enable his Majeſty to ſecure and 
detain perſons charged with or sus ECT ED of the 
crime of High Treaſon committed in America, or 
on the High Seas. With ſuch negligent latitude, 
E or, to ſpeak more juſtly, with ſuch treacherous ar- 
tifice of conſtruction, was this bill framed, that, by 
the enacting clauſes, the Crown was enabled, at its 
pleaſure, to commit any perſon refident in any part 
of the Britiſh dominions to cuſtody, without bail or 


mainprize, 


mainprize, under his Majeſty's ſign manual, in any 
place of confinement fituate in Great Britain or 
ELSEWHERE. For though the act of treaſon, ac- 
cording to the propoſed bill, muſt be committed in 
America, the Crown lawyers and the King friends 
maintained, and caſes were quoted to prove, that 
ſuch treaſonable act might be perpetrated by per- 
ſons who had never been out of the kingdom, if its 
operation could be ſubſequently ſhewn to extend 
to America. Thus was the Habeas Corpus Act, 
that great bulwark of Britiſh liberty, completely 
annihilated by a vile and infamous conſtruction of 
law, which left it in the power of the Crown to 
apprehend on the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, or pretence of 
ſuſpicion, any individual againſt whom the venge- 
ance of the Court was meant to be directed ; and - 
to convey them beyond the ſeas to any of the gar- 
riſons in Africa or the Indies, far from all hope or 
poſſibility of relief. The alarm occaſioned by this 
bill brought back the Members of the Oppoſition 
to the Houſe, and a moſt reſolute, vigorous, and 
| animated refiſtance was made to it in every ſtage 
of its progres. At length the Miniſter, who really 
appears not to have been thoroughly apprized of 
the nature of the bill, and of the dreadful extent of 
the powers veſted by it in the Crown, frankly and 
explicitly diſavowed as to himſelf all deſign of ex- 
tending the operation of the bill beyond its open 
and ayowed objects. He ſaid, © that the bill was 
„„ intended 
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intended for America, and not for England; that, 
as he would atk for no power that was not wanted, 
o he would ſcorn to reecive it by any covert 
means: and that, far from wiſhing to eſtabliſh any 
unconſtitutional precedent, he neither fought nor 
wiſhed any powers to be veſted in the Crown or its 
Miniſters which were capable of being employed 
to bad or oppreffive purpoſes.“ He therefore agrecd 
to receive the amendments propoſed; the principal 
of which were in ſubſtance: 1. That the clauſe 
empowering his Majeſty to confine ſuch perſons as 
might be apprehended under this act in any part of 
his domininzs, - ſhould be morlified by the inſertion 
of the words, © within the realm;” and 2dly, That 
an addirjonat elaufe or proviſo be inſerted, © that 
nothing in this act ſhall be confirucd to extend 
to pertons refident in Great Britain.” Theſe con- 
ceſſions gave extreme offence to the leaders of the 
High Pr crogative party, who had zcalouſly de- 
ended the bill in its original ſtate, and who now 
exclaimed, „that they were deſerted by the Mi- 
niſter in a manner which ſeemed calculated to diſ- 
grace the whole meaſure, to confirm all the charges 


and ſurmiſes of their adverſaries, and to fix all the 


odium upon them.” And it was indeed ſufficient- 
ly evident from the whole conduct of the buſineſs, 


that the Miniſter, on this as on other occaſions, was 


not admitted into the inmoſt roceſſes of the Royas | 


Cabinet.. | 
On 
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On the gth of April 1577, a meſſage was deli- 
wered by the Miniſter from the King, in which 
his Majeſty expreſſed his concern in acquainting; 
the Houſe with the difficulties he labored under 


from the debts incurred by expences of the Civil 


Government, amounting on the 5th of January 
preceding to upwards of 600,000l, And the 


Houſe on this meſlage reſolvipg itſelf into a Com- : 
mittee of Supply, the Miniſter moved, That the | 
ſum of 618,000]. be granted, to enable his Ma- 


jeſty to diſcharge the debts of the Civil Govern- 


ment; and that the ſum of 100,000]. per annum, 


over and above the ſum of 800, "uw be granted 
as a farther proviſion for the ſame.” This gave 


riſe to 3 vehement debate. . It was affirmed to be 


a meaſure of the groſſeſt impropriety and inde- 
cency to bring forward ſuch a demand in ſuch a 


ſeuſon of national diſtreſs and calamity ; when bur- 


dens are accumulated upon burdens, to tell a - 
people already ſinking under their load, that the 


grandeur of the Crown is not ſufficiently ſup- 


ported; and that an increaſe of taxes is neceſſary 


in order to increaſe its ſplendor! But even this 


plea, however inadequate to the juſtification of 
Miniſters, was far remote from the truth. It was 


notorious that the debt had been incurred! in car- 


rying on and ſupporting a ſyſtem of corruption; in 


9 that baneful and unbounded influence 
which had ſwept every thing before it; which had 


e brought 
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brought the nation to the brink of deſtruction, 
and had deprived us in a very great meaſure of all 
the benefits derived from a limited government, 
The harſh and ſtern voice of Prerogative was in- 
deed no longer heard ; but the danger was much 
greater from the ſilent progreſs of a malady, which, 
though flower, was far more certain. They ſaid, 
that the debts of the Crown had been not many 

years ſince diſcharged without account, to the 
amount of more than half a million. What is tho 
_ conſequence ? Another and larger demand is made, 
and a vaſt annual increaſe aſked, without even the 
wretched ſecurity of Miniſterial promiſe, that new 

debts will not be contracted, and new augmenta- 
tions demanded. They obſerved, that, on a com- 
pariſon of the expenditure of the laſt eight years, 
with a ſimilar period terminating the reign of the 
late King, the exceſs of the article of Penſions 
would be found to amount to 215,000. and that 
the increaſe in the article of Secret Service was | 
yet more enormous. In two lines only, the ſums 
of 171,000]. and 1 14,000]. were charged for ſecret 


ſervices, Iſſued under the direction of the Secreta- 


ries of the Treafury, That money ſhould be en- 
truſted to the Secretaries of State, for the purpoſe _ 
of procuring foreign intelligence, muſt doubtleſs be 
acknowledged neceſſary ; but that the ſubor dinate | 
officers of the Treaſury, who can have no public 
connection beyond their own office, ſhould be the 
avowed 
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avowed irreſponſible agents for the unlimited diſ- N 
poſal of the public money, was indeed alarming; ; 
and left no room for doubt as to its deſign or ap- f; 


plication. Above half a million was ſtated under 
the head of the Board of Works, though no one 
could conjecture on what palace, park, garden, 
or royal work of any kind the money had been 
expended; nor were any vouchers produced by 
which the Houſe could form a judgment of the 
. propriety of any branch of the expenditure. = 
appeared only upon the whole, that under every 
head the expence was infinitely increaſed, while 
the external ſplendor of royalty was in the fame _ 
proportion diminiſhed, The accounts laid upon 
the table ſtated the annual allowance for the 
privy y purſe to be raiſed from 48,000]. in the late 
reign to 60 ooo. and, what was much more extra- 
ordinary, it appeared that the Queen's privy purſe | 
was fixed at 50, oool. although Queen Ann, r reign- 
ing as Sovereign in her own right, had contented 
| herſelf with an allowance of 20, oool Such never- 
theleſs was the unlimited complaiſance of Parlia- 
ment, that the demands of the Miniſter were 
— granted almoſt without the formality of a diviſion *. 5 
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* 4 When we ſee,“ ſays a humorous writer, « the print of 
Gaz AGANTUA, that has a mouth as large as an oven, and ſwallows | 
at one meal twelve hundred pounds of bread, twenty oxen, a hun- 
dred ſheep, ſix hundred fowls, fifteen hundred hares, two thouſand 
quails, a thouſand barrels of wine, ſix thouſand peaches, &c. 
&c. &c. who docs not ſay: Twar is the mouth of a Kino?” 
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The oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords was 
equally unavailing. The bill was, however, ac- 
companied with a ſtrong proteſt ; but the moſt re- 
markable circumſtance attending it, was the ſpeech 

made by the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons to 
bis Majeſty, on prefenting it a few days afterwards 
for the royal aſſent. In a time, S1RE, ſaid he, 
of public diſtreſs, full of difficulty and danger, 
their Conſtituents laboring under burdens almoſt 
too heavy to be borne, your faithful Commons, 
poſtponing all other bufineſs, have not only 
granted to your Majeſty a large preſent ſupply, 
but alſo a very great additional revenue, great 
beyond example, great beyond your Majeſty's | 
higheſt. expence ; but all this, SiRE, they have 


done in the well-grounded confidence, that you will 


apply wiſely what they have granted liberally.” 
The countenance of the King plainly indicated 
how little acceptable was this unexpected liberty. 
On the return of the Speaker and the attendant 
Members, the thanks of the Houſe were never- 
theleſs immediately voted him; yet not without 


exciting the ſecret and acrimonious reſeptment 8 
of the King's friends, or Prerogative party; one 


of whom, Mr. Rigby, took occaſion in a ſub- 
ſequent debate to arraign the conduct of the 
Speaker with unuſual vehemence, as conveying 
little leſs than an inſult on the King, and as 
equally miſrepreſenting the ſenſe of Parliament 


a 
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and the ſtate of the Nation. The ſentiments de- 
livered at the bar of the other Houſe, he faid, 

were not thoſe of the Houſe of Commons ; he for 
one totally diſclaimed them; and he had no doubt 
but the majority of the Houſe thought with him. 


The Speaker appealed to the vote of thanks which 
| had been paſſed, as a proof that he had not heen 


guilty of the mifr epreſentation imputed to him: 
and the Miniſter, uncaſy at the altercation, inti- 
| mated his wiſh that the ſubject might not be far- 


ther diſcuſſed. But Mr. Fox, immediately riſing, 


declared, * that a ſerious and direct charge hay- 


ing been brought, the queſtion was now at iſſue. 
Either the Speaker had miſrepreſented the ſenſe 
of the Houſe, or he had not. He ſhould therefore, 


in order to bring this queſtion to a proper and 


| final deciſion, move, that the Speaker of the 
Houſe, in his ſpeech to his Majeſty at the bar of 
ihe Houſe of Peers, did expreſs with juſt and pro- 
per energy the ſentiments of this Houſe.“ The 
Speaker himſelf declared, © that he would fit no 

longer in that Chair than he was ſupported in 

the free exerciſe of his duty. He had diſcharged ; 

what he conceived to be his duty, intending only 
=: expreſs the ſenſe of the Houſe; and from the 
rote of approbation with which he had been ho- 


nored, he had reaſon to believe, he was not charge- 


able with any miſrepreſentation.” The Miniſters | 


pow found tkemſelves involved in a moſt unplca- 
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ſant dilemma, and in preſſing terms recommended 
the withdrawment of the motion. This being po- 
fitively refuſed, Mr. Rigby moved for the Houſe 
to adjourn. But the Houſe appearing evidently 
ſenſible of the degradation which its dignity muſt | 
ſuſtain from any affront offered to the Chair, he 
at length thought fit in ſome degree to concede; 

and profeſſed, ©& that he meant no reflection upon 
the character of the Speaker, but that what he 
had ſaid was the mere expreſſion of his private 
opinion, and the reſult of that freedom of ſpeech 

which was the right and privilege of every Mem- 


ber of that Houſe, without reſpect of perſons ; and 


that, if what he had advanced was not agrecable 


to the ſenſe of that Houle, he would readily with- | 


draw his motion of adjournment :" which being 
done, Mr. Fox's motion was unanimoully carried; 
and, to complete the triumph, the thanks of the 
Houſe to the Speaker for his conduct in this affair 
were alſo moved, and agreed to w without oppoli- 
tion. 
The ſeſſion being r now near its cloſe, Lord Chat- 
ham, unwilling that it thould paſs over without - 
ſome publi ic teſtimony of his unutterable abhor- 
rence of the war v hich now diſtracted and con- 
vrulſed the empire, and of the principles and con- 
duct of thoſe men whoſe weak and wicked coun- 
ſels had involved the nation in its preſent calami- 
ties, attended the Houſe of Peers on the goth of 


May 7 
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May, wrapped in flannels, and bearing a crutch 


in each hand. At the riſk of his health, and per- 
haps of his life, this great Stateſman preſented him- 
ſelf thus oppreſſed with infirmities, for the purpoſe 


of moving their Lordſhips, who had been previ- 0 


ouſly ſummoned, © That an humble Addreſs be 


preſented to his Majeſty, moſt humbly to adviſe 
his Majeſty to take the moſt ſpeedy and effectual 
meaſures for putting a ſtop to the preſent unnatu- 
ral war againſt the Colonies, upon the only juſt | 
and ſolid foundation, namely, the removal of 
accumulated grievances.” His Lordſhip ſaid, that 


he had at different times made different propoſi- 


tions, adapted to the circumſtances in which they 


were offered. The plan contained in the former 
bill was at this time, he confeſſed, impracticable. 
he preſent motion will open the way ſor treaty. 


It will be the harbinger of peace, and will convince 
the Americans, that Parliament is ſincerely diſ- | 
poſed to reconciliation, We have tried for un- 
conditional ſubmiſſion—let us now try what can 


Wop gained by unconditional redreſs. The door of 


| mercy has been hitherto ſhut againſt them; you 
have rauſacked every corner of Germany for boors 
and ruffians to invade and ravage their country; 3 
for to conquer it, my Lords, is impoſſible—you _ 

caxnnor do it. I may as well pretend to drive 

them before me with Tu cRUTCH, I am expe- 


rienced in ſpring hopes and vernal promiſes, but 
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at laſt will come your equinoctial diſappointment. 
But were it practicable by a long continued courſe 
of ſucceſs to conquer America, the holding it in 
ſubjection aſterwards will be utterly impoſſible. 
No benefit can be derived from that country to 
this, but by the good will and pure affection of the 
inhabitants: this is not to be gained by force of 
arms; their affection is only to be recovered by 
reconciliation and juſtice. If Miniſters are found- 
_ed in faying, that no engagements are entered 
into by America with France, there is yet a mo- 
ment left ; the point of honor is ſtill ſafe; a few 
weeks may decide our fate as a nation. Were 
America ſuffered to form a treaty w ith France, 
we ſhould not only loſe the immenſe advantages 


reſulting from the vaſt and increafing commerce 


of our Colonies, but thoſe advantages would be 
thrown into the hands of our hereditary enemy. 
America, my Lords, 1s now contending with 
Great Britain under a MASKED BATTERY of 


France, which will open as ſhe perceives this T 


country to be ſufficiently weakened by the con- 
teſt. France will not loſe ſo fair an opportunity 
- of: ſeparating for ever America from this kingdom. 


This is the critical moment—for ſuch a treaty 


muſt and will take place, ſhould pacification be 
delayed : and war between England and France 
is not the leſs probable becauſe profeſſions of 
umity continue to be made, It would be folly in 
France 
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France to declare it now, while America gives full 


employment to our arms, and is pouring into her 
lap her wealth and produce. While the trade 


of Great Britain languiſhes, while her taxes in- 


creaſe and her revenues diminiſh, France is ſecur- 


ing and drawing to herſelf that commerce which 
is the baſis of your power. My motion was ſtated 


generally, that I might leave the queſtion at large 


to the wiſdom of your Lordſhips. But, my Lords, 
I will tel} you fairly what I with for with for a 
repeal of every oppreſſive Act paſſed ſince 1763; 
would put America preciſely on the footing ſhe 
ſtood at that period. If it be aſked, Why thould 
we ſubmit to concede ? I will tell you, my Lords: 
Becauſe you have been the aggreſſors from the 
beginning; you ought, therefore, to make the firſt 
overture. I ſay « again, my Lords, you have been 
the aggreſſors, you have made deſcents upon their 


coaſts, von have burnt their towns, plundered their 
country, made war upon the inhabitants, confiſ- 


cated their property, proſcribed and impriſoned 5 
their perſons ;—you have injured, oppreſſed, and 
endeayored to enſlave them. America is there- 
fore entitled to redreſs. Let then reparation come 
from the hand that inflicted the 1 injuries; let con- 
eiliation ſucceed to oppreſſion ; ; and I maintain, 
that Parliament will again recover its authority; 3 
that his Majeſty will "ol once more enthroncd in 


the hearts of his ſubjects 3 and that your Lord- 


ſhips. 5 
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ſhips, as contributing to ſo great, henignant, and 
glorious an event, will receive the prayers and be- 
nedictions of every part of the Britiſh empire.“ 
The Peers in Adminiſtration repeated upon this 
occaſion their accuſtomed arguments againſt con- 
ceſſions of any kind, as an acknowledgement of 
weakneſs on our part, which would excite the 
contempt of our friends, and foſter the malice of 
our enemies. They poſitively denied any dan- 
ger from France, and aſſerted, that © the affiſt- 
ance given to the Americans proceeded neither 
from the Court nor the Miniſters, but from the ; 
ſpirit of military enterpriſe and commercial adven- 
ture; and finally, that the motion arraigned in 
the moſt improper terms meaſures which had re- 
ecived the ſanction of Parliament.” On a divi- 
ſion, the numbers were 99 to 28 Peers who * 
ported the queſtion. 
On the 7th of June, 1777, the n was ter 
minated, and his Majeſty expreſſed in his ſpeech 
his entire approbation of the conduct of Parlia- 
ment, laviſhing upon them high and flattering 
compliments for the unqueſtionable proofs they 
had given of their CLEAR DISCERNMENT of the 
TRUE INTERESTS of their COUNTRY. 
PD.uring the ſeſſion, a Memorial, in a very un- 
ufual ſtyle, was delivered by Sir Joſeph Yorke, 
Ambaſſador at the Hague, to the States General, 
in which his Excellency declared, «That the. _- 
„ King 
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King his maſter had hitherto borne with unex- 
ampled patience the irregular conduct of the ſub- y 
jects of their High Mightineſſes, in their intereſted a 
commerce at St. Euſtatia, as alſo in America. If, 

ſaid the Ambaſſador, the meaſures which your 

High Mightinefies have thought proper to take, 


had been as efficacious as your aflurances have 2 
been amicable, the underſigned would not now | 
have been under the neceſſity of bringing to the h 


cC0cgnizance of your High Mightineſſes facts of the * 
moſt ſerious nature. His Excellency then pro- 5 
ceeds to ſtate, that M. Van Graaf, Governor of St. 
Euſtatia, had permitted the ſeizure of an Engliſh 
veſſel, by an American Pirate, within cannon ſhot 
of the ifland ; TY and that he had returned from the 
” fortreſs of his government the ſalute of a rebel 
flag: and the Ambaſſador concludes with de- 
manding, in his Majeſty” s name, and by his ex- 
preſs order, from their High Mightineſſes, a for- 
mal diſavowal of the ſalute by Fort Orange at St. 
FEuſtatia to the rebel ſhip, and the e and 
immediate recall of the Governor Van Graaf; de- 
dlaring farther, that, until ſuch fatisfaction i is given, 
they are not to expect that his Majeſty will ſuffer 
himſelf to be amuſed by mere aſſurances, or that 
he will delay one inſtant to take ſuch meaſures as 


| he ſhall think due t to the intereſt and dignity of 
his Crown,” 


The 
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The States, highly offended at the imperions 
language of this Memorial, would give no anſwer 
whatever to the Ambaſlador, but ordered Count 
Welderen, their Reſident in London, to deliver 
into the King of England's own hand a Counter- 
Memorial, in which they complain of the me- 
nacing tone that reigns throughout that of the 
Engliſh Court, ſuch as ought not to take place be- 
tween Sovereign and Independent Powers; add- 
ing, however, © that from the ſole motive of de- 
monſtrating their regard to bis Majeſty, they have 
actually diſpatched orders to M. De Graaf to ren- 
der himſelf within the Republic without delay, 


in order to give the neceſſary information reſpect- 


ing his conduct; nor do they ſcruple to diſavow, 
0M; the moſt expreſs manner, any act or mark of 
honor which may have been given by their offi- 
cers to any veſſels belonging to the Colonies of 
America, ſo far as it may imply a recognition of 
American Independence.” The King thought proper 
to declare himſelf ſatisfied with theſe conceſſions, 
but the utmoſt coolneſs from this time ſubſiſted 
between the Courts of London and the Hague. 
-- The. acrimony diſplayed on this occaſion by the 
former, may be without doubt imputed in a great 
5 degree to the extreme offence taken, previous 
to the interchange of theſe Memorials, at the 


refuſal of the States to part with the Scots bri- 
OT gade 
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gude 1 in their ſervice, at the deſire of the King of 


England, ſignified by a letter written to their High 
Mightineſſes in his own hand. “ In what an odi- 


ous light muſt this unnatural civil war appear to all 
Europe?” ſaid one of the Deputies of the Province 


of Overyſſel, M. Vander Capelle, in the debate 
which aroſe on this ſubject. More odious ſtill 


would it appear for a nation to take part therein 


who have ſucceſsfully reſiſted oppreſſion, and 
tought themſelves free. _ Superlatively deteſtable 
muſt it appear to thoſe who. like me, regard the 
Americans as a brave people, engaged in defend- 
ing thoſe rights which they derive from Gop, not 
from the Legiſlature of Great Britain. For the 
_ purpoſe of ſupprefling : ſuch a revolt, or, as ſome 
pleaſe to call it, ſuch a rebellion as this, I had ra- 
ther ſee janiſſaries hired than the ſubjects of a free 


ſtate.“ 


The oa & N of 17%, in America, commenced 


early | in the ſpring by the deſtruction of a confidera- 


ble magazine of ſtores at a place called Courtland- 
Manor, on the banks of the North River, by a de- 
tachment under Colonel Bird, and another at Dan- 
; bury, by another corps conducted by Gener al Try- 
on, late Governor of New York, who was attacked 
on his return by a large body of provincials, led by 
Colonel now General Arnold, and ſuffered in his 
retreat great loſs. Arnold on this as on all occa- 
ſions diſtinguiſhed himſelf by acts of extraordinary : 
Vor. II. „ perſonal. 
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perſonal valor. His horſe being ſhot under him, 
he with difficulty diſengaged himſelf; and, ſeeing 
a ſoldier at the fame moment with a fixed bayonet. 
advancing towards him, he drew out a piſtol and 
thot him dead on the ſpot. The Americans on 
their part retaliated by an attack on the Engliſh 
poſt and magazine at Saggs Harbor, in Long Hland, 
where they deſtroyed a large quantity of ftores, 
and burnt a number of ſloops and other veſſels 
lying in the harbor, with inconſiderable loſs. Lord 
Cornwallis continued in his ſtation at Amboy, 
watched and firaitened 1 in 2 manner which expoſed 
the troops to the hardſhips of 4 moſt ſevere and 
unremitting duty, thongh lately ſtrengthened by a 
brigade of Britith, and fome companies of grena- 
diers and light infantry from Rhode Iſland. The 
order for theſe troops was ſent by General now 
SIR WILLIAu Hows (the © bluſhing honors” of 
the Bath having been recently conferred upon hun 
in reward of his ſervices) to Lord Percy, in the ab- 
| ſence of General Clinton. His Lordſhip did not 
immediately comply, but returned for anfwer, © that 
the enemy were collecting a large force near Pro- 
vidence, with which circumſtance he ſuppoſed Ge- 
neral Howe to be unacquainted:” adding, © that he 
thought it his duty to repreſent the danger that 
might reſult from ſending away fo large a corps.” 
General Howe replied, © that Lord Percy knew 
the conſequence of diſobedience of orders—trial by 


court- 5 


ener 


court-martial and certain ſentence of being broke, 
and inſiſted upon his orders 1 puncually 
obeyed.” 


From ſome extraordinary and unaccountable 


negligence, the army at New York were not able £ 


to take the field till June, for want of tents and 
camp equipage; which at length arriving, General 
Howe paſſed over in full force into the Jerſeys, 


with a fixed intention if poſſiblo to bring the Ame- 
rican commander to a general action; but on ap- 


broaching his camp at Middlebrook, it was found 
abſolutely inacceflible, from the nature of its fitua- 
tion and its artificial defences. Every manceuvre 


was practiſed by the Engliſh General to induce _ 


bis antagoniſt to relinquiſn this advantageous = 


tion, but in vain. A feint was made of leaving the 


American army in the rear, and marching directly 
to the Delawar; but the American FaB Ius was 


not to be deceived. © Had their defign,” ſaid he, 


in his letter of the 175th of June, © been in the firſt 
inſtance to croſs the Delawar, they would probably 
have made a ſtraight rapid march towards it, and not 


have halted as they have done to awaken our at- 
tention, and give us time to make every prepara- 


tion ſor obſtructing them.“ At length General 
Howe decamped ſuddenly in the night of the 20th, 
and retreated to Brunſwick. On the 22d he fell 


back to Amboy, being much haraſſed in his whole 


line of march by the advanced parties of the enemy. 
R 2 General 


7 
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General Waſhington himſelf, quitting his ſtrong 
camp at Middlebrook, moved with his army to 
Quibble-town, that he might be nearer the royal 
forces, and might act according to circumſtances, 
The Engliſh commander, who had actually thrown 
a bridge over the channel which ſeparates the con- 
tinent from Staten Iſland, and part of whoſe troops 
had already pafled over, now made a rapid march 
by different routes back into the Jerſeys, in the 
hope of ſurpriſing General Waſhington at Quibble- 
town; but on the firſt intelligence of this move- 
ment, the American General, penetrating the de- 
ſign, re-poſſeſſed himſelf of his former ſtrong po- 
ſition at Middlebrook :—and knowing that Lord 
Cornwallis at the head of a ſtrong detached corps 
was advancing by a circuitous route to the right, 
he fortified the paſſes of the mountains on that 


ſide of his camp; ſo that Lord Cornwallis, who had 


defeated in his march a conſiderable body of the 
enemy under Lord Sterling, and who hoped to 
have co- operated with General Howe by ſecuring 
the paſſes | in the rear, was e reluctantly to 
retire. 

1 whide plan of attack being thus fruſtrated, 1 
General Howe came to a ſecond and final reſolu- 
tion of evacuating the Jerſeys; and in both his re- 
treats ſuch havoc, ſpoil, and ruin, were made by | 


the ſorces under his perſonal inſpection and com- 


mand, as were well calculated to obviate the ſuſ- 
picion 
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picion that any ſecret partiality to America yet re- 
mained in the breaſt of the Engliſh General. 


A great part of the ſummer had now elapſed, and 
the primary object of the campaign had proved 
wholly abortive. In vindication of the conduct of 
Sir William Howe it was alleged, that to bring the 
enemy to action was impoſſible; and to advance to 


the Delawar, through a country entirely hoſtile, 


and with ſuch a ſorce in his rear, would be no 


better than madneſs. But if fo, the war itſelf was 
evidently no better than madneſs, as theſe difficul- 


ties were preciſely ſuch as they had every reaſon 


_ previouſly to expect. Another project, however, 


was now to be tried, and preparations were made 


fora grand naval expedition. On the 23d of July 


the whole army, leaving only a ſufficient force for 
the defence of New York, embarked on board the 5 
fleet, and after a long and tedious voyage the tr oo p. 
were landed at Elk Ferry, at the head of Cheſapeak 


Bay. General Waſhington, who had for many 


weeks been kept in anxious ſuſpenſe as to the de- 
ſtſination of the Britiſh ar my, upon this intelligence 
took poſſeſſion of the heights on the caſtern ſide ” 

of the river Brandywine, which falls into the De- 
5 lawar below Philadelphia, with an intention to diſ- 


pute the paſſage. By day-break on the 11th of 


September the Britiſh army advanced in two co- oy 
lumns: the right, commanded by General Knyp- _ 
hauſen, marehing di: ectly to Chadsford; and tbe 
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other column, under Lord Cornwallis, taking a cir- 
cuit to the left, in order to croſs the forks of the 
Brandywine, and attack the enemy on the right 


flank. Both were in a conſiderable degree ſucceſs- 


ful; the firſt after a ſevere conflict forcing the paſ- 


ſage of the ford, and the latter ſurpriſing and totally : 
diſcomfiting the brigades commanded by Sullivan, 
which compoſed the right wing of the American 


army. The approach of night prevented the royal 


army from purſuing its advantages, and the loſs of 
the Americans did not exceed thirteen hundred 


men in killed, wounded, and priſoners; to which 
that of the Britiſh bore a very large proportion, 
The Marquis de la Fayette, a young French no- 


bleman, who had recently entered as a volunteer 


into the American ſervice, and Count Pulawſki, 


a native of Poland, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their: 
gallantry on this occaſion. General Waſhington, 


on the diſaſter of Brandywine, retreated towards 
Philadelphia; but on the advance of General Howe, 


not deeming it expedient ſo ſoon to riſk a ſecond 
engagement, he withdrew, and the Engliſh army 


paſſed the Schuylkil without oppoſition; and on 


the 26th of September General Howe entered Phi- 
ladelphia in triumph, the Congreſs having pre- : 
viouſly removed their ſittings to York-town in 


Virginia. About the ſame time a detached corps 
of Americans, commanded by General Wayne, 
was ſurpriſed and totally routed by Major General | 
Grey, 
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Grey, at the head of two regiments and a body of 
light infantry. The attack being made with fixed 


bapyonets, the execution was terrible. 
No ſooner was it known to Lord Howe that the 


Engliſh army was in poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, ” 
than he moved round with the fleet from the Che- 
ſapeak to the Delawar, the navigation of which the 


Americans had endeavoured to render impractica- 
ble by works and batteries conſtructed on a low 


marſhy iſland, formed near the junction of the 
Delawar and the Schuylkil; and on the oppaſite 
ſhore, by a ſtrong ſort erected at a place called 


Red Bank. Acroſs the mid-channel they had in 
various parts ſunk vaſt machines, compoſed of tranſ- 


verſe beams firmly united and pointing in various 
directions, ſtrongly headed with iron, to which, 
from the reſemblance of form, the appellation was 
given of chevaux-de-frize. The head-quarters of 
the army at this time were at a place called Ger- 
i man-town, ſix miles from Philadelphia the en- 
campment croſſing the village at right angles about 
| the centre. General Waſhington, who was poſted 
in a ſtrong poſition at the diſtance of about ſixteen 
miles on the banks of the Schuylkil, and who bad : 
5 kept a watchful eye on the movements of the ene- 
+, my, thinking this a favorable opportunity of attack, 


decamped in the evening of the 3d of October, and, 


marching all night, arrived at three in the morning 
at German-town, The fortieth regiment, com- 


R4 manded 
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manded by Colonel Muſgrave, who were firſt at- 
tacked, made fo gallant a reſiſtance that the whole 
army had time to form; and Major General Grey 
bringing up the left wing by a rapid and ſeaſon- 
able movement, the Americans were reduced to 
act on the defenſive, and after a conflict main- 
tained for ſeveral hours in darkneſs and confu- 
ſion, were compelled to retreat, but with ſo little 
loſs that they carried off with them their whole 
train of artillery. Though the diſappointment of 
the enemy was great, the Engliſh commander had 
little reaſon to boaſt of his victory; the killed and 
wounded in this engagement conſiderably exceeded 
the loſs at Brandywine, and it was perceived with 
ſenfible chagrin that the Americans bad become 
no mean proficients in the art of war. 
A neceſſary work of very great importance and 
no ſmall difficulty was now to be attempted in the 
attack of the works at Red Bank, and the oppoſite _ 
iland, which commanded the paſſage of the Dela- 
war, without the free navigation of which neither 
fleet nor army could winter at Philadelphia. Os -- 
; the 224 of October an effort was made, by a nume 


rous body of Heflians, commanded by Colonel 


| Donop, to ſtorm the fortreſs of Red Bank; but, after 
diſplaying much bravery, they were repulſed with 
prodigious ſlaughter. An unuſually fierce attack 
was at the ſame time made by the ſhipping on the 
works of F ort Iſland, on which they made little 


| impreſſion ; : 
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impreſſion; and the Auguſta man of war, and 
Merlin ſloop, in avoiding the chevaux-de-frize, were 
ſtranded, and the Auguſta by accident blown up. 
On the 15th of November the attack was renewed 
with a more formidable force; and the works being 

no nearly demoliſhed, the garriſon retired in the 

night acroſs the river in boats to Red Bank, which 

Vas al ſo ſoon afterwards evacuated, for reaſons which 
do not ſufficiently appear. The chevauc-de-frizc 
were now weighed with oreat difficulty, and the free 
navigation of the river reſtored; but winter was by 
this time approaching, the ſeaſon for action had 
elapſed, and no farther military or naval enter- 
priſes of moment were attempted during the ſhort 
remainder of the campaign. Oe 

While ſuch was the "diſappointment reſulting 
from a ſucceſſion of viQorics in the South, it will 
now be neceſſary to advert to the terrible conſe- 
quences of defeat and diſaſter in the North. After | 
the evacuation of Canada by the Americans, in the 
ſummer of 1 776, incredible exertions were made 
on the part of the Engliſh to acquire a naval ſupe- 


riority on Lake Champlain, ſo neceflary to the ſuc- 


ceſs of their future projects, A fleet of above 


thirty veſſels, all carrying cannon, was in about i 


three months little leſs than created, though a few 

of the largeſt were re- conſtructions, having been 
firſt framed and ſent over from Great Britain. 
The American fleet, t, though not inconfiderable, was 


by 
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by no means equal to cope with this great force. 
It is remarkable that the two fleets were com- 
manded by land officers, General Carleton aud 
General Arnold being equally ambitious to ſup. 
port on a new element the reputation they had 
acquired by their military {kill and conduct. 
Early on the 11th of October 1776, the Britiſh 
armament, procecding up the Lake, diſcovered the 
enemy's fleet drawn up with great judgment, in a 
line extending from the iſland of Valicourt to the 
weſtern main. A warm action enſued, in which 
the Americans, notwithſtanding the extraordin ary 
courage and intrepid efforts of their commander, 
were entirely defeated. General Arnold was un- 
der the neceſſity c of ſetting fire to his own ſhip, the 
Congreſs galley, to prevent her falling into the 
hands of the Engliſh, not quitting her however till 


the was actually 1 in flames; and with nice and Gan. 


gerous attention to the point of honor keeping his 

flag flying to the laſt moment. Thus was Lake 
Champlain recovered, the enemy's force being 
nearly deſtroyed—a few ſinall veſſels only making 


their eſcape to Ticonderoga. Crown Point, on this 
diſaſtrous event, was immediately abandoned, and 


the American ſorce concentrated at Ticonderoga; „ 


which being adjudged too ſtrongly defended to be 


attacked with ſucceſs at this advanced ſeaſon, Ge- 
neral Carleton now put bis troops into winter can 
tonments in Canada. 


it 5 
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In all the complex and hazardous operations of 
the Canadian war, General Carleton had conducted 
himſelf with equal judgment, vigor, and ſucceſs; 
and his generous and humane treatment of the 
priſoners which had fallen into his hands, formed a 
ſtriking contraſt to the barbarity which pervaded 
the military priſons of New Tork. . Of the Indians 
in bis ſervice General Carleton had made a very 
| ſparing uſe, and at the end of the campaign they 
were diſmiſſed on a general promiſe of returning 
when called for. But it was believed that he had, 
in his diſpatches to England, ſtrongly remonſtrated £ 
- againſt the employment of ſavages in any ſhape 
whatever in the farther proſecution of this war. 
Whether on this or on other accounts offence 1 was 
taken at his conduct, cannot certainly be known ; 
but, to the ſurpriſe, and no doubt to the chagrin of 
the Governor, General Burgoyne, who had paſſed 
the winter in England, arrived carly i in the ſpring of 
1777 in America, with a commiſſion appointing 
him General of the Northern army beyond the li- 
mits of the province of Canada. 
The plan of the intended expedition ſouthward | 
. of the Lakes had been entirely concerted between 
the Ameri ican Secretary and General Burgoyne, 
who, to uſe his own courtly language, « had 
thrown himſelf at his Majeſty's FEET, to ye em- 
ployed in any way that he thought proper.” In 
purſuance of this plan, General Burgoyne pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded up Lake Champlain, and landed a little to 
the northward of Crown Point, where he met the 
Indians in Congreſs, and in compliance with their 
cuſtoms gave them a WAR FEAST; and in an ha- 
rangue which he afterwards made to theſe ſavages, 
he endeavored to excite their ardor, and at the 
fame time to repreſs their barbarity—incompatibili- 
ties which no art or eloquence could hope to rec on- 
eile. This was followed (June 1777) by a mani— 
feſto, in which the General, in language approach- 
ing the oriental ſtyle of exaggeration and bomball, 
{irove to inſpire the Americans with terror, by a 
repreſentation of the irrefiſtible force which he 
commanded, and to awe them into ſubmiſſion by 
menaces, which produced no other effect than, by 
exciting their utmoſt reſentment and deteſtation, 
to rouſe them more firongly into action *. 
After a ſhort ſtay at Crown Point, the: army pro- 


Such was the ſarguine and ſavage ſpirit which breathed 
throughout this famous proclamation, unparalleled except in ox 
very recent inſtance, that the following lines from Shakeſpeare's 
Timon of Athens were not — applied to it as a kind ol 
comment or r paraphraſe ; 


— Wet not a did ſkip one, 

Pity not 3 age for his white beard, 1 

Strike me the matron—Let not the virgin's check 

| Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword Spare not the babe 
Whole dimpled ſmiles from fools exhauſt their mercy : 
Mince it without remorſc. 


ceccded 
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eeeded nnder convoy of the ſhipping on the Lake 
to Ticonderoga, a poſt of uncommon natural 
ſtrength, and rendered famous by the diſaſtrous at- 
tack made upon it by General Abercrombie in the 
preceding war. Here the Americans appeared to 
be in great force, and they had beſtowed infinite 
labor in repairing the old works and in adding new, 
fo that the ſiege of this fortreſs was confidered as 
an enterprize of great hazard and difficulty; but, 
on the firſt approach of the Engliſh, it was ſuddenly 
and unaccountably evacuated by the garriſon on 
| the night of the 5th of July, by direction of the 
commander General St. Clair, leaving behind them 
their artillery, proviſions, and ſtores. No ſooner 
had the firſt dawn of the morning diſcoy ered the 
| Light of the enemy, than prepar atious were made 
for a vigorous purſuit both by land and water. 
The main body of the Americans were quickly 
overtaken and entirely defeated by General Frazer ; 
and their remaining naval force, which had ren- 
dezvouſed at Skeneſborougb, was deſtroyed by 
General Burgoyne. The fugitive Americans re- 
treated with the utmoſt prec ipitation to Fort Ed- 
w ard, on the North or Hudton' s River, where Ge- 
| neral Schulyer, commander! in chief of the Ame- 
rican northern ar my, had ſixed his head quarters. 
The Britiſh ariny, highly elated at the rapid ſeries 
3 ſucceſles which had hitherto attended them, 
now exerted indefatigable induſiry in clearing the 


W. ood : 
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Wood Creek, which is a continuation of Lake 
Champlain, from the obſtacles which impeded the 
paſſage of the batteaux; and in conveying gun- 
boats, proviſion- veſſels, and batteaux, over land 
into Lake George. From Fort Anne, at the ex- 
tremity of the Wood Creek, where the batteaux- 
navigation ends, to Fort Edward, a diſtance ſcarcely 
exceeding twenty miles, the difficulties attending 
the march of the army werre inconceivably great, 
In this ſhort ſpace they had no leſs than forty 
bridges to conſtruct, one of which was over a mo- 
raſs two miles in extent, and the roads were every 
where obſtructed by large timber trees laid acroſs 
with their branches interwoven. The heavy train 
of artillery which accompanied the army was alſo 
found a great incumbrance, and it was not without 
infinite labor and perſeverance that on the 30th 
of July General Burgoyne fixed his head-quarters 
at Fort Edward—the Americans having now re- 
tired to Saratoga. The joy with which the ſight | 
of the North River, fo long the object of their hopes 
and wiſhes, inſpired the army, ſeemed to be con- 
ſidered as an ample compenſation for all their la- 
bors; and with unremitted ardor they now bent all 


their efforts to bring forward proviſions and 


ſtores from Fort George, at the extremity of the 
lake of that name, ſufficient to ſorm a magazine 
for the ſubſiſtence of the troops in their march 


through the wild and uncultivated country they 


E had 


* ; 
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had yet to traverſe. So ineffectual, however, were 
their utmoſt exertions, that on the 15th of Auguſt 
they had. only four days proviſion in ſtore ; and the 

General underſtanding that a large magazine was 
collected at Bennington, twenty miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Hudſon's River, for the uſe of the enemy, 
he detached Colonel Baum at the head of about 
ſire hundred men to ſurpriſe the place: at the 
ſame time moving with the whole army up the eaſt- 
ern ſhore of Hudſon's River, he encamped nearly 
oppoſite to Saratoga. The Colonel iinding his de- 
ſtination diſcovered, and his ſorce wholly inſuffi- 
cient to the purpoſe, took poſt at a ſmall diſtance 
from Bennington, whence he communicated intel- 
ügence of his ſituation to General Burgoyne, Who 
diſpatched Colonel Breymen with about an equal 
force to his aſſiſtance. The Provincial General 
Starke, who commanded the militia of the diſtrict, 
determined however to loſe no time in attacking 
the firſt party before any reinforcement ſhould ar- 
rive; and the Provincials ſurrounding on every fide | 
the ſmall corps of Colonel Baum, forced their en- 
: trenchments, made themſely es maſters of their can- 
non: and aſter a brave refiſtance, in which many 
I were killed or wounded, the reſt ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners. Colonel Breyman, who had no- 
ſuſpicion of this event, arrived nearly at the ſame 
ſpot on the evening of the ſame day, and was at- 
tacked wich the ſame reſolution, and with much 


wy 
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difficulty effected his retreat, with the loſs of his 
artillery, and with ranks dreadfully diminiſhed, 
This was a heavy and unlooked-for ſiroxe. In the 
mean time Colonel St. Leger, who commanded a 
ſeparate corps on the Mohawk River, and had, in 

conjunction with Colonel Johnſon and a great body 

of Indians who committed their accuſtomed horrid 
_ ravages, inveſted Fort Stanwix, was compelled by 


| the governor, Colonel Ganſevort, to raiſe the ſiege, 


: leaving Lehind him his artiller y and ſtores. 
At this period General Gates was appointed to 
ſuperſede General Schuyler i in the command of the 
northern army; and the ſpirits of the Provincials | 
being much raiſed by their late ſucceſſes and the 
long inaction of General Burgoy ne, a formidable 
and increaſing army was collected in the vicinity 
of Still Water, on the weſtern bank of Hudſon's 
River, ſome miles to the ſouthward of Saratoga. 
Notwithſtanding the preſent unpromifing proſpect, 
General Burgoyne, having now about thirty days 
proviſions in ſtore, reſolved, without calling any 
council of war, to paſs the river, which he effected 
about the middle of September, and encamped on 
the heights of Saratoga, the enemy not receding 
from their poſition at Still Water. In his public 
diſpatches, the General offers the following very 
extraordinary reaſons for this determiuation: *The 


peremptory tenor of his orders, and the ſeaſon * 


— ie year, admitted no alternative. "The expedi- | 
je -.. - 2200s 
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tion, ſays be, which I commanded, was evidently 
meant at firſt to be hazarded—circumſtances might 
require it ſhould be devoted. A critical junction 
of Mr. Gates's force with Mr. Waſhington might 
poſſibly decide the fate of the war; the failure of 
my junction with Sir Henry Clinton, or the loſs 
of my retreat to Canada, could be only a partial 
misfortune.” Notwithſtanding this ingenious apo- 
logy, it is probable that the idea of devoting his 
own army, in order to fave that of Sir William 
Howe, did not occur to General Burgoyne, till, 
by a ſeries of unlooked-for diſaſters, it was actually 
and irretrievably devoted; nor is there juſt ground 
for the aſſertion, that it was meant to be has zarded ” 
m any peculiar or unuſual ſenſe. So ſanguine 
in fact were the ideas of the Court of St. James's, 
that the poſſibility of a failure was ſcarcely within 
the compaſs of their contemplation. 

As the army advanced along the weſtetn bank 5 
of the river, towards the enemy, they found the 
country very impracticable, being covered with 
thick woods, and interſected with creeks, which 
' made a continual repair of bridges neceſſary. At 
; length, on the igth of September, they were at- . 
tacked with unexpected vigor by the Americans: * 
the action laſted from noon till ſun-ſet, when the 
| Royal army were left in poſſeſſion of the field. 
This was the ſole advantage they could boaſt, nor 


could any difference be diſcerned in the behayi ior 
Vo. II. 8 5 
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of the Provincial militia and the veteran troops of 
Britain, on this hard and well-fought day. The 
| Royal army lay all night on their arms in the 
field of battle, and in the morning they took a po- 
fition in front of the enemy's camp, fortifying 
their right wing, and extending their left to the 
banks of the river. At this crifts, General Bur- 
goy ne received a letter in cipher from General 
Clinton, informing him of his deſign to make a : 
diverſion in his favor, by an expedition up the 
North River, which, though far ſhort of the aid {| 
he had once expected, he in reply urged General 
Clinton to the immediate performance of ; declar- 
ing his intention, in hope of favorable events, to 
remain in his preſent poſition till the 12th of 
October. 
Farly in the month, General Clinton, at the 
head of about 4000 troops, proceeded up the 
North River to Forts Montgomery and Conſti- 
tution, which they reduced. They afterwards 
broke an immenſe boom and chain extending from wg 
thore to ſhore, and burnt ſeveral ſhips and armed 
voeſſels lyi ing in the river; without any apparent : 
provocation or neceſſity, alſo deſtroying many 
delightful and clegant manſions on its banks, with 


-..the whole of the beautiful village of Eſopus. It 


was now unqueſtionably in their power to have 
proceeded without interruption to Albany; but the 
Joſs they had ſuſtained ; in the midſt of their ſuc- _ 


celles, 
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ceſſes, and the apprehenſion that their communi- 
cation with New York would be in the end cut 
off, probably induced General Clinton to return, 
and the Northern Army was leſt to its fate. A 
conſiderable provincial force had now formed in 
the rear of General Burgoyne, and, making them- 
ſelves maſters of the poſts on Lake George, effec- 
tually obſtructed any ſupplies of N or ſtores 
from that quarter. 
In the beginning of Odober, the Engliſh Ge- 
neral thought it neceſſary to leſſen the rations of 
the ſoldiers. On the 5th of that month, a de- 
tachment of 1 500 men, conducted by the General 
in perſon, made a movement to the right, in order 
to diſcover if there were any poſſible means of for- 
ing a paſſage. In the mean time the Americans, 
| perceiving the lines weakened by this movement, 
fell with the utmoſt fury upon the left and centre 5555 
of the Britiſh army, which, being totally over- 
powered by numbers, were compelled to retire 
within their lines: they had ſcarcely entered them, 
when the Americans, purſuing with eagerneſs their 
5 ſucceſs, ſtormed them in different parts with un- 
common fierceneſs, under a heavy fire of artillery, 
grape ſhot, and muſquetry. General Arnold, Who 
commanded the attack, and performed prodigies : 
of valor, being grievouſly wounded, was obliged 
to retire; and night at length put an end to the 
| engagement, not however before the German en- 
„ 5 trenchments 
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trenchments had been carried ſword in hand, and 
a lodgement made which left every other quarter 

dangerouſly expoſed. It was therefore judged ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to taxe a new poſition; and, 
amidſt the darkneſs and horrors of this fatal night, 

the whole army retreated in deep and ſilent ſad- 
neſs to the heights i in the rear of their former en- 
campment. 

On the next day the General continued his re- 
treat to Saratoga, where, on his arrival, he found 
the paſſes already occupied in force by the enemy. 

The farther ſhores of the river were alſo lined 

with numerous detachments of troops, which, 

with the aſſiſtance of their batteaux, entirely 
commanded the navigation; and no hope now 
remained but in a rapid nocturnal march to Fort 
Edward, abandoning their artillery and bag ggage. 
But while preparations were making for this pur- 
poſe, intelligence was received, that the enemy 
were ſtrongly entrenched oppoſite the fords at Fort 

Edward, and that the high grounds between Fort 

Edward and Fort George were alſo every where 

ſecured and ſortiſied. The attempt was therefore 
conſidered as hopeleſs and deſperate ; and three 


days ſubſiſtence only remaining in the camp, the 5 
gqtreadful neceſſity became apparent, of propoſing 


to General Gates terms of capitulation. After a 
ſhort negotiation, a Cox ENT ION was concluded, 


by which it was agreed, that the Britiſh army 
ſhould 
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ſhould march out of the camp with the honors 
of war, and then lay down their arms; and 
be allowed a free embarkation from Boſton to 
Europe, upon condition of their not ſerving 
again in America during the preſent war. Upon 
this ever memorable occaſion, the generoſity of 
the American Commander would not ſuffer an 
individual to leave the camp to witneſs the de- 
grading ſpectacle of piling the Britiſh arms. 
Such was the melancholy cataſtrophe of an army 
conſiſting, at its departure from Canada, of above 
10,000 men, but now reduced by the ſword, 
by famine, hardſhips, and diſeaſe, to little more 
than half the original number“ The whole plan 


ol this campaign was, as might reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed from its diſaſtrous concluſion, moſt ſeverely 
cenſured. A co-operation of the two principal 
armies under the Generals Howe and Burgoyne 


*The cutaltrophe of Gent will el to the recolleQion ; 
of the claſſical reader the fate of the Roman army under Aulus 
in the Jugurthine war, as deſcribed by the pictureſque and ma- 
jeltic pencil of SaLLusr. © Milites ex hibernis in expedi- 
tionem Aulus evocat—hieme aſperà pervenit ad oppidum Suthul. 
5 Jugurtha, cognita vanitate atque imperitia legati, ipſe per ſaltuoſa 
loca et tramites exercitum ductare intempeſtivà nocte de impro- 

viſo multitudine Numidarum Auli caſtra eircumvenit. Milites 
Romani perculſi tumultu inſolito, arma capere alii, alii ſe ab- 
dere, trepidare cœlum nocte atque nubibus obſcuratum peri- . 
culum anceps. Dein Jugurtha poſtero die cum Aulo in collo. 


quio verba facit, incolumis omnis ſub Jugum miſſurum, uti 
= Cicbus decem Numidia decederet,”? 5 


* had 
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had been univerſally expected; and ſo firmly per- 
ſuaded was General Waſhington that a junction 
between them was in contemplation, that, when 
the Britiſh army at New York had actually em- 


|  barked on the expedition to the Cheſapeak, the 


American General long perſiſted in his opinion 
that the fleet was deſtined to the northward. 
On the 30th of July he wrote from Coriel's 
Ferry, on the Delawar : < Howe' s in a manner 
abandoning Burgoyne is ſo unaccountable a mat- 
ter, that till J am fully aſſured it is fo, I _ 
help caſting my eyes continually behind me.” 
When the Engliſh fleet, after touching at the 
Capes of Delawar, again ſtood out to ſea, General 
Waſhington ſtill writes under the influence of 
the ſame perſuaſion : © It appears,” ſays he, “ that 
General Howe has been practiſing a deep feint 
to draw our whole force to this point. Counter— | 
march your diviſion, and proceed with all poſſible 
expedition to Peek's-kill.” Again, Auguſt 3: 
The conduct of the enemy is difficult and diſ- 
treſſing to be underſtood; ” and not till the latter 
end of the month was the doubt entirely removed, 


= 0 'The Engliſh fleet, 5 ſays he (Auguſt 22), have 


1 5 entered the Cheſapeak; there is not now the leaſt | 


danger of Howe's going to New England.” It 


does not however eppear, that this co-operation Was = 


at any time in the contemplation of Sir William 
Howe; and the firſt intimation that any ſupport 
| whatever 
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whatever would be expected from him in favor of 
the Northern expedition, was contained in a let 
ter of Lord George Germaine, received by Sir 
William Howe when actually in the Bay of Cheſa- 
peak, in which he ſays, «I truſt that, whatever 
you meditate, it will be executed in time to co- 
operate with the army ordered to proceed from 
Canada.” The American Miniſter, as well as the 
Governor of Canada, had been apprized of Gene- 
ral Howe's intended march to the Delawar ; and 
could Lord George Germaine poſſibly imagine, 
that the purpoſes of the Southern expedition could 
be anſwered, and General Howe be able to return 
in proper time to co-operate with General Bur- 
goyne in the Northern? The truth is, that no 
traces are diſcernible of any regular plan for the 5 
conduct of the campaign, or of any grand or 
maſterly co-operation of means for the attainment 
of any preciſe or determinate object. Vague and 


general hopes were entertained, that the army un- 


der General Burgoyne, with ſuch aid as he might 
eventually derive from the central force at New 
Fork, would ſuffice for the ſubjugation of the 
Northern provinces, and that General Howe 
would in the mean time accompliſh the conqueſt 8 
of the Southern. Such were the flattering delu- 
fions which, at the diſtance of 3000 milcs, paſſed 
at the Court of St. James“ s for ſober and rational 
expectancies; . and in the annals of hiſtory Y, Min- - 


S 4 den 
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den and Saratoga will ever remain incontrovertible 
proofs, that Lord George Germaine was as great 
in the cabinet, as Lord Gear ge Sackville had been 
in the field. 

On the 20th of November 17 77, the Parlia- 
ment aſſembled. Previous to this period, the ex- 
ultation, of the Court, on the intelligence of the 
firſt ſueceſſes of General Burgoyne, had ſuffered 
a ſudden and grievous check by the laſt diſpatches 
of that Commander, written after the defeat of 
the detachments of Baum and Breyman, \ when the 
tide of fortune was evidently ſetting ſtrong againſt 
him. The Royal Speech, however, diſcovered no 
ſymptoms of dejection ; no relentings, no fore- 
bodings. His Majeſty expreſſed his “confidence, 
that the ſpirit and intrepidity of his forces would 
be attended with important ſucceſs ; but intimated 
the neceflity of preparing for ſuch farther opera- 
tions as the contingencies of the war and the o- 
srTINACY OF THE REBELS might render expe- 
dient. He expreſſed his determination Hieadily to 
purſue the meaſures in which they were engaged, = 
and his hope that the DELUDED AND UNHAPPY | 

MULTITUDE would finally return to their allegi- 
ance. W the Houſe of Commons, the Addreſs, 
which was moved by Lord Hy de, was oppoſed by 


the Marquis of Granby, who brought forward an 
amendment, in ſubſtance recommending to My 


 Majetty meaſures of accommodation, and an im- 


mediate 
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mediate ceſſation of hoſtilities, as neceſſary for ef- 


fectuating ſo deſirable a purpoſe. This, after a 


long and vehement diſcuſſion, was rejected by a 


majority of 243 to 86. But the debate in the 
Upper Houſe was rendered peculiarly intereſting 
by the preſence of Lord Chatham, who himſelf 
moved an amendment of ſimilar import to that of 
Lord Granby, which he ſupported with all that 
energy and eloquence which had formerly pro- 
duced ſuch mighty effects, and which muſt now 


have rouſed the nation from its death-like torpor, 


had this been within the compaſs of human virtue 
or human ability. He ſaid, It had been uſual on 
ſimilar occafions of public difficulty and diſtreſs, for 
the Crown to make application to that Houſe, the 
great hereditary Council of the Nation, , for advice 
and aſſiſtance. As it is the right of Parliament 
to give, ſo it is the duty of the Crown to aſk it. 
But, on this day, and in this extreme momentous 


exigency no reliance 1 is repoſed on your Councils 
oO y , 


no advice is aſked of Parliament; but the Crown, 
from itſelf, and by itſelf, declares an Uunalterable 
determination to purſue its own preconcerted 
meaſures and what meaſures, my Lords? Mea- 
ſures which have produced hitherto nothing but 


| diſappointments and defeats. I caxxor, my 


Lords, I WILL nor join in congratulation on 
misfortune and diſgrace. This, my Lords, is 3 
perilous and tremendous moment; it is not a 


ume 
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time for adulation; the ſmoothneſs of flatte 

cannot ſave us in this rugged and awful crifis, 
It is now neceſſary to inſtruct the Throne in the 
language of TRUTH. We muſt, if poſſible, diſ- 
pel the deluſion and darkneſs which envelop it; 
and diſplay in its full danger, and genuine colors, 
the ruin which is brought to our doors. Can Mi. 
niſters ſtill preſume to expect ſupport in their in. 
fatuation ? Can Parliament be ſo dead to its dig- 
nity and duty as to give their ſupport to meafures 
thus obtruded and forced upon them? mea- 
ſures, my Lords, which have reduced this late 
flouriſhing empire to ſeorn and contempt ! But 
yeſterday, and England might have ſtood againſt 
the World; xow, none fo poor to do her reve- 
rence.” The people whom we at firſt deſpiſed as 
rebels, but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, 


are abetted againſt you, ſupplied with every mili- 


tary ſtore, their intereſts conſulted, and their 
Ambafladors entertained by your inveterate ene- 


my—and our Miniſters do not, and dare not in- 


1 terpoſe with dignity or effect. The deſperate ſtate 

of our army abroad is in part known. No man 

more highly eſteems and honors the Engliſh troops 
than I do: I know their yirtues and their valor; | 
I know they can achieve any thing except im- 
pofſibilities; and I know that the conqueſt of 
Engliſh America is an impoſſibility. You cax- 
wor, my Lords, you CANNOT conquer America. 


What 


What is your preſent ſituation there? We do not 
know the worſt: but we know that in three cam- 
paigns WC have done nothing, and ſuffered much, 


You may ſwell every expence, and ſtrain every 


effort, accumulate every aſſiſtance, and extend 


your traffic to the ſhambles of every German deſ- 


pot, your attempts will be for ever vain and impo- 


tent doubly fo, indeed, from this mercenary aid, 
on which you rely; for it irritates to an incurable 
reſentment the minds of your adverſaries to over- 
run them with the mercenary ſons of rapine and 
plunder, devoting them and their poſſeſſions to 
the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an 
American, as I am an Engliſhman, while a foreign 
troop was landed im my country, I never would 
lay down my arms—NEVER, NEVER, NEVER 1 


But, my Lords, who is the man that, in addition 


to the diſgraces and miſchiefs of war, has dared 


to authorize and aſſociate to our arms the foma- 
hawk and ſcalping-Enife of the ſavage?—to call 
into civilized alliance the wild and inhuman inha- 
bitant of the woods? to delegate to the mercileſs 
Indian the defence of diſputed rights, and to wage 
the borrors of his barbarous war againſt our bre- 


thren? My Lords, theſe enormities cry aloud for 
redreſs and puniſhment. Familiarized to the 5 
horrid ſcenes of ſavage cruelty, our army can 


4 no longer boaſt of the noble and generous prin- 


ciples 
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ciples which dignify a ſoldier. No longer are 
their fcelings awake to the pride, pomp, and 
circumſtance of 6LOoRIOUs war; —but the ſenſe 
of honor is degraded into a vile ſpirit of plunder, 
and the ſyſtematic practice of murder. From the 
antient connection between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, both parties derived the moſt important 3 
advantage. While the ſhield of our protection 
Vas extended over America, ſhe was the fountain 
of our wealth, the nerve of our ſtrength, the baſis 
of our power. It is not, my Lords, a wild and 
lawleſs banditti whom we oppoſe: the reſiſtance of 
America is the ſtruggle of free and virtuous pa- 
triots. Let us then ſeize with eagerneſs the preſent 
moment of reconciliation. America has not yet final- 


Iy given herſelf up to France: there yet remains a 


pooſſibility of eſcape from the fatal effect of our delu- 
fions. In this complicated criſis of danger, weakneſs, 
and calamity, terrified and inſulted by the neigh- 
boring pow ers, unable to act in America, or act- 
ing only to be deſtroyed, WHERE is the man who 
will venture to flatter us with the hope of ſucceſs 
from perſeverance 1 To meaſures productive of theſe _ 
dire effects? Wno has the effrontery to attempt 


it2 Where is that man? Let him, if he DARE, 2 


ſtand forward and ſhew his face. You cannot con- 


ciliate America by your preſent meaſures; you can- 
not ſubdue her by your preſent or any meaſurcs. 


What 


What then can you do ?—You cannot conquer, 
you cannot gain; but you can ADDRESS—YyOu can 
jull the fears and anxieties of the moment into ig- 
norance of the danger that ſhould produce them. 
I did hope, inſtead of that falſe and empty pride 
engendering high conceits and preſumptuous ima- 
ginations, that Miniſters would have humbled 
| themſelves in their errors—would have confeſſed 
and retracted them—and, by an active though a 
late repentance, have endeavored to redeem them. 
But, my Lords, fince they have neither ſaga- 
city to foreſee, nor juſtice nor humanity to ſhun. 
thoſe calamities; ſince not even bitter experience 
can make them feel, nor the imminent ruin of 
| | their country awaken them from their ſtupefaction, 
the guardian care of Parliament muſt interpoſe. I 
ſhall therefore, my Lords, propoſe to you an amend- 
ment to the addreſs to his Majeſty—To recommend 
an immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities, and the com- 
mencement of a treaty to reſtore peace and liberty 
to America, ſtrength and happineſs to England, 
ſecurity and permanent proſperity to both coun- 
tries, This, my Lords, is yet in our power; and let 
not the wiſdom and juſtice of your Lordſhips neg 
lect the happy and perhaps the only opportunity.” 
Lord Suffolk, Secretary of State, in the courſe. 
of the debate contended for the employment of 
Indians in the war“ Beſides its policy and ne- 
- way” his Lordſhip laid bh. teat the meature was 


alſo 
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alſo allowable on principle, for that it was perſectiy 
juſtifiable to uſe all the means that God and Na. 
ture had put into our hands.“ 

This moving the indignation of Lord Chatham, 
he ſuddenly roſe, and gave full vent to his feel- 
ings, in one of the moſt extraordinary burſts of elo- 
_ quence that the pen of hiſtory has recorded: © I am 
aſtoniſhed,” exclaimed his Lordſhip, © snockzD to 

hear ſuck principles confefled ; to hear them avowed 
in this Houſe, or even in this country. My Lords, 
I did not intend to have encroached again-on your 
attention, but I cannot repreſs my indignation—I 
feel myſelf 1MpELLED to ſpeak. My Lords, we 
are called upon as Members of this Houſe, as Men, 
as Chriſtians, to proteſt againſt ſuch horrible bar- 
| barity.—That Gop and Nature put into our hands? 
What ideas of Gop and Nature that Noble Lord 
may entertain I know not—but I know that ſuch 
deteſtable principles are cqually abhorrent to reli- 
gion and humanity, What! to attribute the ſa- 


cred ſanction of Gop and Nature to the maſſacres 


of the Indian ſcalping-kniſe to the cannibal- 
ſavage torturing, murdering, devouring, drinking : 
the blood of his mangled victims Such notions 
ſhock every. precept of morality, every feeling of . 
humanity, every ſentiment of honor. Theſe 
abominable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal of them, demand the moſt deciſive indig- 
nation. I call upon that right reverend and this 
e moſt 
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moſt learned Bench to vindicate the religion of 
their Go, to ſupport the juſtice of their country. 
[ call upon the Biſhops, to interpoſe the unſullied 
ſanctity of their lawn—upon the Judges, to inter- 
poſe the purity of their ermine to fave us from this 
pollution. I call upon the honor of your Lord- 
| ſhips, to reverence the dignity of your anceſtors, 
and to maintain your own. I call upon the ſpirit 
and humanity of my country, to vindicate the na- 
tional character. I invoke the GENIUS of the 
conSTITUTION. From the tapeſtry that adorns 
theſe walls the immortal anceſtor of this noble 
Lord frowns with indignation at the diſgrace of 
HE, his country. In vain did he defend the liberty and | 
eſtabliſh the religion of Britain againſt the tyranny | 
of Rome, if theſe worſe than popiſh cruelties and 
inquiſitorial practices are endured among us. To 
ſend forth the mercileſs cannibal thirſting for blood! 
againſt whom ? —Your Proteſiant brethren— 
to lay waſte their country, to deſolate their dwell- 
ings, and extirpate their race and name by the aid 
and inftrumentalit of theſe horrible HELL- HOUN DS 
of war ! Spain can no longer boaſt pre- eminence 
in barbarity. She armed herſelf with blood-hounds 5 


dio extirpate the wretched natives of Mexico; ; but 


we, more ruthleſs, looſe thoſe pos of WAR againſt 
our countrymen in America, endeared to us by 
every tie that ſhould ſanctify humanity. My Lords, - 
1 lolemnly call upon . Lordihips, and upon 
every 
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every order of men in the State, to ſtamp upon this 
infamous procedure the indelible ſtigma of the 
public abhorrence. More particularly I call upon 
the holy Prelates of our religion to do away this 
iniquity; let them perform a luſtration to puriſy 
their country from this deep and deadly ſin. My 
Lords, I am old and weak, and at preſent unable 
to ſay more, but my feelings and indignation were 
too ſtrong to have ſaid leſs. I could not have 
ſlept this night in my bed, nor repoſed my head 
upon my pillow, without giving this vent to my 
eternal abhorrence of ſuch enormous and Prepoſte- 
rous principles.“ 
Although Lord Chatham on this occaſion ſeemed, 
like ſome © great maſter of the powerful ſpell,” t 
have uttered “ thoſe thrilling accents that 8 
the dead,” the ev ent, as on former occations, 


proved that no impreſſion could be made on the 


temper and diſpoſition of the Houſe, more cold and 
_ callous than alpine ſnows or monumental marble; 
for, on the diviſion, 28 Lords only voted in ſupport 
of the motion, againſt 97 who oppoſed it. 5 
On the 2d of December (1777) Mr. Fox moved 
| foran enquiry into the State of the Nation, in which 


the Miniſter profeſſed his cordial acquieſcence. „ 


| Amongſt other papers which were thought neceſ- 
ſary to elucidate the ſubſequent inveſtigation, Mr. 
Fox moved for returns of ſuch colonies or places 
as had in purſuance of the powers veſted in tbe 
Commifſioners 


o : 
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Commiſſioners been declared at the King's peace; 
or copies of ſuch papers as had relation thereto. 


This motion the Miniſter vehemently oppoſed, and 


declared he neither could nor would conſent to 


make diſcoveries inconſiſtent with ſound wiſdom 
and policy, and prejudicial to f he real intereſts of 


the country. 


During the heat of the debate intelligence was 


$ brought, that, in conſequence of a motion of the 
| Duke of Grafton, theſe very papers had been actu- 


| ally laid upon the table of the other Houſe, But 
the Miniſter, as if to try how far the obſequiouſ- 5 
neſs of the Houſe would extend, till perſiſted in 

his refuſal, and maintained that the Houſe ß 
Commons were not to be guided in their deter- 
minations by any extrinſic confideration;” and on 
a diviſion, incredible as it may ſeem, the motion 


was actually negatived by a majority of 178 to 89. 


An a& by which the dignity of the Houſe was 
more wantonly ſacrificed by miniſterial caprice and 
inſolence, it would be moſt aſſuredly impoſſible to 


find on the records of Parliament. 


The ſucceeding day was rendered fo ever me- 
morable by the diſcloſure of the melancholy cata- 


ſtrophe at Saratoga. The American Secretary being 
called upon to declare the purport of the diſpatches 


8 5 recently received from Canada, with ſhame and re- 


luctance communicated the intelli gence of that fatal 
event. This was followed by a long and profound - 
Vor. II. * glenes, 
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ſilence, and one general ſentiment of amazement 
and conſternation ſeemed to pervade the Houſe. 
At length a torrent of invective, accompanied by 
taunts the moſt bitter and ſarcaſtic, were poured 
out by the leaders of the Oppoſition againſt the 
Miniſters, whoſe pride, 1 ignorance, and incapacity 
had occaſioned a more ſignal diſgrace and cala - 
mity than had ever before in the moſt diſaſtrous | 
war befallen the Britiſh arms. The time did not 
ſerve for bold and lofty language on the part of | 
Miniſters. Lord North, with much apparent de- 
jection, and even tears—the = iron tears” of dif- 
appointed pride and fallen ambition acknow- 
ledged © that he had indeed been unfortunate, but 
that his intentions were ever juſt and upright; 
that he had originally been in a manner forced 
into an office which he would moſt willingly and 
gladly reſign, could his reſignation facilitate the 
obtaining that peace and reconciliation for which 
he had ever earneſtly wiſhed.” The American 
Miniſter alſo profeſſed, in terms of humiliation, 
S that he ſhould be ever ready to ſubmit his con- 
duct to the judgment of that Houſe; hoping, 


5 nevertheleſs, that the Houſe would ſuſpend their 


cenſures relative to the late unhappy event, till an 
impartial inveſtigation both of the plan and the - 
exccution of it had taken place.” 
On the 5th of December (1777) Lord Chatham, : 
in conſequence of the late intelligence from Ame- 
3 rica, 
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rica, attended the Houſe of Peers, and moved, 
« that an addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to 
cauſe the proper officers to lay before the Houſe 
copies of all orders and inſtructions to General 
Burgoyne relative to the late expedition from Ca- 
nada.” Holding up a paper in view of the Houſe, 
his Lordſhip faid, © that he had the King's ſpeech 
in his hand, and a deep ſenſe of the public cala- 
mity in his heart. That ſpeech, he ſaid, con- 
tained a moſt unfaithful picture of the ſtate of 


| public affairs; it had a ſpecious outſide, was full of 15 


hopes, while every thing within was full of danger. 
A ſyſtem deſtructive of all faith and confidence had 
deen introduced, his Lordſhip affirmed, within 
the laſt fifteen years at St. James's, by which pli- 
able men, not capable men, had been raiſed to the 
higheſt poſts of Government. A few obſcure per- 
ſons had obtained an aſcendency where no man 
ſhould have a perſonal aſcendency, and by the 
moſt inſidious means the nation had been betrayed ; 
into a war of which they now reaped the bitter 
fruits. The spIRIT of DELUSION, his Lordſhip 
| ſaid, had gone forth; Miniſters bad impoſed on 


the people; Parliament had been induced to ſanc- 


tify the impoſition; a viſionary phantom of re- 
venue had been conjured up for the baſeſt of pur- 
poſes, but it was now for ever vaniſhed. His Lord- 
| ſhip faid, that the abilities of General Burgoyne 
were confeſſed, his pertonal brayery not lurpalicd, - 
Toa . his 
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his zeal in the ſervice unqueſtionable. He had 
experienced no peſtilence, nor ſuffered any of the 
accidents which ſometimes ſuperſede the wiſeſt and 
moſt ſpirited exertions of human induſtry. What 
then is the cauſe of his misfortune ?—Want of 
wiſdom in our councils, want of ability in our Mi. 
niſters. His Lordſhip ſaid, the plan of pene- 
trating into the Colonies from Canada was a moft 
wild, uncombined, and mad project; and the 
mode of carrying on the war was the moſt bloody, 
| barbarous, and ferocious recorded in the annals of 
hiſtory, The arms of Britain had been ſullied and 
tarniſhed by blending the ſcalping- knife and toma- 
hawk with the ſword and firelock. Such a mode 
of warfare was a contamination which all the waters 
of the Hudſon and the Delawar would never waſh 
away. It was impoſſible ior America to forget or 
forgive ſo horrid an injury.” 

In the courſe of his ſpeech he animadverted in 
the ſevereſt terms on the language recently held by 
a moſt reverend prelate, the Archbiſhop of York, 
both in print and in that Houſe. © The perni- 
cious doctrines advanced by that prelate were, he 
ſaid, the doctrines of Atterbur y and Sacheverel. 

As a Wais he abjured and deteſted them; and 5 
N boped he ſhould yet ſee the day when they 
would be deemed libellous, and treated as ſuch.” 
The motion being negatived, his Lordſhip next 

moved an addreſs to the King, © that all orders 

; = "and: 
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and treaties relative to the a e Say of the In- 
dian ſavages be laid before the Houſe.” 
Lord Gower roſe, and, with all that acrimony by 

which his ſpeeches were uſually diſtinguiſhed, op- 
poſed and reprobated the motion, aſſerting, « that 
the noble Lord had himſelf employed ſavages with- 

out ſcruple in the operations of the laſt war.” This 
charge Lord Chatham poſitively and peremptorily 
denied, and challenged the Miniſters, if any ſuch 
inſtructions of his were to be found, to produce 
them. If at all employed, they had crept into the 
ſervice from the occaſional utility of their aſſiſt- 
ance in unexplored parts of the country. He ſaid, 

„ the late King George IT. had too much regard 
ſeor the military dignity of his people, and alſo too 


much numanirty, to agree to ſuch a propoſal, had 


it been made to him, and he called upon Lord 
Amherſt to declare the truth.” Lord Amherſt, 
not able to evade this appeal, reluQantly owned 
that Indians had been employed on both ſides— 
the French employed them firſt, he ſaid, and we 
followed their example; but that he had been au- 
tborized to take them into his Majeſty's ſervice by 
inſtructions from the Miniſter, his Lordſhip would 
not affirm. The motion was diſmiſſed by the uo» 5 


vious queſtion. 


The two Houſes in a few dane after this * 
mined upon an adjournment to the 20th of Ja- 
_ my 1778, notwithſtanding an animated reſiſt- 

DE 3 ance. 
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ance on the part of the Oppoſition, who demon- 
| ſtrated the impolicy at ſo critical a juncture of 
indulging in ſo long a receſs. Lord Chatham on 
this occaſion declared, © that it was with grief and 
_ aſtoniſhment he heard a propoſal made of a nature 
ſo extraordinary at a criſis ſo urgent; when,” ſaid 
he, © my Lords, I will be bold to ſay, events of a 
moſt alarming tendency, little expected or fore. 
' ſeen, will ſhortly happen. Miniſters flatter them- 
| ſelves, whenever the worſt comes, that they ſhall be 
able to ſhelter themſelves behind the authority of 
Parliament; but this, my Lords, cannot be. They 

ſtand commrTTED, and they muſt ABIDE the 

ISSUE. The pay of RETRIBUTION is at hand, 
when the VENGEANCE of a much injured people : 

will, [ truſt, FALL HEAVILY on the AUTHORS of . 
their RuIx. “ 
During the receſs, the ſpirits of the Miniſtry, 
which had ſunk to ſo low an ebb, ſeemed to revive; 
and the powerful faction of the Tories, which had 


of late years acquired ſuch an aſcendency under = 


the patronage of the Court, being if poſſible more 
than ever eager for the ſubjugation of America, | 


large offers were made from different places for 


_ raiſing new regiments to ſupply the late heavy loſs; 
and a determination was taken to profecute the war 
'with redoubled force and vigor. 

On an carly day after the receſs, the Houſe of 

Commons, in conſequence of a motion previouſly 

made 
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made by Mr. Fox, reſolved itſelf into a Committee 
on the ſtate of the nation; and, in a moſt able and 
comprehenſive ſpeech, Mr. Fox entered at great 
length into a retroſpective view of the whole con- 
duct of the preſent Adminiſtration reſpecting Ame- 


rica, including as well the meaſures which led to 


the war, as the manner in which it had been pro- 
ſecuted. He laid it down as an incontrovertible 


axiom, © that it was impoſſible for any country to 
fall within ſo few years from the high pitch of 
power and glory which we had done, without ſome 5 


radical error in its Government. The preſent ca- 


lamitous ſtate of the nation was evidently to be 
traced to the blind obſtinacy and wretched i incapa- 


city of its Miniſters, who would not liſten to any 


overtures of conciliation, who could not carry 
into effect any plan of coercion, He made 
it appear from the papers before them, that at a 


time when we were in immediate danger of en- 


: countering the whole force of the Houſe of Bour- | 
bon, united with that of America, the army in 
England and Ireland had been fo reduced and 


weakened by the continual drain of the w ar, as to 


fall ſeveral thouſand men ſhort of the uſual peace 
eſtabliſhment. To abandon the miniſterial plan of- 
conqueſt was therefore a matter not of choice but 
neceſſity, when the force employed in America 


was ſo much diminiſhed in conſequence of the late 


diſaſtrous events, and when it was incapable of 
. T4 being 
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being reinforced without leaving this country ah. 
ſolutely without defence. Upon this ground Mr. 
Fox moved as a reſolution of the Committee, “ that 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his Majeſty, be- 
ſeeching his Majeſty that no part of the national 
force in theſe kingdoms, or in the garriſons of 


Gibraltar or Minorca, ſhould be ſent to America,” I 


10 the infinite ſurpriſe of the public, no debate 

enſued, nor was any reply whatever made to this 
ſpeech ; but the queſtion being called for, the mo- 
tion was rejected on a diviſion by a majority of 
259 to 165, the largeſt minority that had yet 


appeared in this Parliament 1 in oppantion to the 


3 
In a few days aſter this Mr. Burke moved for 
the papers relative to the employ ment of the In- 
dians; and in a ſpeech diſtinguiſhed by that cha- 
racteriſtic glow and warmth of coloring, which | in 
this inſtance did as much credit to the judgment 
as the imagination of the ſpeaker, he reprobated 

the meaſure as replete with Gigrace and infamy. 

The Indian mode of making war,” he ſaid, © was 

ſo horrible as not only to ſhock the manners of all 

civilized nations, but far to exceed the ferocity of 
any other barbarians recorded in antient or mo- 
dern hiſtory, Their chief glory conſiſted in the 
number of human ſcalps which they acquired, and 
their chief delight was in the practice of torturing, 
mangling, roaſting, and deyouring their captives. 


The 
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The attempt to prevent theſe enormities was wholly 
unavailing. Thoſe Indians employed both by Ge- 
neral Burgoyne and Colonel St. Leger had indiſ- 
criminately murdered men, women, and children — 
friends and foes armed or unarmed, without diſ- 
tinction. The horrid murder of Miſs Macrae on 
the morning of her intended marriage with an of- 
ficer of the King" s troops, and the maſſacre in cold 
blood of the priſoners taken in an engagement 
near Fort Stanwix, were particularly inſtanced as 
proofs of the abſolute impracticability of reſtraining 
the barbarities of theſe ſavages.” After a long de- 
bate Mr. Burke's motion was negatiyed by a ma- 
jority of 223 to 137. 
Various other motions made by Mr. Fox, 55 
lonel Barre, and Mr. Burke, in the Committee of 
Enquiry, being alſo rejected, the Miniſter gave 
notice that he had digeſted a plan of conciliation, 
which he meant ſhortly to lay before the Houſe, 
Accordingly, on the 17th of February 1778, Lord 
North moved for leave to bring in J. A bill for 


removing all doubts and apprehenſions concerning 5 


taxation by the Parliament of Great Britain in any 


of the colonies and plantations in North America; © - 


and 2. A bill to enable his Majoſty to appoint Com- 
miſſioners, with ſufficient powers to treat, conſult, 
and agree upon the means of quieting the orders 
mr. „übliſting u in certain of the. colonies 1 in Ame- 


His : 
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His Lordſhip in opening his plan acknowledged, 
ce that he had always known that American taxation 
could never produce a beneficial revenue—that it 
was not his policy to tax them, but that he had 
found them taxed when he unfortunately came 
into Adminiſtration—and that he could not poſſi- 
bly ſuſpect the regulation he had introduced in 
relation to the tea- duty, could have been produc- 
tive of ſuch fatal conſequences, With reſpect to 
the coercive acts, his Lordſhip ſaid, they had ap- 
peared neceſſary to remedy the diſtempers of the 
time. He complained, that the events of the war 
had turned out very different from what he had 
aright to expect from the great and well- -appointed 
force ſent oyer, but to events and not expectations 
he muſt make his plan conform. His Lordſhip 
ſaid, that the appointment of five Commitlicton 
was in contemplation, who ſhould be enabled to 
treat with the Congreſs as if it «were @ legal body; 
or with any individuals in their preſent civil capa- 
cities, or military commands ;—that they ſhould 
have a power to order a ſuſpenſion of arms, to ſuſ⸗ 
pend the operation of all laws, and to grant all forts 
of pardons. A preliminary renunciation of indepen- 
dency would not be required of America, and a 
contribution in any ſhape from America was not 
to be infiſted upon as a fine gra nom of the treaty. 
Theſe conceſſions his Lordſhip declared to be 
founded on reaſon and propriety ; and if the queſ- 
os tion 
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tion was aſked, why they had not been ſooner 
propoſed, he ſhould reply , that the moment of 
victory, for which he had anxiouſly waited, ſeemed _ 
to him the only proper ſeaſon for offering terms 
of conceſſion. But though the reſult of the war 
had proved unfavorable, he would no longer de- 
lay the defirable and neceſlary work of recor- 
ciliation.” . 
Never, perhaps, Was the nexpretiibic abſurdity . 
of the miniſterial ſyſtem more apparent than at the 
preſent moment. The powers now granted were 
preciſely of the nature of thoſe with which it was 
the object of the motion made by the Duke of 
Grafton, in the ſpring of 1776, to inveſt the 
former Commiſſioners, Lord and General Howe. 
Had that motion been adopted, the conteſt might 
unqueſtionably have been, with the utmoſt faci- 
 lity, amicably and honorably terminated ; but the 
general aſpect of affairs ſince that period was total- 
ly changed. From the declaration of independeney 
which America had once made, ſhe could never be 
expected to recede. The ſtrength of Great Britain 
had been tried, and found unequal to the conteſt, 
The meaſures adopted by the Engliſh Govern- 
ment, particularly 1 in the employment of German 
mercenaries and Indian ſavages, had inflamed the 
reſentment of America to the higheſt pitch. Her 
recent ſueceſſes had rendered it to the laſt degree 
improbable that ſhe would ever again conſent to 


recogniſe, 
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recogniſe, in any ſhape, or under any modification, 
the authority of Britain. A treaty of peace, eom- 
merce, and alliance was all that a juſt and found 
policy, in the preſent cireumſtances, could hope, 
or would endeavor to accompliſh. 
The propoſitions of the Miniſter were received 
by the Houſe without any ſymptoms of applauſe : 
on the contrary, they were aflailed by objections 
from all quarters. The high-prerogative party 
lamented the degradation which the bills would 
bring upon the Government of this country. They 
inſiſted that our reſources were great and inex- 
hauſtible; and they bitterly deplored that pufilla- 
nimity in our councils, which, after ſo great an 
expence of blood and treaſure, could ſubmit, not 
only to give up all the objects of the conteſt, but 
to enter into a public treaty with armed rebels, which, 
after all, would not produce the end propoſed. 
The Oppoſition, atually fo called, expreſſed their 
reluctant agreement in the probable truth of this 
prediction. The chances, in point of calculation, 
were infinitely againſt the ſucceſs of the meaſure; 
but ſtill there was a chance and they would not, 


in any manner, impede or delay the execution E 


a plan which had conciliation for its object. They 


were not, however, the lefs ſevere upon the defence 
ſet up by the Miniſter. 


Mr. Fox aſſerted, that bis Toru had ac 
tempted E ee of the moſt unjuſtifiable 
meaſures 
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meaſures which had ever diſgraced any Govern- 
ment or ruined any Country. But his arguments 
might be collected into one point, his excuſes com- 
priſed in one apology—in one ſingle word—Icxo- 
RANCE : a palpable and total ignorance of every 
part of the ſubject. He hoped, and he was dif- 
appointed he expected a great deal, and found 
title to anſwer his expeRations—he | thought 
America would have ſubmitted to his laws, and 
they had reſiſted them—he thought they would 
have ſubmitted to his armies, and they had de- 
teated them—he made conciliatory propoſitions, 
and he thought they would ſucceed, but they were 
rejected—he appointed Commiſſioners to make 
peace, and he thought they had powers; but he 
found they could not make peace, and that they 
had not ſufficient powers. Had the preſent con- 
ceſſions been offered in time, Mr. Fox faid, 
they would undoubtedly have been ſucceſsful : 
for, however obſcure his former propoſitions of 
eoacilintion” might be deemed, NECESSITY had at 
length compelled the noble Lord to ſpeak plain, . 
But what cenſure would be ſound ſufficient, he 
aſked, on thoſe Miniſters who had adjourned 
Parliament, in order to make a propoſition of con- 
ciliation, and then neglected to do it until France 
had concluded a treaty with the United and Inde- 
pendent States of America, and acknowledged 


them as ſuch? He did not ſpeak from ſurmiſe, 


be faid, he had it from authority he could not 
| 6 _ queſtion, 
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queſtion, that the treaty he mentioned had been 


ſigned in Paris ten days before; he therefore wiſhed 
that the noble Lord would give the Houſe ſatiſ- 
faction on that intereſting point.” The Miniſter, 


being cloſely preſſed, at length reluctantly acknow- 
Tedged, © that it was but too probable ſuch a 
treaty was in agitation, though he had no autho- 


rity to pronounce abſolutely that it was concluded: 
and it was animadverted upon as a very extraor- | 
dinary circumſtance, that the intelligence of a 


private Member of that Houſe ſhould be ſooner | 
received, and more authentically aſcertained, than 


that of the Government. The Conciliatory Bills 


were carried through both Houſes early in March. 


On the ſecond reading of the bills in the Houſe 


of Peers, the Duke of Grafton informed their 
Lordſhips, that he had, what he conceived to be, 


indubitable intelligence that a Treaty had been 


actually Ggned between France and America: and 


his Grace demanded from the Miniſters a public 
avowal or diſavowal of this important fact. To 
which Lord Weymouth, Secretary of State, re- 


plied, © that he knew nothing of any ſuch treaty, 
nor had received any authentic information of its 
being either in exiſtence or contemplation.“ 9 Ne- 
vertheleſs, within a very ſew days aſter this extra- 
ordinary declaration , Lord North delivered a Royal 
meſlage. to the Houſe of Commons, and Lord 


Weymouth to the Houſe of Peers, in which the 


King informed the two Houſes, * that a Reſeript 


had 
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had been delivered by the Ambaſſador of his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, containing a direct avowal of 
a Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Alliance, re- 
cently concluded with America; in conſequence 
of which offenſive communication on the part of 
the Court of France, his Majeſty had ſent orders 
to his Ambaſſador to withdraw from that Court; 
and, relying on the zealous ſupport of his people, 
he is prepared to exert all the force and reſources 
of his kingdoms to repel ſo unprovoked and un- 
juſt an aggreſſion.” Addreſſes were voted by both 
Houſes, containing the ſtrongeſt aflurances of 
aſſiſtance and ſupport. An amendment moved 


by Mr. Baker, containing a ſevere reflection on 


the conduct of the Miniſter, was previouſly re- 
jected in the Houſe of Commons by 263 voices | 
againſt 113. 
A ſimilar amendment was moved! in the 3 2 
Houſe by the Duke of Mancheſter, which gave 
riſe toa debate, chiefly intereſting as it brought 
into full view a very important difference of opi- 
nion ſubſiſting between the Lords in oppoſition, 


and which had on various occaſions more covert= _ 


ly appeared, reſpecting the recognition of Ameri- 
can Independence. The Marquis of Rocking- Gi 
ham, and the whole Rockingham connection, 
maintained without reſerve the neceſlity of ad- 
mitting the Independence of America. To at- 
tempt impoſlibilities,” ſaid they,“ can only render 


our 
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our ruin inevitable; it is not now in our power 
to recover what we have wantonly thrown away.” 
On the other hand, the Earls of Chatham, Tem- 
ple, and Shelburne, and ſeveral other Lords, who | 
had unhappily eſtabliſhed a diſtin connection, 
and were throughout the long courſe of oppoſi- 
tion to the preſent Miniſtry confidered as a ſepa- 
rate party, diſclaimed every idea of relinquiſhiag 


America, and deprecated its independence as the 


greateſt of all political and national evils ; and as 
including the utter degradation and final ruin of 
this country. The numbers on the diviſion were, 
100 Lords who voted againſt the amendment, to 
36 who ſupported it. 8 
On the 7th of April, the Duke of Richmond, BY 
the cloſe of the Grand Committee of Enquiry, in | 
which the Upper Houſe as well as that of the | 
Commons had been during the greater part of 
the ſeſſion deeply engaged, moved an Addreſs to | 
the King on the State of the Nation. In his | 
ſpeech in ſupport of this Addreſs, his Grace de- 
_ clared in ſtrong terms his conviction of the neceſ- 
ſity of an immediate recognition of American In- 
dependence. The miſchief, he ſaid, whatever 
might be the magnitude of it, was already done; 
America was already loſt; her independence was 
as firmly eſtabliſhed as that of other States. We 
had ſufficient cauſe for regret, but our lamenta- 


tion on the ſubject Was of no more avail than it — 


would | 
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would be for the loſs of Normandy or France.“ 
The Earl of Chatham, in full expectation that this 
point would come under diſcuſſion this day, re- 
ſolved, however enfeebled and afflicted by his 
corporeal infirmities, to make his perſonal appear- 
ance in the Houſe, in order to bear his decided 


teſtimony againſt it. The mind feels inter- 


eſted in the minuteſt circumſtances relating to 
the laſt day of the public life of this renowned 
Stateſman and Patriot. He was dreſſed in a rich 
| ſuit of black velvet, with a full wig, and covered 
up to the knees in flannel. On his arrival in the 
Houſe, he refreſhed himſelf in the Lord Chancel- 
lor's room, where he ſtaid till prayers were over, 
and till he was informed that buſineſs was going to 
begin. He was then led into the Houſe by his 


ſon and ſon-in-law Mr, William Pitt and Lord 


Viſcount Mahon, all the Lords ſtanding up out of 
reſpect, and making a lane ſor him to paſs to the 
Earls“ bench, he bowing very gracefully to them 
as he proceeded. He looked pale and much ema- 
ciated, but his eye retained all its native fire; 5 

which joined to his general deportment, and the 
attention of the Houſe, formed a ee very 5 
ſtriking and impreſſive. 
When the Duke of Richmond had at down, Lord 
Chatham roſe, and began by lamenting © that his 
bodily infirmities had ſo long and at ſo important 
a criſis prevented his attendance on the duties of 

Fob It. U Parliament. 
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our ruin inevitable; it is not now in our power 
to recover what we have wantonly thrown away.“ 
On the other hand, the Earls of Chatham, Tem- 
ple, and Shelburne, and ſeveral other Lords, who 
had unhappily eſtabliſhed a diſtin connection, 
and were throughout the long courſe of oppoſi- 
tion to the preſent Miniſtry confidered as a ſepa- 
rate party, diſclaimed every idea of relinquiſhiag 
America, and deprecated its independence as the 
greateſt of all political and national evils ; and as 
including the utter degradation and final ruin of 


this country. The numbers on the diviſion were, 


100 Lords who voted againſt the amendment, to 


a 36 who ſupported it. 


On the 7th of April, the Duke of Richmond, af 
the cloſe of the Grand Committee of Enquiry, in 
which the Upper Houſe as well as that of the 
Commons had been during the greater part of 
the ſeſſion deeply engaged, moved an Addreſs to 
the King on the State of the Nation. In his 
| ſpeech in ſupport of this Addreſs, his Grace de- 
clared in ſtrong terms his conviction of the neceſ- 


| ſity of an immediate recognition of American 8 


dependence. © The miſchief, he ſaid, whatever 

might be the magnitude of it, was already done; 
America was already loſt; her independence was 

as firmly eſtabliſhed as that of other States. We 

had ſufficient cauſe for regret, but our lamenta- 
tion on the ſubject was of no more avail than it 
would 


would be for the loſs of Normandy or France.“ 
The Earl of Chatham, in full expectation that this 
point would come under diſcuſſion this day, re- 


ſolved, however enfeebled and afflicted by his 


corporeal infirmities, to make his perſonal appear- 
ance in the Houſe, in order to bear his decided 


teſtimony againſt it. The mind feels inter- 
eſted in the minuteſt circumſtances relating to 
the laſt day of the public life of this renowned 
Stateſman and Patriot. He was dreſſed in a rich 
ſuit of black velvet, with a full wig, and covered 
up to the knees in flannel. On his arrival in the 
Houſe, he refreſhed himſelf in the Lord Chancel- 
lor's room, where he ſtaid till prayers were over, 
and till he was informed that buſineſs was going to 
begin. He was then led into the Houſe by his 
fon and ſon-in-law Mr. William Pitt and Lord 
Viſcount Mahon, all the Lords ſtanding up out of 
_ reſpect, and making a lane for him to paſs to the 
| Earls bench, he bowing very gracefully to them 
as he proceeded. He looked pale and much ema- 
| ciated, but his eye retained all its native fire; 
which joined to his general deportment, and the 
attention of the Houſe, formed a | ſpectacle very 


ſtriking and impreſſive. 


When the Duke of Richmond had fat down, W + 
Chatham roſe, and began by lamenting * that his 


bodily infirmities had fo long and at ſo important 
a criſis prevented his attendance on the duties of 
Vor. II. | Parliament. 


Parliament. He declared that he had made an 
effort almoſt beyond the powers of his conſtitution, 
to come down to the Houſe on this day, perhaps 
the LAST time he ſhould ever be able to enter its 
walls, to expreſs the indignation he felt at the 

idea which he underſtood was gone forth of yield- 
ing up the ſovereignty of America. My Lords,” 


continued he, I rejoice that the grave has not 


_ cloſed upon me, that I am ſtill alive to lift up my 
voice againſt the diſmemberment of this antient 
and noblt monarchy. Preſſed down as I am by 
the load of infirmity, I am little able to aſſiſt my 
country in this moſt perilous conjuncture: but, 
my Lords, while J have ſenſe and memory, I never 
will conſent to tarniſh the luſtre of this nation 
by an ignominious ſurrender of its rights and 
faireſt poſſeſſions. Shall a people ſo lately the 
terror of the world, now fall proſtrate before the 
Haouſe of Bourbon? It is impoſſible. I am not, 


I confeſs, well informed of the reſources of this 


kingdom, but I truſt it has ſtill ſufficient to main- 
tain its juſt rights, though J know them not.— 
Any ſtate, my Lords, is better than deſpair. Let 


- at leaſt make one > effort—and, if we muſt fall, 5 


let us fall like men.” 5 
The Duke of . in reply, declared him- 
ſelf to be © totally ignorant of the means by which 
we were to reſiſt with ſucceſs the combination of 
America with the Houſe of Bourbon. He urged 
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the Noble Lord to point out any poſſible mode, 


if he were able to do it, of making the Amert- 
cans renounce that independence of which they 
were in poſſeſſion. His Grace added, that if HE 
could not, no man could; and that it was not in 
his power to change his opinion on the Noble 
Lord's authority, unſupported by any reaſons 
but a recital of the calamities ariſing from a ſtate 
of _ not in the power of this country now to 
alter.“ 
Lid Chatham, who had appeared arcatly 
moved during the reply, made an eager effort to 
riſe at the concluſion of it, as if laboring with 
ſome great idea, and impatient to give full ſcope 
to his feelings; but, before he could utter a word, 
preſſing his hand on his boſom, he fell down ſud- 
denly in a convulſive fit. The Duke of Cumber- 
land, Lord Temple, and other Lords near him 
caught him in their arms. The Houſe was im- 


mediately cleared ; and his Lordſhip being carried 


into an adjoining apartment, the debate was ad- 


journed. Medical aſſiſtance being obtained, his 
Lordſhip in ſome degree recovered, and was con- 
veyed to his favorite villa of Hayes in Kent, where, 
after lingering ſome few weeks, he expired May 
11th, 1778, in the 7oth year of his age. 3 
On the firſt intelligence of his death, Colonel 
Barré repaired to the Houſe of Commons, then 
fitting, and communicated the melancholy in- 
ES formation, 
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formation. Although it was an event which had 
been for ſome time daily expected, the Houſe 
feered affected with the deepeſt ſenſibility, and 
ſorrow was apparent in every countenance. The 
recollection of his former pre-etninence in power; 
of his unrivalled eloquence, of his unwearied ex 
ertions in the public ſervice, and of the unexampled 
proſperity to which Great Britain had attained 
under his adminiſtration, ruſbed upon the mind 
with irrefiſtible force, and produced an emotion 
which the ſympathy ſo powerful in popular aſſem- 
blies heightened to enthuſiaſm. The motion 
made by Colonel Barre, “ that the remains of the 
Earl of Chatham be interred at the public expence,” 


was unanimouſly adopted ; with the farther ad- 


dition, © that a monument be erected to his me- 
mory in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Weſt- 
minſter.” This was followed by a motion from 
Lord John Cavendiſh, for an Addrefs to the King, 
* that his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to 


make a permanent proviſion for the family of the 


late WILLIAM Piet, Earl of CHATHAM, in con- 
ſideration of the fervices performed by that able 
Stateſtnan;“ and in the ſequel, a bill was brought 
into Parliament, and unanimouſly paſſed, by which 
a clear annuity of 4000]. per annum, payable out 
of the Civil Liſt, is tor ever to be annexed to the 
Earldom of Chatham, and the ſum of 20,0001. voted 
tor the diſcharge of debts and incumbr ances. Thus 
2, nobly 
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nobly and gratefully did the nation reward the ſer- 
vices of the man whoſe c ounſels, to the amazement 
of the world, ſhe had for fo many years neglected 


and contemned. The ready concurrence of the 


Court in the honors laviſhed on the memory of 
this great Stateſman, may be aſcribed entirely to 


the decided manner in which he delivercd, almoſt 


in his laſt breath, his ſentiments againſt the recog- 


nition of American Independence, and which may 


be regarded as the ſole political error, with which, 
in reſpect to America, he is chargeable. What his 
preciſe ideas were, with regard to the plan of con- 
eiliation proper to be adopted in the actual circum- 


ſtances of the nation, cannot be aſcertained; but 

of this we may reſt aflured, from the uniform and 
ſyſtematic tenor of his policy, that he never would 

have employed coercive means in accompliſhing 
When he found, and had he been reſtored to 
the plenitude of power he certainly would have 
found, America determined to maintain her Inde- 


pendency, he mult doubtleſs have diſcovered, and 


could not but have ſubmitted to, the neceſlity of 
recognizing it, It is exceedingly to be lamented, 
that perſonal and party conſiderations prevented 
that firm and cordial coaleſcence amongſt the 
= Whigs in oppoſition to the Court, which was ſo 0 


neceſſary to give efficacy to their exertions. The 
diſlike of Lord Chatham to the Newcaſtle or 


Rockingham party was invincible ; and the divi- 
U 3 „„ 
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ſions and animoſities which originated in that dif- 
like, and which his death was far from extinguiſh- 
ing, have at length terminated in what may be 
conſidered as the almoſt total ruin of the Whig in- 
_ tereſt, and the final and complete triumph of the 
Tories; at leaſt till the calamities, which have never 
yet failed to reſult from a Tory ſyſtem of govern- 
ment in this country, ſhall again awaken the dor- 
mant ſpirit of Whiggiſm 1 in the nation, and conſign 
the abſurd, pernicious, and deteſtable maxims of 
Tory government to public contempt and execra- 
tion. But when a juſt allowance is made, and juſt al- 
lowance muſt be made for thoſe imperfections from 
which no human character is exempt, Lord Chat- 
bam will unqueſtionably rank as one of the greateſt, 
moſt enlightened, and beneficent Stateſmen that 
ever adorned the annals of any age or country. 
| The diſtreſſes in which the kingdom of Ireland 
was involved in conſequence of the war, and the 
general and loud complaints of the bulk of its in- 
habitants, made it abſolutely neceſſary to attempt 
ſomething farther for its relief; and in a Commit- 


tee of the whole Houſe it was reſolved, 


I. That the Iriſh might be permitted t to . ” 
directly to the Britiſh. plantations or ſettlements 
all goods, wares, and merchandize, being the pro- 


duce of that kingdom, or of Great Britain, wool T 


and woollen manufactures only excepted ; as allo. 
foreign certificate goods legally imported. 


IT. That 
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II. That a direct importation be allowed of all 


goods, wares, and merchandize, being the pro- 
duce of the Britiſh plantations, tobacco only ex- 
cepted. . 
III. That the direct exportation of TG manu- 
ſactured in Ireland be W to all places ex- 
cept Great Britain. 


IV. That the importation of cotton yarn the 


manufacture of Ireland be allowed, duty free, 


into Great Britain; as alſo, 


V. The importation of ſail-cloth and cordage. 
Theſe reſolutions excited a very great and ge- 


neral alarm amongſt the commercial part of the 


Britiſh nation, who ſeemed to confider the admiſ- 
ſion of Ireland to any participation in trade, as 


equally deſtructive to their Properly, and- ſubrer- 


ſive of their rights. 
After the receſs, very many inſtructions and 


petitions were preſented to the Houſe in oppoſi- 
tion to them: and it deſerves mention, as a ſtrik- 


ing inſtance of commercial folly and prejudice, 


that, in ſeveral of the petitions, the importation. of 


Iriſh fail-cloth and of wrought iron is particu- 


larly ſpecified as ruinous to the ſame manufactures 
in England; though it was by this time diſco- 5 
vered, that, by a poſitive law of long ſtanding, 
Ireland was in actual poſſeſſion of thoſe very pri- 
vileges, although the Iriſh were ſo far from being 
able to proſecute theſe manufactures to any pur- 
U 4 op 
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poſe of competition with the Britiſh, that great 
quantities of both were annually exported to that 
country from England. An almoſt equally great 
and equally groundleſs alarm had been taken at 
the bill paſſed a few years fince for the free im- 
portation of woollen yarn into England ; which 
was by experience found and acknowledged to be 
not merely innocuous, but beneficial ; yet ſuch in- 
fluence had the apprehenſions of the public upon 
the diſpoſition of the Houſe, that the bills found- 
ed on the reſolutions actually paſſed were ulti- 
mately diſmiſſed, and ſome trivial points only con- 
ceded, not meriting a diſtinct ſpecification. 
| Late in the ſeſſion, Sir George Saville moved 
| for leave to bring in a bill for the repeal of cer- 
tain penalties impoſed by an act paſſed in the 
roth of King WILL IAN, entitled an Act for pre- 
venting the fartber Growth of Popery; which pe- 
nalties the mover ſtated to be, the puniſhment of 
Popiſh Prieſts, or Jeſuits, as guilty of felony, who 
ſhould be found to officiate in the ſervices of their 
church; the forſciture of eſtate to the next Pro- 
teſtant heir, in caſe of the education of the Romiſh b 
polſleſſor abroad; the power given to the ſon, . 
other neareſt relation, being a Proteſtant, to take 
poſſeſſion of the father's eſtate during the life- 
time of the proprietor ; and the depriving Papiſts 
of the power of acquiring any legal property by 
purchaſe. In e the repeal of theſe penal- 


tics, 
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ties, Sir George Saville ſaid, “ that he meant to vin- 


dicate the honor and aſſert the principles of the 
Proteſtant religion, to which all perſecution was 


boreign and adverſe. The penalties in queſtion 


were diſgraceful, not only to religion, but to hu- 


manity. They were calculated to looſen all the 
bands of ſociety, to diſſolve all ſocial, moral, and 
religious obligations and duties; to poiſon the 
ſources of domeſtic felicity, and to annihilate every 


principle of honor.” The motion was received, to 
the infinite credit of the Houſe, with ſuch high 


and marked approbation, that the bill founded 
upon it paſſed without a ſingle negative, and ſoon 


afterwards acquired, by the cordial concurrence 
of the Peers and the Monarch, the force of alaw. 


About this time General Burgoyne returned to | 


En gland, being releaſed on his parole by Congreſs 


but he met, probably to his ſurpriſe, with a very 


cold and indifterent reception from the Miniſters, 


and, in a manner which clearly indicated his diſ- 
grace, was refuſed admiſſion to the Royal pre- 


ſence. The General, highly reſenting this treat- 


ment, avenged himſelf by loud complaints in the 
Houſe of Commons of the miſconduct of Mini- 
ſters, deſcribing them as totally incompetent to 
ſuſtain the weight of public affairs in the preſent e 
critical and dangerous emergency. This mode of 


retaliation, however, contributed little to raiſe his 
charaQer in the eſtimation of the public, who | 
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clearly diſcerned the real cauſes of his defection 
from the Court, who were not ignorant that the 
plan of the Canada expedition had his entire pre- 
vious approbation, and hat, in the execution of 
it, his valor was much more conſpicuous than his 
judgment or diſcretion, In the ſequel, he was 
ordered to rejoin his troops in America, whom, on 
various ſrivolous pretences, the Congreſs refuſed 
to releaſe, till the Convention of Saratoga was 
formally ratified by the Court of Great Britain. 
With this injunction, though coming from the 
higheſt authority, the General refuſing to comply, 
he was diveſted of all the poſts and offices winch 
he held under the Government. 

Ihis ſeſſion is diſtinguiſhed aboye all others 


: fora multiplicity of motions in both Houſes, by---. 


different Members, chiefly of the Oppoſition, 
on various ſubjeas of political concern, which 
gave riſe to long and tedious debates ; and 
which being ſucceſſively negatiyed by the in. 
fluence of the Court, it is fruitleſs to particula- 
rie. The moſt remarkable of theſe was a reſolu- 
tion mored by Mr. Gilbert, in the Committee of 
Supply, March 2, that a tax of five ſhillings in 


the pound be laid on penſions and ſalaries ifluing 


out of the Exchequer, during the continuance „ 


the war; which was carried by 100 to 82 voices, 
but, on the report, rejected by 147 1 5 ny. Su 


bill for the excluſion of Contractors from the 


Houſe 
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Houſe of Commons was alſo loſt by a majority of 
two voices only; on the motion of commitment, 
the numbers on the diviſion being 115 to 113. 
Upon the whole, it appeared that the Minority 
gained ſtrength, and a dawn of hope aroſe that 
the reign of the preſent Miniſtry it not be 


immortal. 


On the 3d of June 1778 the Parliament x was 


prorogued, and thanks were returned by the King, 
in his ſpeech, for the zeal ſhewn by Parliament 
in ſupporting the honor of the Crown, and their 


attention to the real intereſts of the Nation, ma- 


nifeſted in the wiſe, juſt, and humane laws which 


had been the reſult of their deliberations.” 
At the eve of a war with F rance, and a war 


with Spain in no very diſtant proſpect, two dif- 
ferent lines of conduct now obviouſly preſented 
themſelves. Either, 1ſt, to withdraw our fleets and 
armies from America, and to direct the whole 


force of the empire againſt. the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, in the hope of ſucceſs ſo deciſive as to ena- 


ble us in the reſult to conclude an advantageous . 
accommodation with America, conſormably to 


the general ideas of Lord Chatham; or, _2dly, 


which would have been infinitely the wiſer, 

though the leſs ſplendid and attractive plan, un- 

reſervedly to recogniſe the independency of Ame- 
rica, which would have opened the way, without 
difficulty, to an immediate and general pacifica- 


tion. 
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tion. But the preſent Miniſters, in the ſame ſpirit 
_ of folly and phrenſy which had invariably marked 
their conduct, determined to adhere to their for- 
mer project of conquering America; contenting 
themſelves with oppoſing fuch part of the gene- 
ral force of the empire as could be ſpared for | 
this ſecondary and inferior purpoſe, to the whole 

undivided ftrength of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
The King of England,” fays the celebrated | 
Monarch of Pruſſia, ſpeaking of the ſtate of 
affairs of Great Britam at this period, who 
fill ated upon the ſyſtem of Bu, combated 


with inflexible obſtinacy the obſtacles which on 


all fides preſented themſelves. Infenfible to the 
miſeries and misfortunes of his people, he only 


. became, in conſequence of the reſiſtance he met 


with, the more eager for the accompliſhment „ 
his projects. | 
In the beginning of June 1- 1778, the new Com- 
miſſioners, Lord Carliſte, Mr. Ren. and Mr. John- 


ſtone, formerly Governor of Florida, arrived at Phil- 


adelphia, more than a month after the ratifications 
of the treaty between F rance and America had 
been formally exchanged. The reception they 
met with was ſuch as men the moſt oppoſite in 
their politics had foreſeen and ſoretold. Dr. Fer- 
guſon, ſecretary to the commiſſion, was refuſed a 
paitport to C ongreks, and they were compelled to 
ſorward their papers by the common means. The 
Commiſ- 
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Commiſſioners, at the very outſet, made conceſſions 
far greater than the Americans, in their ſeveral pe- 
titions to the King, had requeſted or defired— 
greater indeed than the powers conferred upon 
them by the act ſecmed to authoriſe, Amongſt 
the moſt remarkable of theſe was the engagement 
to agree that no military force ſhould be kept up 
in the different States of America, without the con- 
ſent of the General Congreſs, or of the ſeveral Aſ- 
ſemblies to concur in meaſures calculated to diſ- 
charge the debts of America, and to raiſe the cre- 
dit and value of the paper circulation—to admit of 
| Repreſentatives from the ſeveral States, who ſhould 
have a ſeat and voice in the Parliament of Great 
Britain to eſtabliſh a perfect freedom of legiſla- 
tion and internal government, comprehending 
every privilege ſhort of a total ſeparation of inte- 
reſts, or conſiſtent with that union of force onwhich 
the ſafety of the common religion and int de- 
penis 
Thee papers, hn laid bees the Conte, 
were read with aſtoniſhment and regret ; but from 
the declaration of INDEPENDENCE they had nei- 
ther the will nor the power to recede. An anſwer 
therefore, brief but concluſire, was returned by the 
Preſident, Henry Laurens, declaring, “ that nothing 
but an earneſt deſire to ſpare the Gather afar 
of human blood, could have induced them to read 
a paper containing expreflions o diſreſpectful to 
his 
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bis Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty their ally, or to conſider 


propoſitions ſo derogatory to the honor of an inde- 
pendent nation. The commiſſion, under which 
they act, ſuppoſes the people of America to be ſtill 
ſubjects of the Crown of Great Britain, which is an 
idea utterly inadmiffible.” The Preſident added, 

that he is directed to inform their Excellencies 
of the inclination of Congreſs to peace, notwith- 
ſtanding the unjuſt claims from which this war 


originated, and the ſavage manner in which it had } 


been conducted. They will therefore be ready to 
enter upon the conſideration of a treaty of peace 
and commerce, not inconſiſtent with treaties al- 
ready ſubſiſting, when the King of Great Britain 
ſhall demonſtrate a ſincere diſpoſition for that pur- 
poſe; and the only ſolid proof of this diſpoſition 
will be an explicit acknowledgment of the Inde- 
pendence of the onto os, or r the withdrawing 
his fleets and armies.” 
The Commiſſioners, finding t the daos of nego- 
tiation ſhut againſt them, publiſhed very unwar- 
rantable appeals to the people at large, calculated 
to excite diſcord among the ſeveral Colonies, or 
ſeditious tumults againſt the eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ments. Theſe producing no manner of effect, = 
they promulgated a moſt ſignal valedictory mani- 
feſto, containing a dark and myſterious menace, 
warning the people of America of the total and 
material change which was to take place in the ſu- 
4 ture 
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ture conduct of the war, ſhould they full perſevere 
in their oBSTINACx. 


The Congreſs, who had taken little notice of 
their former addreſſes, were now provoked to pub- 
liſh a counter. manifeſto, in which they ſay, “ If 
our enemies preſume to execute their threats, we 
will take ſuch EXEMPLARY VENGEANCE as ſhall 
deter others from a like conduct.” The Commiſ- 
ſioners now returned to England, after having 
executed their conciliatory commiſſion, in a mode 
which left America in a far worſe ſtate of irritation 
and inflammability than they found it *. The 
Earl of Carlifle had brought with him an order, 


little calculated to add weight to his miſſion, for 


* Governor Johnſtone had very early fallen into extreme dif. | 
grace by an indirect attempt to bribe ſome of the leading Mem- 
bers of the Congreſs; which Aſſembly thereupon paſſed a formal 
reſolution, that they would have no farther intercourſe with him 
in his public capacity, and his name was ac-ordingly omitted in 
the papers ſubſequently addreſſed by the Commiſſioners to the 
Congreſs. This ridiculous and ineffectual overture was made 

through the medium of a Mrs. Ferguſon, who was ſuſpected not 
to have been endowed with all that sEcRECY requiſite to the 

diſcharge of ſo delicate an office. Governor Johnſtone, who, on 

his firſt arrival in America, had complimented the Congreſs in : 
7 high- flown and extravagant terms, on this mortifying expoſure 
changed his language to the loweſt abuſe, The fact, however, 
was clearly aſcertained ; and the Governor, in his ludicrous dif- 
treſs, might be allowed feelingly enough to exclaim, i in the words 
of SHAKESPEAR, 


Let not the heavens hear theſe tell-tale women!“ 


the 
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the immediate evacuation of the city of Philadel- 
phia, and the retreat of the army to New Tork. 
This was a meaſure, however mortifying, which 
was rendered very neceſſary by the departure of a 
ſtrong ſquadron from the port of Toulon in the 
month of April, which was ſuppoſed deſtined for 
the Delawar, and which the naval force under Lord 
Howe was in no condition to oppoſe. 
On the 18th of June the whole Britiſh army 
_ paſſed the Delawar. Some weeks previous to this 
event, General Howe had refigned the command 
to Sir Henry Clinton. Though uniformly in « 
certain degree ſueceſsſul in his enterpriſes, this of- 


ficer acquired little acceſſion of military reputation 


in America. Brave as a ſoldier, but, in the capa- 
city of General, flow, cautious, and indeciſive, he 
deviated into an extreme the oppoſite of General 
Burgoyne, who was cenſured as raſh, preſump- 
tuous, and romantic. The march of the Britiſh 
army through the Jerſeys was not unattended with 
difficulty. Encumbered with an enormous train 
of baggage, extending the length of twelve miles, 
the whole country hoſtile, the bridges broken down 
before, and a vigilant enemy preſſing cloſe behind, 
the utmoſt prudence and circumſpection of the 


new General were neceſſary to make. a vigorous 


and effectual defence againſt thoſe attacks to which 
a retreating army is fo peculiarly expoſed, Inſtead 
of e in a direct route to Brunſwick, the 

General 
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General determined, by bending his march to the 
right, and approaching the ſea-coaſt, at once to 
diſappoint the expectation of the enemy, and to 
avoid the difficulty attending the paſſage of the 
Rariton. 
On the evening of the 27th of 5055 the royal 
army encamped in the vicinity of Monmouth 
Court-Houſe, and early the next morning they 
recommenced their march. Scarcely were they 
in motion when the enemy were diſcovered moving 
in force at ſome diſtance on both flanks. The firſt 
diviſion under General Knyphauſen proceeding 
with the eſcort of carriages to the heights of Mid- 
dletown, the Engliſh commander immediately 
formed his troops, with a view to bring on a ge- 
neral engagement. General Lee, who had been 
ſome time ſince exchanged, advanced with the van 
ol the American army to the attack, in conformity 
to the directions of General Waſhington ; but ſe- 
veral of the brigades under his command being 
thrown into confuſion by an impetuous aſſault of 
the Britiſh cavalry, he ordered a retreat, with a view 
to form anew in an adyantageous poſition behind 
a rayine and moraſs. In the interim General Waſh- 
ington arrived at the head of the main army, and 
expreſſed in firong terms his aſtoniſhment and in- 
dignation at the retrograde motion of the van. Ge- 
neral Lee replied with equal warmth; but in the 


reſult the troops of the van were ordered to form 
Vol. II. 3 5 in 
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in front of the moraſs, where an obſtinate engage 
ment enſued, till the Americans being again worſted 
and broken, General Lee was again under the 
neceſſity of ordering a retreat, which he conducted 
with great ſkill and courage, himſelf being one of 
the laſt who remained on the field. The Britiſh 
light infantry and rangers, in the mean time, who 
had filed off to the left, and attempted an aſſault 
on the American main body, where General Waſh- 
ington commanded in perſon, met with ſuch a re- 
ception as compelled them after repeated efforts 
to deſiſt from the attack; and the day being in- 
tenſely hot, the action, in which the two armies 
appear to have ſuſtained nearly equal loſs, ceaſed, 
from mere wearineſs and fatigue. At midnight 
Sir Henry renewed his march in profound filence, 
and on the goth of June arrived in ſafety at Sandy 
Hook, from whence he paſſed over to New York 
without farther moleſtation. 

The high ſpirit of General Lee ad not, how. | 
ever, brook the language which General Waſhing | 
ton had haſtily uſed, and he wrote him in conſe- 
| quence a paſſionate letter, which occaſioned his 
being put under immediate arreſt ; and a court- 
martial being held upon him for diſobedience of 
; orders, miſbehaviour in action, and diſreſpect to | 

his commander, he was found guilty upon every 

charge, and ſuſpended from all his military com- 
mands for twelye months. It was ſuſpected that 
the 
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the Commander in Chief was not diſpleaſed at the 
diſmiſſal of a man ſo haughty and impracticable ; 
nor did the army, in whoſe eſtimation he had been 
viſibly leflened fince the diſaſter which had be- 
fallen him, appear much to regret his loſs. For 


though the capture of General Lee was merely 
fortuitous, misfortune is in the minds of men nearly 


allied to diſgrace, diſgrace produces contempt, and 


contempt verges towards alienation and hatred. 
No ſooner had Sir Henry Clinton and the army 
evacuated Philadelphia, than Lord Howe prepared 


to fail with the fleet to New York. Repeated 


calms retarded his paſſage down the Delawar, ſo 


that he could not clear the Cape till the evening of 
the 28th of June: and on the 29th his Lordſhip 
reached Sandy Hook, whence he convoyed the 
army to New York. In a few days after the de- 
parture of Lord Howe, Count d Eſtaing arrived 


off the coaſt, and anchored in the night of the 8th 


of July at the mouth of the Delawar; ſo that Lord 
Howe narrowly eſcaped a ſurpriſe, which would 
probably have been attended with very fatal con- 


ſequences. 


On the 11th the F rench fleet, conſiſting of fif- 
teen fail of the line, appeared off Sandy Hook, i. 
: which Lord Howe could oppoſe only eleven ſhips 


of very inferior magnitude and weight of metal. 
Theſe were ranged with great ſkill and judgment 


in the harbor, in full expectation of an attack from ; 
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the French fleet, which ſeemed reſolutely bent 
upon the attempt. But the American pilots on 
board declared it impoſſible for the large ſhips of 


D Eſtaing's ſquadron to paſs the bar; — ſo that after 


eleven days tarriance he failed to Rhode Ifland, in 


order to co-operate with General Sullivan in an en- 
terpriſe againſt Newport. 


The approsch of the French fleet created the 
unpleaſant neceſſity of burning the Orpheus, Lark, 


Juno, and Cerberus frigates ; and of finking the 


Flora and Falcon. The commander of the garri- |} 
fon, Sir Robert Pigot, made every preparation for | 


A vigorous defence; and Lord Howe, being at 


length reinforced by ſeveral ſhips from England 
part of a ſquadron commanded by Admiral Byron, 


tardily diſpatched after the Toulon flect—imme- 


diately ſtood out to ſea, though ſtill inferior in 


force, in order to give battle to the French admiral, 
who ſeemed not unwilling to accept the challenge. 
Aſter much manceuvring for the weather-gage, the 


fleets were ſeparated by a violent tempeſt, by which 
the great ſhips of the French ſquadron were fo 


much damaged that it was deemed by Count 
d'Eſtaing abſolutely neeeflary to ſteer for the port of 
: Boſtop to refit. General Sullivan was in eonſe- 


quence compelled with chagrin and reluctance to 
withdraw his troops from Rhode Iſland. 
Aſter the ſtorm, or rather during the ſtorm, 


when the fury of it had in ſome degree ſubſided, 


the - 
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the Renown of fifty guns, Captain Dawſon, fell 
in with the Languedoc of ninety guns, D'Eſtaing's 
own thip, which had loft both her rudder and her 


maſts, whom he engaged with ſuch advantage as 


to flatter him with the proſpect of an immediate 


capture, when the appearance of ſeveral other ſhips 
ol the ſquadron compelled him to deſiſt. Captain 
Raynor in the Iſis, and Captain Hotham 3 in the 


Preſton, both of fifty guns, fought with great gal- 


 Hlantry the Zele of ſeventy-four, and the Tonnant of 


eighty—but no ſhip on either fide ſtruck her co- 
lors. Lord Howe, with all poſſible expedition, 


followed his antagoniſt to Boſton, in the hope of a 
favorable opportunity of attack; but found the 
French fleet lying in Nantaſket Road, fo well de- 
ended by the forts and batteries erected on the 
points of land and the iſlands adjacent, that it was 
_ adjudged abfolutely impracticable. Soon after 
this (October 1778) Lord Howe quitted the com- 
mand to Admiral Gambier, having acquired in the 


_ eourſe of the campaign much reputation by bis {kil- 


ful and vigorous exertions in a Atuation n, 


critical and hazardous. 


The projects of Count &Eſtaing being hs. 
tually diſconcerted in America, he failed in the ä 


beginning of November to the Weſt Indies, in 
order to ſecond the operations of the Marquis 
de Bouille, Governor of Martinico, who had al- 
ready captured the important iſland of Dominique, 
py Ol to 
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to which he granted terms ſo favorable that the 

inhabitants had little reaſon to regret the change 
of maſters. On the very fame day that the French 
flect- left Boſton, a detachment of five thouſand 
troops under convoy of a ſmall ſquadron com- 
manded by Commodore Hotham, ſailed from Sandy 
Hock, and arrived, fortunately without encounter- 
ing the enemy in their courſe, at Barbadoes, De- 
cember 10 (1778). Without ſuffering the troops 
to diſembark, an expedition was immediately re- 
ſolved upon againſt the iſland of St. Lucia, where 
on the 13th a landing was effected. By the actiye 


exertions of General Meadows and Admiral Bar- 


rington, upon whom the command had now de- 
volved, ſeveral of the advanced poſts were carried, 
when Count d'Eſtaing appeared in view with a 
far ſuperior force, having on board a large body of 
troops, with which he hoped to effect the entire 
reduction of the Engliſh iſlands, The ſquadron 
of Admiral Barrington conſiſted only of three ſhips 
of the line, two of fifty guns, and three frigates, 
vw hich he ſtationed acroſs the entrance of the Ca- 
- reenage, ſupported by ſev eral batteries erected on 
| ſhore. On the morning of the 1 5th of December 
the French Admiral bore down with ten ſail of the 
line, but met with ſo gallant a reception that he 
thought proper in a ſhort time to draw off, In the 
afternoon he renewed the attack with his whole 
ſquadron, and a fur ous s cannonade, directed chiefly 


1 againſt 
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againſt Admiral Barrington's diviſion, was kept up 
for ſeveral hours, without making any impreſſion 
upon the Engliſh line; and the French Admiral 


was again obliged to deſiſt from his attack. He 
now landed a body of five thouſand troops, and 
putting himſelf at their head marched with great 


_ reſolution to the aſſault of the Britiſh lines: but 
they were received by General Meadows with the 


ſame determined valor as they had before expe- 


rienced from Admiral Barrington ; and being re- 


pulſed with great loſs, the Count re-embarked his 
troops, and left the iſland to its fate. It ſoon after 
ſurrendered to the Britiſh arms on honorable terms 

of capitulation, and this conqueſt was conſidered as 
much more than an equivalent for the loſs of Do- 


minique. 


On the continent 1 America the war Rill b 
raged with dreadful and unremitted malignity. In 
conſequence of the horrid mode of warfare adopted 
by the Court of Great Britain, which in the midſt 
of pleaſure and feſtivity iſſued its orders to deſolate 
and deſtroy, an expedition was undertaken by a Co- 
lonel Butler, in conjunction with one Brandt, an 
half Indian by birth, and a man beyond example 
cruel and ferocious, againſt the beautiful and flou- | 
riſhing ſettlement of Wyoming. This was an in- 


fant riſing colony, ſituated on the eaſtern branch 


_ of the Suſquchanna, conſiſting of eight townſhips, 


in a country and climate luxuriantly fertile. 
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In the month of July 1778 the enemy appeared 
in force to the number of about ſixteen hundred 
men, of whom about one-fourth were Indians, and 
immediately inveſted the fort. The Commandant, 
knowing its inability to make any effectual defence, 
diſpatched a flag to Colonel Butler, to know what 
terms he would grant on a ſurrender ; to which he 
| replied in two words, THE HATCHET. The gar- 
riſon, though reſolute to ſell their lives as dear as 
pPoſſible, were ſoon overpowered; and the ſavage 
conquerors, after gratifying their infernal rage bya 
moſt bloody military execution, ſhut up the re- 
mainder in the barracks, to which they ſet fire, and 
conſumed the whole in one general blaze. The 
_ entire ſettlement was now delivered up to all the 
| horrors of Indian barbarity, of which the. detail is 
not to be endured. A terreſtrial paradiſe was in a 
ſhort time converted into a frightful waſte; and 
men, women, and children underwent one com- 
mon butchery, in all the poſſible varieties of tor-= 
ture. A Provincial officer, of the name of Bedlock, 7 
being ſtripped naked, had his body ſtuck full of 
ſharp pine ſplinters; and a heap of knots of the 
ſame wood being then piled around him, the whole 
was ſet on fire—two other officers alſo, Captains 
Ranſey and Durgie, being thrown alive into the 
flames. Such are the accurſed conſequences of 
that princely ambition which is exalted ſo high 
above the leyel of common life as to admit of no 
2 _n_ 
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ſympathy with human miſery. Feeling deeply for 


the honor of Britain, a veil has been perhaps too 
partially caſt over the enormities committed by the 
Indians employed in the northern expedition, and 


in other parts of the continent. There are indeed 


degrees of human depravity and wickedneſs crea- 


tive of ſenſations which no tongue c can expreſs, and 


no language impart“. 
Jo deſcend to what muſt be regarded as an au- 


thorized and civilized mode of warfare, it is neceſ- 


ſary to mention that Major General Grey, an of- 


ficer who had repeatedly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


his military {kill and courage, was detached in the 


month of September from New York on an expedi- 
tion to a place called Fair-Haven, on the coaſt 
of New England, where he deſtroyed about ſe- 
venty ſail of ſhipping, together with the magazines, 
wharfs, ſtores, &c.; and procceding to Martha's 
Vineyard, a beautiful ifland in the vicinity, he car- 

ried off an immenſe booty in oxen and ſheep, 
which afforded a welcome ſupply | to the N at 


New York. 


SM They x ax who count it glorious to ſubdue 

By conqueſt far and wide, to over-run 

Large countries—deſerving freedom more 

Than thoſe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin whereſoe'er they rove, 

And all the flouriſhing works of peace deſtroy 
Tben ſwell with 2 and mult be titled Gops.“ 

MiL rox. 
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In a ſhort time after this, the ſame officer, act- 
ing under the direction of Lord Cornwallis, ſur- 
priſed in the night, afleep and naked, a regiment 
of American light-horfe, ſtationed near the right 
bank of the North River. Quarter being refuſed, 
and the men wholly incapable of reſiſtance, a ter- 
rible execution took place, which the Congreſs | in 
a ſubſequent remonſtrance ſerupled not to ſtigma» 
tize as © a maflacre in cold blood.” A ſimilar en- 
terpriſe was undertaken with ſimilar ſucceſs by 
Captain Ferguſon, againſt a detached corps of Pu- 
lawſki's legion of light infantry; and the Americans 
were not a little embarraſſed to conjecture what 
thoſe worſe extremes of war could be, which the 
manifeſto of the Commiſſioners menaced them with 
in the future conduct of it. 1 
An undertaking of greater importance was now 
determined upon by Sir Henry Clinton, who de- 
tached a conſiderable body of troops under the 
command of Colonel Campbell, convoyed by a 
fuadron under Sir Hyde Parker, to attempt the 
recovery of the province of Georgia—General 
Prevoſt, Governor of Eaſt Florida, having at the 
ſame time orders to co-operate with them. On the 
23d of December 1778, the whole armament ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Savannah. The force 
which that weak and infant colony was able to 
oppoſe to the invaders was ſoon diſperſed, and the 
town of Savannah fell of courſe into the hands of 
the 
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the victors. General Prevoſt ſoon after arriving 
with a large re-inforcement, took upon him the 
command of the whole. 


From this ſketch of the campaign of 1778 in 
America, it is now expedient to advert to the ſitua- 
tion of affairs in Europe. When a war with France 
appeared inevitable, Admiral Keppel, an officer of 
diſtinguiſhed merit and reputation, but wholly un- 
connected with the preſent Miniſters, was, on the 
perſonal and urgent ſolicitation of the King, pre- 
vailed on to accept the command of the channel 
fleet, though, as he himſelf obſerved, © his forty 
years ſervices were not marked by any favor from 
the Crown, except that of its confidence in the 
time of danger.“ The admiral, at parting, might 
with propriety have ſaid to his Sovereign, as Ma- 
rechal Villars to Lovis XIV. «I go to fight your 
Majeſty's enemies, and leave mine in your cloſet.” 
On the 13th of June the admiral failed from 
St. Helen's with twenty ſhips of the line, and at 
the entrance of the Bay of Biſcay he fell in with 
the Licorne and the Belle Poule, two French fri- 
gates. Through that feebleneſs and indeciſion of 
counſels which prevailed at this period in the Britiſh 
Cabinet, the admiral had no poſitive orders as to 
the commiſſion or avoidance of actual hoſtilities, 
but was inveſted with an unmeaning and, as to 
himſelf, dangerous diſcretion of acting according 
: tO 
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to circumſtances. Perceiving, the frigates intent 
on taking an accurate ſurvey of his fleet, he thought 
"It expedient to fire a gun in order to compel them 
to bring-to; and on their refuſal to obey the ſig- 
nal a chace enſued, when the Licorne, after wan- 
tonly diſcharging a whole broadſide, ſtruck to the 
America of ſeventy-ſour guns. The Belle Poule, 
after a warm engagement with the Arethufa, eſ- 
caped by running on ſhore. The Pallas alſo, 
another French frigate, was in the mean time cap- 
tured and detained. From the papers found on 
board theſe frigates, the admiral diſcovered to his 
inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment that the French fleet, 
luying in Breſt water, amounted to no lefs than 
thirty-two fail of the line: he was therefore under 
the immediate neceſſity of returning to port for a 
reinforcement ; and, on tranſmitting accounts of 
his proceedings to Government, he received no 
intimation of approbation or diſapprobation. 
On the gth of July, however, he was enabled 
again to fail with twenty-four ſhips, and was ſoon 
afterwards joined by ſix more. In a few days he 
came in fight of the French fleet, commanded by 
NI. d'Orvilliers, who ſeemed, on perceiving the 
English fleet nearly equal in force, inclined to 
avoid an engagement; but the wind changing 
ſome points in favor of the Engliſh, they gained ] 
ſo much upon the enemy that an engagement be- 
came inevitable, and the French ranging in order 


of 
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of battle, but on the oppoſite tack, the fleets paſſed 
each other about noon in a diagonal direction. 
The action, though very warm, was conſequently 
partial; but the Engliſh admiral having in a ſhort 
time ſufficiently repaired his damages, made the 
proper ſignals for the van and rear diviſions to take 
their reſpective ſtations. This order was inſtantly 
obeyed by Sir Robert Harland, of the van ; but 
Admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer, of the rear or blue 
diviſion, who had fallen a great way to lecward, 
took no notice whatever of the ſignals. Admiral 
Keppel, after waiting perhaps too long, ſent the 


Fox frigate at five o'clock with peremptory direc- 


tions to Sir Hugh Palliſer, to bear down into his 
wake in order to renew the engagement. Sir 
Hugh anſwered, © that he was knotling and ſplicing, 

but would obey the order as ſoon as poſſible.” 

At fix o'clock the commander threw out ano- 
ther ſignal for aLL $11Ps to come into their ſta- 
tions; and at ſeven o'clock, wearied with expec- 
tation, he threw out a third ſignal, for each parti- 
cular ſhip of the blue diviſion to come into her 

ſtation in the line but all to no purpoſe, and the 
day finally cloſed before Sir Hugh Palliſer rejoined 

his commander. In the night the French made 
fail for their own coaſt, and in the morning ſcarcely 
were the rearmoſt ſhips diſcernible from the top- 
maſt heads of the Englith fleet. Admiral Keppel 
therefore returned to Portſmouth to refit ; but his 


public 
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public letter, containing an account of this tranf. 
action, occaſioned great ſpeculation—his defire to 
ſcreen the miſconduct of the admiral of the blue 
inducing him to give ſuch a relation of this en- 
gagement as ſeemed to imply great impropriety 
of behaviour in the commander himſelf. For no 
_ reaſon whatever was affigned for not renewing the 


engagement in the afternoon, except the expecta- : 


tion of the admiral, © that the F rench would ue 
it out handſomely the next day.” 7 
It was impoſtible that the truth ſhould not in 
ſome degree tranſpire ; and a well written letter 
appearing ſome time afterwards in the public 
prints, ſeverely reflecting on the conduct of Sir 
Hugh Palliſer, that officer thought proper to re- 
quire from the commander in chief a formal dif- 
arowal of the charges it contained, and a public 
juſtification of his character. This the commander 
abſolutely and indignantly declining, the vice-ad- 
miral immediately exhibited articles of accuſation 
againſt Admiral Keppel, for miſconduct and ne- 
glect of duty on the 27th of July (1778), although 
he had in the month of October a ſecond time 


| failed with Admiral Keppel, and had never before 


this ſo much as wW hiſpered a W ord to his prejudice. . 


The Lords of the Admiralty, to the aſtoniſhment . 


of the nation, without the leaſt heſitation, and even 
with apparent alacrity and ſatisfaction, fixed a day 
for the trial of the Commander in Chief; the reſult 

— ed 
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of which was in the higheſt degree honorable to 
that brave and injured officer, who was not only 
unanimouſly acquitted by the court-martial, but 
received the thanks of both Houſes of Parliament 
for his ſervices. Sir Hugh Palliſer afterwards de- 
i manded a court- martial upon himſelf, which ter- 
minated i in a flight cenſure only ; ; but the reſent- 
ment of the public was ſo great that it was deemed 
expedient by the Miniſters to accept his ſucceſſive 
_ reſignations of his place at the Board of Admiralty, 
his Lieutenant-Generalſhip of Marines, his Go- 
vernment of Scarborough Caſile, and to permit 
him to vacate his ſeat in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The acquittal of Admiral Reppel was ce- 
lebrated with illuminations and rejoicings in all 
parts of the kingdom; and the houſes of Lord 
Sandwich and Sir Hugh Palliſer were inſulted by 
the populace, and the demolition of them with 
difficulty prevented. 
The ready acquieſcence of the Board of Admi- 
: ralty i in the appointment of the court-martial, on 
a charge ſo groſsly invidious and unjuſt, gave the 
higheſt diſguſt to the officers of the navy. A 


ſtrong memorial was preſented to his Majeſty on 


the ſubject by the Duke of Bolton, figned by twelve 
TE admirals, with the venerable Hawke at their head, 
ſſtating to his Majeſty, in ſtrong colors, the ruinous 


conſequences which the precedent now introduced 
would inevitably bring upon all naval ſervice and 
diſejpline 
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diſcipline. © If,” ſaid theſe gallant defenders of 

their country,” we had conceived that this Board 
had no legal uſe of their reaſon in a point of ſuch 
delicacy and importance, we ſhould have known 
on what terms we ſerved ; but we never did ima- 
gine it poſſible that we were to receive orders from, 

and be accountable to, thoſe who by law were re- 
duced to become mere paſlive inſtruments to the 
poſſible i ignorance, malice, or treachery of any in- 
dividual, who might think fit to diſarm his Ma- 
jeſty's navy of its beſt and higheſt officers. We 

conceive it to be diſreſpectful to the laws of our 
country, to ſuppoſe them capable of ſuch manifeſt 
injuſtice and abſurdity.” _ 

The only part of Admiral Keppel s conduct really 
culpable appears to have proceeded from that ex- 
ceſs of deference and reſpect for Sir Hugh Palliſer, 
which prevented his adopting thoſe daring and 
deciſive meaſures the occaſion called for, in order 
to improve in the moſt effectual manner an op- 


portunity of which he had little reaſon to expect 


the return. The courage of Sir Hugh Palliſer had 
been on many occaſions too conſpicuous to be 
queſtioned; but that principle of envy, ſo power- 
ful in ſome minds, could not endure that a man 
whom he regarded in the light of a rival ſhould 
acquire ſuch an addition of fame and ſuperiorit7 
as muſt have reſulted from a complete and decided 
victory. 
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The $£8810N commenced on the 26th of No- 
vember 1778. The ſpeech from the throne was 
loud in complaint of © the unexampled and unpro- 
voked hoſtility of the Court of France; and regret 
was expreſſed that the efforts which had been 
made for diſappointing the malignant deſigns of 
the enemy had not been attended with all the 
ſucceſs which the juſtice of the cauſe, and the vi- 

gorcous exertions which had been made, ſeemed to 
promiſe.” The addrefles of both Houſes, in the 
_ uſual ſtyle of duty and loyalty, were carried by great 
majorities. But in a ſhort time the attention of 
Parliament was attracted by a motion made by the 
Marquis of Rockingham, That an humble addreſs 
be preſented to his Majeſty, to expreſs the diſplea- 
| ſure of the Houſe at the manifeſto iſſtied under the! 
ſeal of the American Commiſſioners on the 3d day 
of October laſt; and to acquaint his Majeſty with 
the ſenſe of this Houſe, that the ſaid Commiſſioners 
had no authority whatſoever under the AQ of 
Parliament, in virtue of which they were appointed, 
to make ſuch declaration; and humbly y beſeeching 
that the ſaid manifeſto be publicly diſavowed by 5 
bis Majeſty.“ The noble mover, in the courſe = 
an able and excellent ſpeech, addreſſed himſelf 8 
the Bisgors in a manner peculiarly ſtriking. | He T 
obſerved that © the nature and principle of the war 
were entirely changed. The right reverend Bench, 
relying on the aſſurances of Miniſters, might ori- 
VoI. II. 5 Y- ginally 
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ginally have believed its motives honorable, and 
its object eaſily attainable; but the ſame Miniſters 
now declared to all the world, that a totally new 
ſyſtem of policy was adopted, America was relin- 
quiſhed, and a new ſpecies of war denounced, tend. 
ing merely and avowedly to revenge, ſlaughter, and 
univerſal deſtruction. The ſimple votes of their 
Lordſhips on this occaſion would at once fully ex- 
preſs their deteſtation of the inhuman ſyſtem in 
queſtion, and, in conjunction with thoſe of the 

Temporal Lords who entertained the ſame ſenti- 
ments, would fully oby jute its effects.“ After a ve- 
hement debate, in which the Miniſters endea- 
vored, by refinements of explanation, to palliate 
what no one dared explicitly to defend, the motion 
was negatived by a majority of 71 to 37 Peers, 31 
of w hom joined in a proteſt of UNCOMMON energy Z 
and ability. de public law of nations,” ſaid their 
Lordſhips, © in affirmance of the dictates of nature 
and the precepts of religion, forbids us to reſort to 
5 the extremes of war upon our OW n opinion of their 


= expediency, or i in any caſe to carry on war for the 


purpoſe of defolation. W e ure ſhocked to ſee the 
firit law of nature, ſelf⸗ preſervation, perverted 
and abuſed i into a prineiple deſtructive of all other 
laws. Thoſe objects of war which cunuot be com- 
paſted by! fair and honorable h z;0ſtility, ought not to 
be compaſſed at all. An end that has no means 
but ſuch as are unla; vful, is an unlawful end.“ It 


OT 
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is painful to remark, that the name of one Bi— 
ſhop only, the venerable Shipley of St. Aſapb, 
is to be found in the long and illuſtrious train of 
ſignatures affixed to this memorable proteſt ; 
which, if it wanted any other recommendation to 
notice than its own intrinſic merit, might with 
pride recount the names of a Rockingham, 2 
Camden, a Portland, an Effingham, a Harcourt, 
and many others, inferior neither in wiſdom nor in 
virtue to any which this age or country could 
boaſt. 
Some time after the Chriſtmas roceſs, Mr. Fox 
moved a vote of cenſure upon Lord Sandwich, 
for ſending Admiral Keppel, with twenty ſhips 
of the line only, to a ſtation off the coaſt of 
France, thereby hazarding the ſafety of the king- 
dom, the Breſt fleet confiſting at that time of thir- 
ty-two ſhips of the line, beſides a great ſuperiority 
of frigates. Mr. Fox ſaid, if the preſent motion 
was carried, he ſhould follow it with another, for | 
the removal of the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty. ; 
T his Nobleman had deſervedly incurred the pub- 
lic reſentment. and odium by the countenance 
de had given to the late proſecution of Admiral 
Keppel. Of this he now felt the effect; the mo- 
tion of cenſure being negatived, in a very full 
Houſe, by a majority of 34 voices only. Encou- 
_ raged by the unaccuſtomed ſtrength of the mino- 
rity on this occaſion, Mr. Fox in a few days moved, 
E i IO: That 
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That the ſtate of the Navy, at the breaking out 
of the preſent war, was inadequate to the exigen- 
cies of the ſervice.” This motion he enforced in 
| a ſpeech of ſingular ability. In the courſe of the 
debate, Lord Howe declared his reſolution to de- 
cline all future ſervice, ſo long as the preſent Mi- 
niſters continued in office. A deciſive experience 
had taught him, that, beſides riſquing his honor 
and profeſſional character in ſuch an attempt, he 
could not, under ſuch counſels, render any eſſen- 
tial ſervice to his country. The whole force of 
the Miniſtry being exerted to parry this attack, 
the motion was at length rejected, by a majority 
of 246 to 174 voices. 
Is indulgence ſhewn in the laſt ſeſſion to the 
Roman Catholics, made the refuſal of the claim 
of the Proteſtant Diflenters appear ſo extremely 
invidious on the part of the Court, that it was 
judged 1 improper longer to diſcourage the applica- 
tion for their relief; and on the motion of Sir 
Henry Houghton, ſeconded by Mr. Frederic 
Montague, a bill for that purpoſe was brought in, 
and paſſed through both Houſes with very trivial 
oppolition. The debate in the Houſe of Lords 
was, however, rendered memorable, by a very re- - 
markable ſpeech. of Dr. Shipley, Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, the friend and diſciple of Hoa pLEX, and 
on whom the mantle of that illuſtrious prelate 
ſeemed in an eſpecial manner to have deſcended. 


His 
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His Lordſhip expreſſed © his moſt cordial acqui- 
eſcence in the repeal of thoſe penal laws which 
had long been the diſgrace of the National 
Church :—he objected only to the condition an- 
nexed to the repeal—-the 1Mpos1TION of a Con- 
feſſion of Faith, however ſhort and general and 
true—ſuch as he hoped he ſhould have the virtue, 
if called upon, to ſeal with his blood. But his 
Lordſhip abſolutely diſclaimed, for himſelf, any au- 
thority civil or ſacred to impoſe this creed upon 
other men. By ſuch impoſition the preſent bill, 
which profeſſes to repeal all former penal laws, is 
converted into a penal law itſelf ; for thoſe who. 
do not ſubſcribe the declaration ſtill remain liable 5 
to all the old penalties. The truth contained in 
the declaration, viz. That the Seriptures are the 
revealed will of Gov, and the rule of faith and 
practice, was indeed acknowledged by every 
Proteſtant. But ſuppoſing the exiſtence of any 
ſect of Chriſtians who ſhould reject our Canon of 
Scripture, who ſhould build their faith on the baſis 
of tradition, or on the ſuppoſed illuminations of 
the Spirit, would you, my Lords, perſecute them 
for believing Chriſtianity upon arguments that ſuit 


their own underſtandings * Such men would un- 


doubtedly be in error, but error in religion is the 
very ground and ſubject of toleration. The evils 
reſulting from this declaration are not however 
confined to pollibilitics. Many of the moſt emi- 
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nent of the Diſſenting Miniſters—men highly 


deſerving eſteem for their ſcience, their literature, 
their critical ſtudy of the Scriptures, for their ex-. 
cellent writings in defence of Chriſtianity, as well 
as of the civil and religious rights of mankind ;— | 
men, whom it would be no diſparagement to 
this Bench to acknowledge as friends and brethren, 
engaged in the ſame honorable and arduous taſk 
of inſtructing the world in the ways of happi- 


85 neſs: ſuch men as theſe, my Lords, if the clauſe 


in queſtion be enacted and carried into execution, d 
will not even be tolerated. Declaring, us they 
have invariably done, againſt all human authority 
in matters of religion, and holding it as a firſt 
principle of Proteſtantiſm, that no church has a 
right to impoſe its own articles of faith upon 
others, they conceive that an acquieſcence in 
this declaration would imply a recognition of that 
claim which they are bound as Chriſtians and Pro- 
teſtants to reſiſt. It is the duty of Magiſtrates, it 
is indeed the very end of Magiſtracy, to protect al 
men in the enjoyment of their natural rights, of 
which the free exerciſe of their religion is one of 
the firſt and beſt. All hiſtory, my Lords, is full of 
the miſchieſs occaſioned by the want of toleration ; 
but no one has ever yet pretended to ſhew that 
any public evils have been occaſioned by tolera- 
tion. At a meeting of the Right Rev. Bench, 
where I had the honor to be preſent, it was 
aſked, 
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aſked, whether the clauſe in queſtion was ever in- 
tended to be put in execution ?* It was anſwered, 
No, there was no ſuch intention.” I aſked then, 
and I afk now,“ What was the uſe of making 
laws that were never to be executed ?? To une 
uſeleſs and inſignificant laws, is not to exerciſe au- 
thority, but to degrade it; it is a vain, idle, and 
inſolent parade of legiſlation : and yet, my Lords, 

would to Gop the four laſt ſhameful and miſera- 

ble years had been employed in making ſuch laws 

as theſe! this wretched country might {till have 

been ſafe, and perhaps once more might have been 
happy. But, my Lords, let us for a moment con- 
ſider to w hom this power of preſcribing Articles 
of F aith is to be confided: undoubtedly this 
holy depoſit t cannot fail to be lodged where we 
have placed every thing elſe that is great and 

good the honor, the intereſt, the ſtrength, and 
revenues of the nation ALL are placed in the 
keeping of the Mix ISTRx. Perhaps, my Lords, 
there might be Miniſters, to whoſe management 


none who have the leaſt value for their religion 


would chooſe to confide it. One might naturally 


aſk a Miniſter for a good penſion, or a good on- 


tract, or a place at Court; but hardly any one 
would think of making intereſt with them for a 
place | in Hzavexn. What I now ſay applies only 
to future bad Miniſters, for of the preſent Ad- 
mi iniſtration 1 moſt firmly believe that ey are 
„ ny - 
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fully as capable of defining Articles of Faith as of 
directing the Councils of the State. The ruling 
party is always very liberal in- beſtowing the title of 
Schiſmatic and Heretic on thoſe who differ from 
them in religion, and in repreſenting them as 
dangerous to the State. My Lords, the contrary 
is the truth. Thoſe who are uppermoſt, and 
have the power, are the men who do the miſ- 
chief, while the Schiſmatics only ſuffer and com- 
plain. Aſk, who has brought the affairs of this 
country into the preſent calamitous ſtate? Who 
are the men that have plundered and depopulated 
Bengal? Who are they that have turned a whole 


continent, inhabited by friends and kindred, into 


our bittereſt enemies? Yes! they who have ſhorn 
the firength and cut off the right arm of Britain, 
were all members of the ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 
all orthodox men. I am not afraid of thoſe ten- 
der and ſcrupulous conſciences who are over- 
cautious of proſeſling or believing too much: i 
. they are fincerely in the wrong, I forgive mo | 
errors, and reſpect their integrity. he men J 
am afraid of, are the men who believe every thing, 
and ſubſcribe every thing, and w. ho vor for ever y 
- thing.” '—Upon the w hole, it appears but too evi- 
dent, that the final ſucceſs of the bill, rom which 
the objectionable clauſe was not ſuffered to be 
expunged, mult be attributed not to the candor and 
equity of the Court, but to the general ſpirit and 
| on temper 
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temper of the times, which were at this period 
happily and ſtrongly at variance w th the —— of 


perſecution and intolerance. 


A far more doubtful and difficult ſubject | 


of diſcuſſion preſented itſelf, in contemplat- 


ing the ſtate political and commercial of the 


kingdom of Ireland; which, by the continu- 
ance of the preſent ruinous war, was now re- 
duced to the moſt extreme and urgent diſtreſs. 


Lord Newhaven, in concert with various other 
reſpectable members particularly connected with 

that kingdom, attempted to revive the propo- 
fitions of the laſt year with ſome new modifica- 


tions, but without effect. At length it was car- 


ried by a ſmall majority to repeal that clauſe in 
the Act of Navigation in favor of Ireland, by which 
ſhips coming from the Weſt Indies were compelled 


to bring their cargocs directly to England. But 


this indulgence being oppoſecl by the commercial 
cities of England, on a ſubſequent motion for the 


Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee, the Mi- 
niſter declared himſelf adverſe to the meaſure, and 
it was finally loſt by a majority of four voices. 
A third motion by Mr. Fox, e for the re- 


10 moval of the Earl of Sandwich from bis Majeſty 8 


5 perſon and councils ſor ever, was negatived by 221 


voices to 118. The Howzs, impatient of the 
obloquy thrown upon them by the partiſans of the 


Court, had earneſtly ſolicited a parliamentary en- 


quiry into their conduct in America; to which the 


Miniſter 
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Miniſter at length very reluctantly aſſented. A 
multitude of papers were in conſequence laid upon 
the table; and the Houſe reſolving itſelf into a 
Committee of Enquiry, Lord Cornwallis, Sir 


Charles Grey, Sir Guy Carleton, and various other 
officers of high reputation who had ſerved in Ame- 
rica, were examined at the bar of the Houſe ; 
and the reſult of a long and tedious inveſtigation 
was in general, © That the force ſent to America 
was at no time equal to the ſubjugation of that 


continent ; that the people of America were almoſt 
unanimous in their enmity and reſiſtance to Great 


Britain ; that the nature of the country w 'as be- 
yond any other difficult and impracticable for 
military operations; and that there was no fairer 
proſpect of ſucceſs, in any ſubſequent attempt at 
en than in thoſe which had been already 
male.“ On the 29th of June 1779, the Commit- 
tee was ſuddenly diſſolved without coming to a 


ſingle reſolution on any part of the buſineſs. 
In the Houſe of Lords, the Earl of Briſtol 


moved an Addreſs to the King, ſimilar to that 
Of Mr. Fox, for the removal of the Earl of Sand- 
wich. His Lordſhip ſupported this motion in 
a ſpeech. containing a very extenſive diſplay of 


political and profeſſional knowledge. This No- 


bleman affirmed, « that about ſeven millions more 
money had been allotted for the ſupport and 


increaſe of our Navy during the laſt ſeven years, 
than in any former equal period; and that, dur- 
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ing this time, the decreaſe and decline of the na- 
vy had been in an inverſe ratio to the exceſs of 
the expenditure, While ſuch has been the un- 
bounded liberality of Parliament; what, exclaim- 
ed the Noble Lord, is become of our navy! ? or, if 


there is no navy, what is become of our money?“ 


The motion was rejected by 78 voices to 39. 


Notwithſtanding theſe repeated acquittals, the re- 


putation of Lord Sandwich ſuffered not a little, by 
this ſucceſſion of attacks, in the eſtimation of the 


public. A ſhort time before the prorogation, a 
| Royal Meſſage was ſomewhat unexpectedly deli- 
vered to both Houſes, on a ſubject of the high- 

eſt importance, informing them, that .a Manifeſto : 
had been preſented to his Majeſty by the Count 8 
d' Almodovar, Ambaffador of the King of Spain, 
containing a declaration of hoſtility on the part of 


the Catholic King, who had in conſequence or- 


dered his Ambaſſador to depart without taking 5 
leave. The diſcloſure of this alarming event, ſo 
long predicted by the Minority, called forth al! 
: their powers of eloquence and invective. The Mi- 
niſters were reminded of their blindneſs, obſtinacy, 5 
and incredulity on this ſubjeci—of the contempt _ 
with which they had treated every warning of 
danger and of their repeated and triumphant de- 5 
clarations « that Spain could have no intereſt in 


joining our enemies Spain had colonies of her 
Own, and would not ſet ſo bad an example as to 
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afford aid or ſuccor to our rebellious colonies. 
The honor, ſincerity, and fidclity of the Court of 
Spain were held up as facred, and thus were Par- 
hament and the Nation kept in a conſtant ſtate of 
_ deluſion until they were awakened from their 
dream by the imminence of the impending ruin.“ 
The Addreſs, however, containing the fulleſt aſ- 
ſurances of ſupport, was unanimouſly agreed to. 
But a ſubſequent motion of Lord John Cavendiſh, 
for the withdrawment of the troops from America, 
Was evaded by a queſtion of adjournment. 
In conſequence of the acknowledged neceſſity of 
new and unprecedented exertions, a plan wasformed 
by the Miniſter for augmenting the militia to dou- 
ple the actual number: and a bill for that purpolc 
patiec the Commons without difficulty, but met 
with an unexpected] oppoſition with the Lords, and 
on a diviſion the compuliory clauſe was thrown out 
by a majority of 39 to 22 voices; the Lord Prefi- 
deut Lord Gower, aud both the Sceretaries of 
State, giving their votes againſt it. A ſolitary Pro- 
viſion for railing volunteer companies only remain- 
cd ; and in this ſtate it was returned to the Com- 
mons, to the great chagrin of the Miniſter, who 


openly pomplained of the deſertion of his colleagues 


in office; nor was his mortification leſſened by 
the PEE of the Oppoſition, who remarked, that 
the diſumon and diſcord which the Adminiſtration 
had been the means of tpreading throughout the 
empire, 
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empire, had now ſeized the Cabinet, and was 


equally viſible amongſt themſelves. 

On the zd of July the King cloſed the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech, in which his Majeſty mentioned it 
as a happy omen of the ſucceſs of his arms, that 


the increaſe of difficulties ſeemed only to augment 


the courage and conſtancy of the nation. The 
Memorial of Count d'Almodovar, and a long 


7 juſtificatory Manifeſto ſubſequently publiſhed by 
the Court of Madrid, \ were filled with heavy com- 


plaints of the conduct of the Engliſh Court for 


| ſeveral years paſt, though certainly grounded on 
no ſolid reaſon; the King of England truly affirm- 
ing in his meſſage to Parliament, That with re- 
gard to Spain he had nothing to reproach him- 
ſelf with; and that his defire to cultivate peace 
and amity with that power had been uniform and 
ſincere.” The Court of Madrid pretended, that 


the inſults and mcredible violences offered to the 


Spaniſh traders by England from the year 1776 
to the beginning of the preſent year 1779, were 


no Jeſs than 86 in number, ſince which other in- 


ſults and injuries had been offered; ſo that the 

whole amount aroſe to the preciſe and full com- 
5 plement of one hundred. The only circumſtance 
really important and intereſting in this ſingular 

Manifeſto, is the diſcovery that the mediation of 


Spain had been offered and accepted by Great | 
Britain and France ſoon after the commencement 
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of hoſtilities, and that a negotiation between theſe 
two Courts had been actually carried on for the 
ſpace of eight months. 

On the 14th of September, immediately ſubſe- 
quent to the arrival of the Count d'Almodovar in 
London, Lord Weymouth declared to his Excel- 
lency, that the King of England moſt ſincerely 
deſired to terminate the preſent war, by the me- 


diation of his Catholic Majeſty. In conſequence |} 


of which, the King of Spain, after much diſ- 
cuſſion, propoſed a general truce for a term of 


Fears, in order to allow time for the final accom- 


modation of differences. In his ultimatum of the 
3d of April 1778, he offered the city of Madrid 
for the holding of a General Congreſs for this pur- 
pole, to which the Colonies ſhould be admitted 
to ſend Commiſſioners, and in the mean time to 
be treated as an Independent Power; and that a 
general diſarming ſhould take place within 155 
month in Europe, and four months in America; 3 
his Catholic Majeſty offering at the ſame time his 
| guarantee of the definitive treaty. The Manifeſto | 
ſtates, That the Court of London objected to re- 
cognizing the Independency of America during 


5 the continuance of the truce; and it forcibly _ 


urges, as a thing very extraordinary, and even ridi- 


culous, that the Miniſter, Lord North, had, not- 


withſtanding this objection, propoſed in the Eng- 
liſh Houſe of Commons that the Congreſs ſhould = 
be 
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be treated with as the Plenipotentiaries of Indepen- 
dent States, on the very proviſo ſuggeſted by Spain, 
that this conceſſion ſhould not be underſtood to 


_ preclude the ſubſequent poſſible relinquiſhment of 


that independency. The Convention of Sara- 
toga, the cartel ſettled for the exchange of pri- 
ſoners, the nomination of Commiſſioners to fup- 
plicate the Americans for peace at their own doors, 
are, it is aflerted, real and unequivocal acknow- 
ledgements of the Independency of America. 
The Engliſh nation itſelf is appealed to by his Ca- 


tholic Majeſty: whether theſe acts are more 


conſonant with the dignity of the Britiſh Crown, 


than would be the granting, at the interceſſion of 


his Catholic Majeſty, a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities 


for the adjuſtment of differences, and the treat- 


ing them in this interval as Independent States.“ 


Nevertheleſs the Englith Court poſitively refuſed, 


as the Manifeſto proceeds to affirm, its aſſent to the 
propoſitions contained in this ultimatum; declaring 
moreover, that France ſhould not interfere in the 
arrangement of the intereſts of thofe ſhe affe &s to 
call her allies : and, in fine, the Engliſh Court had 


the effrontery to ſay, that the driſt of Spain was to 


form, from the pretenſions of the Colonies to inde- 
pendence, one common cauſe with them and with 
France. On the contrary, his Catholic Majeſty 
declares, that theſe laſt propoſals were not even 
communicated to France before they were tranſ- 
mitted 
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mitted to the Court of London; fo that the haugh- 
ty expreſſions of the Engliſh Miniſtry amount 
merely to this concluſion, © that, in ſpite of the 
overture made by themſelves, they prefer war to 
peace, or a treaty under the mediation of the 
Catholic King, whom they provokingly inſulted, 
treating him as partial, inconſiſtent, and leagued 
with the enemies of Great Britain ; notwithſtand- 
ing which his Catholic Majeſty did not iflue or- 
ders for reprifals, but in conſequence of the actual 
commencement of hoſtilities on the part of Great 
Britain.” Upon the whole it is evident, from 
the explicit and curious detail of the whole ne- 
gotiation given in this Manifeſto, clothed as it is 
in the ſtately language of Caſtilian pride, tinc- 
tured with abſurdity, that Spain acted in this bu- 
ſineſs with generoſity, openneſs, and honor. It 
was undoubtedly determined by both branches of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, to eſtabliſh the permanent 
independency of America: but this Sp Aix at leaſt 


” _ wiſhed to effect without involving herſelf in a war 


with England; and the expedient ſuggeſted by 
his Catholic Majeſty was certainly the wiſeſt and 

beſt which in preſent circmuſtances could be 

adopted; but the pride of the Engliſh Court was 
not yet ſufficientiy humbled to aſlent to the eman- 
cipation of America, though the idea of ſubjuga- 
tion became every day more palpably chimerical 
and extray agant. 


1 During 
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During the receſs of Parliament, the Earl of 
Stormont, late Ambaſſador at Paris, was made Se- 
cretary of State in the room of the Earl of Suf- 
folk deceaſed. The Earl of Weymouth a ſecond 
time reſigned the Seals of the Southern Depart- 
ment, which were transferred to the Earl of Hillſ- 
|  borotigh; and Earl Bathurſt, late Chancellor of 
Great Britain, was nominated Preſident of the 
Council, in the room of Earl Gower: The Great 
Seal had been conſigned, in the courſe of the pre- 
ceding year, to the Attorney-General Thurlow, 
created Baron 'Thurlow, a man endowed by na- 
ture with uncommon. talents, which were con- 
cealed, and in effect loſt to the world, under an 
_ almoſt impervious veil of moroſeneiß, bigotry, and 
malevolence. 
The ſtate of affairs on the other ſide of the 
Atlantic once more demands our attention. The 
reduction of Georgia by General Prevoſt and Col. 
| Campbell, though in itſelf of no great importance, 
excited juſt alarm in the inhabitants of the Caro- 
linas, which were protected only by their own 
militia, and an inconſiderable body of continental 
troops under the command of General Lincoln, 
who lay encamped at Puriſburg, on the north 
tide of the river Savannah, about twenty miles 
above the town of that name. At the end of April 
1779, this officer leſt that advantageous poſition, 
| which enabled him effectually to cover the pro- 
Vor. II. „ EEE F : 
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vince, and marched along the banks of the river 
to Auguſta, where he expected to be joined by 
powerful reinforcements; and he hoped, by paſſ- 
ing the river, to cut off the communication of 
General Prevoſt with the back country, whence _ 
he received his ſupplies. But General Prevoſt was 

no ſooner appriſed of this movement, than he de- 
| termined to paſs the Savannah at Puriſburg, and 
make a rapid march towards Charleſtown. This, 


the ſmall force left by Gencral Lincoln to guard 


the paſſage of the Savannah was not able to pre- 
vent; and the Engliſh army, conſiſting of about 
4000 men, including Indians, arrived in the vici- 
nity of that city on the 11th of May. To the chagrin 
of the Engliſh General, he found the place ſtrongly 
fortified and well ſecured by the numerous mili- 
tia which had now collected for its defence. After 
ſummoning the city in vain to ſurrender, he deter- 
mined, on hearing that General Lincoln was on 


bis march back to Carolina, to decamp that very 


night, and took poſt, after ſome detours, in the 
iſland of Port Royal, to the ſouth of Charleſtown 
Harbor. In the mean time Sir Henry Clinton 
Was engaged, in conformity to the policy of the 
: Engliſh Court, whence he derived his inſtructions, : 

in various predatory expeditions. Sir George Col- 

lier and General Matthew, in a deſcent upon Vir- 
ginia, burnt the town of Suffolk, and deſtroyed 
the veſſels, prov iſions and ſtores found there, and 
2 1 
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at Goſport, Jenner's Creek, and various other 
places in that quarter. Sir H. Clinton in perſon 
proceeded up the North River, and carried, by 
great exertions of gallantry, the two important 
poſts of Stoney Point and Verplanks, which the 
Americans had diligently fortified to preſerve the 
communication between the Eaſtern and Weſtern 
Colonies. Another expedition under Sir George 
Collier, Governor Tryon commianding the land 
forces, was projected nearly at the ſame time 
againſt Newhaven in Connecticut, which they 
plundered, and afterwards proceeded to Fairfield 
and Norwalk, which they laid in aſhes; and alſo 
the buildings and farm-houſes to the compaſs of 
two miles round. At the ſame time a Proclama- 


tion was iſſued by them, declaring « the exiſtence 


of a fingle houſe on the coaſt to be a ſtriking mo- 
nument of Britiſh mercy.” A far more important 
enterpriſe was next undertaken by the ſame of- 
ficer, for the relief of a fortreſs lately con- 
ſtructed at the mouth of the river Penobſcot, in 
the eaſtern confines of New England, and garri- 
ſoned by a detachment of King's troops from Nova 
Scotia. This poſt had been for ſome time cloſely 
inveſted by an armament of conſiderable force 
from Boſton, which was attacked lying in the 
river and almoſt entirely deſtroyed by Sir George 
Collier, who took two frigates of twenty and eigh- 
teen guns, the remainder to the amount of ſeven- 
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teen veſſels being ſtranded and burnt. The ſu- 
perior weight of metal on the part of the Engliſh 
Commodore, who hoiſted his broad pendant on 
board the Raiſonnable, of 64 guns, and whoſe 
whole ſquadron conſiſted of fix ſhips only, far 
more than counterbalance the ſuperiority of 
numbers on the part of the enemy. On the 

other hand, the Americans were not without their 
ſucceſſes. After the capture of Stoney Point and 


Verplanks by the Englith, no pains were ſpared to 


make them impregnahle to the attacks. of the 
enemy ; notwithſtanding which, a plan was formed 
by the American General Wayne, for the ſur- 
priſal of this poſt, which was carried into execu- 
tion with great reſolution on the night of the 
15th of July. Neither the deep moraſs in front 
of the lines, the double rows of abattis, or the 
inceſſant and tremendous fire from the batteries, 
could damp the ardor of the troops, who, attack- 
ing with fixed bayonets, carried the works with re- 
ſiſtleſs intrepidity. The clemency of the con- 
querors was no leſs conſpicuous than their bravery; 
for, though they had repcatedly been refuſed quar- 
ter in Baier ſituations, the lives of more than 500 
men, who threw down their ar ms, were . 
rouſly granted. 
In a few days, another Britiſh poſt at Popes 
Hook was ſurpriſed in a ſimilar manner; but a bet- 
ter defence being made, the Americans, after ſtorin- 


| ing | 
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ing two redoubts, were repulſed, and obliged to 
retire, not however without carrying off with them 
near 200 priſoners. 
In the Weſt Indies, ſoon after the defeat of 
 D'Eftaing, at St. Lucie, Admiral Barrington was 
joined by Admiral Byron ; and the Engliſh fleet 
being now ſuperior to that of the French, endea- 
vors were uſed to force the enemy to a general 
engagement; but they choſe, rather than encoun- 
ter this riſque, to remain inactive in the harbor of 
Fort Royal. Admiral Byron, however, deeming 
it expedient to convoy the trade ſhips collected 
at St. Chriſtopher's in June, part of their voyage; 
Count d' Eſtaing took the opportunity of detaching 
a conſiderable force to the Iſland of St. Vincent, 
which ſurrendered, though garriſoned by ſeven com- 
panies of regular troops, without firing a ſhot. This 
is aſcribed to the dread entertained of an inſurrec- 
tion of the Caribbs, who ſtill entertained a deep 
reſentment of the injuries they bad ſuſtained. 
The French Commander, being now joined by a 
large reinforcement of ſhips and troops, ſailed 
with twenty-ſix ſkips of the line from Fort Royal, 
in the beginning of July, and ſteered his courſe 


to the Iſiand of Grenada, which, though bravely 


defended by the Governor Lord Macartney, was 


compelled in a ſhort time to ſurrender at diſcre- 


tion. Admiral Byron on his return, receiving 
iotelligence of the capture of St. Vincent's, im- 


r mediately = 
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mediately determined to make an effort ſor its 
recovery; but, on his paſſage thither, heard the 
ſtill more unwelcome tidings of the attack of 
Grenada, of which he .now reſolved to attempt 
the relief. 
On the 6th of July the two fleets came in 
ſight; but the French, having already effected 
their purpoſe, were little inclined, notwithſtanding 
their preſent ſuperiority, to riſque a cloſe engage- 
ment. A warm but indeciſive action enſued be- 
tween the van diviſions of the two fleets, in the 
courſe of which the Engliſh diſcovered to their aſto- 
niſhment the French colors flying on the fortreſs of 
St. George, In the reſult, the Engliſh fleet bore 
away for St. Chriſtopher's; and the French Admiral, 
after viewing their poſition in Baſſe Terre road, re- 


collecting the recent unſucceſsful attempt on the 


gallant Barrington at St. Lucie, returned quietly "7 


Gr enada. 
Count d' Eſtaing being fully ne of the cri- 
tical ſituation of the Southern Provinces of America. 


now, unexpectedly directing his courſe to Georgia, 


made an eaſy capture of the Experiment of 30 guns 
with ſupplies of various kinds on board for Savan- 
hab, and three other geen which he fell in {with 75 
on his way. 5 
On the gth of ene * ak off the 
mouth of the Savannah, to which General Prevoſt 
had again retired, and ſent à baughty ſummons = 
19 
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to that officer to ſurrender to the arms of bis Moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty; to which a ſpirited anſwer was 


returned. The ſucceeding day, Count d'Eſtaing 
being joined by General Lincoln, a regular ficge 
commenced, winch was ſuſtained with great vigor 
by General Prevoſt, aſſiſted by the maſterly exer- 
tions of Colonel Moncrieff, the Chief Engineer. 
At length the French Commander, being impa- 
tient at the ſlow progreſs made in the ſiege, de- 
_ termined upon a general aſſault; and after a heavy 
cannonade, the allies advanced to the attack of 
the Britiſh lines on the morning of the gth of Oc- 
tober. They were every where repulſed with he- 
roic valor, Count d'Eſtaing himſelf being wound- 
ed in the action, and the troops having ſuſtained 
great loſs, the ſiege was converted into a blockade, 
and in a few days entirely raiſed. A precipitate 
retreat was made by the Americans, and the Count 
retired to the Weſt Indics; whence he quickly 
returned to France, much chagrined at the final 
diſappointment of the vaſt hopes and projects 
which he had originally formed. 
Sir Henry Clinton, alarmed at the intelligence 
of the arrival of the French fleet on the coaſt, 
and expecting an attack on New York, had ſent _ 
orders to General Pigott for the evacuation of 
Rhode Iſland, of which the Engliſh had now been 
in pofſeſſion three years, But on being fully cer- 
tified that the French fleet had departed for the 
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Weſt Indies, he reſumed the project which he had 
formed of a grand expedition againſt South Caro- 
lina. On the 26th of December 1779, Sir Henry 
Clinton ſailed with the greater part of the army 
from New York, under convoy of a fleet com- 
manded by Admiral Arbuthnot and after a tedious 
and unproſperous yoyage, in which much miſchief 
was done, through the tempeſtuouſneſs of the wea- 
ther, to the tranſports and victuallers, the arma- 
ment arrived off Charleſtown bar, which tho men 
ol war paſſed with ſome difficulty on the 2oth of 
March (1780), the water riſing only nineteen feet 
in high ſpring tides, On the 1ſt of April the Bri- 
tiſh troops broke ground at the diſtance of about 


___ eleven hundred yards in front of the American 
lines; which, though no more than field works, 


the Engliſh General, willing to ſpare the effuſion _ 
of blood, treated with the reſpectful homage of 
three parallels—and made his advances with great 
circumſſ pection. It does not appear that any con- 
ſiderable exertions were made by the Americans 
bor the relief of this important place, though de- 
fended by General Lincoln in perſon with a ſuffi- 
ciently numerous garriſon; which, if the inhabit- 


ants had not ſhewn an inſuperable reluctance is. : 


abandon the town, might probably with ad 
vantage have taken the field in conjunction with 
the expected reinforcements. The ſecond paral- 


5 being completed on the 20th of April, it was 
: thought 
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thought expedient to propoſe terms of capitulation, 
on condition of the garriſon being allowed to with- 

draw; but this condition was rejected by the Eng- 
liſh General without heſitation. 


preparations being made for a general aſſault; 


General Lincoln, on being informed by the engi- 


neers that the lines were no longer defenſible, ſee- 


ing no proſpect of relief, and the fleſh proviſions 
remaining 3 in ſtore not being ſafficient to furniſh 
rations for a week, conſented to deliver up the city 
on the terms originally propoſed by Sir Henry 


in conſequence of which about ſix thou- 
ſand men, conſiſting of continental troops, militia, 


; Clinton ; 


and failors, became priſoners of war. 


5 took place on May Ath 1780. During the ſiege 


Colonel Tarleton, who commanded a legion of 


capalry, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 


activity and ſucceſs of his enterpriſes. 


The capital having ſurrendered, the next object 


was to ſecure the general ſubmiſſion of the inha- 


bitants : to this end, a large body of troops under 
Lord Cornwallis marched over the Santee, towards 


that frontier which borders upon the moſt —_ 


lous parts of North Carolina. 


One of b Was uncxpeRtedly attacked and ſur- 


rounded : 


n. In a few days 
the third parallel being carried within one hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the American lines, and 


This event 


This movement 
cauſed an immediate retreat of ſuch corps as had 


been there collected for the relief of Charleſtown. 0 
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rounded by Tarleton's legion, which had marched 
one hundred and five miles in fifty-four hours. A 
very feeble reſiſtance was made, and by far the 
greater part immediately threw down their arms, 
and begged for quarter: but a few continuing to 
fire, the Britiſh cavalry were ordered to charge, 
and a terrible ſlaughter was made amongſt the 
_ unarmed and unreſiſting Americans; and from 
this time Tarleton's quarter became proverbial. 


Soon after this Sir Henry | Clinton returned to New | 


York, leaving the command in Carolina to Lord 
Cornwallis. 


During theſe tranſitions. in America much 


alarm had been created in England by the junc- 
tion of the fleets of France and Spain, which took 
place very ſoon after the delivery of the Spaniſh 


_ manifeſto. In Auguſt 1779, they entered the 
channel to the amount of fixty-five ſhips of the 
line, accompanied by a cloud of frigates, ſloops, 
and fireſhips. The Engliſh fleet, commanded by 
Sir Charles Hardy, who had received no inſtruc- 
tions to prevent this formidable junction, being ut- 


terly unable to encounter fo prodigious a force, 


was compelled to retire to the narrow part of the 
channel, whilſt the flags of France and Spain me- 


naced and inſulted the Engliſh coaſts without mo- 


leſtation or control. Plymouth was, by the unac- 


_ countable negligence of the Miniſters, left ſo en- 


tirely deſtitute of the means of deſence, that the 
— 5 docks 
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docks and ſhipping in the harbor might have been 


deſtroyed without difficulty. F ortunately this was 


not known to the contederate commanders ; and 
on the approach of the equinox Count d'Orvil- 


liers ſteered his courſe back to Breſt, without ef- 
ſecting any thing farther than the capture of the 
Ardent man of war, which had accidentally fallen 
in with the combined fleets, But the moſt remark- 
able conſequence reſulting from the appearance of 
this vaſt armament in the Britiſh ſeas, was the ex- 
= traordinary vigor and reſolution with which it ſud- 
denly inſpired the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Ireland, who had hitherto contented themſelves 


with feeble lamentations and unavailing complaints. 


Sceing themſely es in a manner abandoned by Eng- cis 
land, their troops withdrawn, their commerce un- 
protected, their grievances unredreſſed, military . 
and mercantile aflociations began every where to 
be formed; and in a ſhort time, to the aſtoniſh- 


ment of the world, an army of fifty thouſand vo- 
lunteers, as if by magic, was created, diſciplined, 


and equipped; and reſolutions almoſt univerſally F 


paſſed againſt the uſe of Britiſh manufactures, 


The Engliſh Miniſters, whoſe fears and appre- 
henſions on this occaſion happily ſupplied their 
geficieney in juſtice and liberality, inſtead of oppo- 


ſing this national rage, furniſhed the new raiſed 


army with arms from the royal Magazines ; and 
thus gare a ſanction to a meaſure which had been 
5 adopted 
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adopted without any regard to their conſent or 


approbation, The Iriſh Parliament met on the 


12th of October; and to the uſual addreſs brought 


forward by the courtiers, an amendment was moved, 


and adopted by a creat majority, to inſert in the 


body of the addreſs the following words We 
beg leave humbly to repreſent to your Majeſty, * 
that it is not by temporary expedients, but by a 
REE TRADE, that 8 nation is now to be ſaved | 
from impending ruin.” In this the Lords con- 
curred, and the ele were carried up to the 
Lord Lieutenant with great parade amidſt the a- 


clamations of the people the Duke of Leinſter, 


who commanded the Dublin volunteers, eſcorting 5 
the Speaker in perſon, while the ſtreets were lined 
with the different military companies on both ſides 
from the Parliament Houſe to the Caſtle. 


The thanks of both Houſes were unanimouſly 


voted to the volunteer corps throughout the king- 
dom, for their patriotic exertions; and a ſix months 7 


Money Bill paſſed the Commons, in order to pre- 
vent a ſudden prorogation. 
| Before we inveſtigate the conſequences of this 


new and alarming ſpirit, it may be proper to no- 
tice a farther occaſion of miſunderſtanding between 


the Courts of London and the Hague, from an 


encounter which took place in the courſe of the 
preſent ſummer between Sir Richard Pearſon of 


i the Serapis man of war, accompanied by the Scar- 


borough 3 
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borough frigate, having under their convoy the 
trade from the Baltic, and Captain Paul Jones, an 


adventurer of deſperate fortune and deſperate cou- 2 
rage, who was commander of a ſmall American 


ſquadron, which had for ſome time paſt infeſted | 


the Britiſh ſeas. After a very fierce and bloody 


5 action, both the Serapis and Scarborough, the con- 
voy being firſt ſecured, were compelled to ſtrike | 


their colors, and were carried by the captors to the 


Texel. On this a very ſtrong memorial was pre- 
ſented to the States General by Sir Joſeph Yorke, 
who urged in the moſt preſſing terms, © that thoſe 
ſhips and their crews may be ſtopped and delivered 
up, which the pirate Paul Jones, who is a rebel 


ſubject, and a criminal of the ſtate, has taken.“ 


But their High Mightineſſes anſwered, « that they 
will in no reſpect whatever pretend to judge of the 
legality or legality of the actions of thoſe who 


have on the open ſeas taken any veſſels which do 


not belong to this country, and bring them into 
any ports of the Republic; and that they are not 
authorized to paſs judgment either on thoſe prizes, 1 
or on the perſon of Paul Jones.“ This was an an- 
ſwer hard of digeſtion to the Engliſh Court, and 
which indeed clearly indicated the partiality of the 
Republic to the cauſe of America; but the quarr el 
between the two countries, though evidently grow- 
ng more and more ſerious, was not yet ſufficiently | 


N matured for an actual rupture. 


Very 7 
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Very early intelligence of the war with France 
having been ſent by expreſs over land to India, the 
eity of Pondicherry was inveſted by the troops of 
the Company and of the Government, in the au- 
tumn of the preſent year; and, after a gallant re- 
fiſtance by M. de Bellecombe, the Governor, it 
ſurrendered to the arms of his Britannic Majeſty. 
8 On the other hand, the ſettlement of Senegal, and 
the Britiſh forts on the river Gambia, were cap- 
tured by a French ſquadron under M. de Lauzun. 
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